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The Many Laundries,—of almost every 
capacity, both for—Hand Power,—Steam Power,—Gas Power, 
-—Water Power,—that we have during the last twenty-five 
years fitted up almost everywhere,—have uniformly been 
satisfactory in their results—those of recent years more 
especially so, Economy,—and a perfect and thorough system 
of cleansing and purifying all sorts of linen,—more especially 
body ins essential to bodily health,—are absolutely 
ensured. 


Consultation by appointment ;—every class of Laundry can 
be inspected in operation,—complete plans furnished when 
required,—as required,—for House, Mansion, School, Hotel, 
Workhouse, Asylum, Hospital, or Steam Laundry. 


General Catalogue free by post. 


Our Model Dairy Fittings consist of 
‘Diaphragm’ Barrel and ‘ Declivity’ Box Churns, ‘ Albany’ THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
and ‘ Springfield’ Butter Workers, Revolving-Disec Milk Pan Laundry and Dairy Engineers, 
Stands, to which some 40 Gold and Silver Medals have been 140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; 
awarded. See special Dairy Catalogue (which is very com- Victoria St., Manchester; Bold St., Liverpool: 
prehensive), free by post. and Crescent Iron Works, Salford. 


HEALTH & REFRESHMENT GAINED & REGAINED. 
LAMPLOUGH’S “CAVED MY LIFE,” 


“For the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. 
In a few days I was quite well.’’—Eztract from Letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esq., when Correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian in Albania. 


“THE GREAT REMEDY for Headache, Sea or Bilious 


Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heart- 

burn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly relieves or cures 

the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, 
| 


Prickly Heat, Small-Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, &c. 
The Pensacola Semi-Weekly Advance says: Mr. Blithorn “informs 
recovered, e must concur wi in its great value.’’ 
See abu ndant Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


Medical Testimony. x. 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS.) pith Year of Publication 
JOHN CARTERS 


MACHINE 
LONDON IN 1886. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


t easy chair, bed, or sofa. 


PRICES from £1. 1s. 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 


: a 7 Self-Propelling Chairs, Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 

24.105. 

Carying Chas, HERBERT FRY, 
Frm 31. 5s. itor of “Royal Guide te the Londou 


Bed Table Charities,” 
JOHN GARTER, 


, 6a, New Cavendish 8t., LONDON: 


Portland Place, W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 
13, Waterloo Place. S,W. 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
ZOROASTER. By F. Marron Ceawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” 
“A Roman Singer,” &c. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
By William Black. 
THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS: a Tale; and other Miscellanies. By 


WIii1am Buack, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ Yolande,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Henry James. 
STORIES REVIVED IN THREE VOLUMES. By Henry Jamus, Author of “The 
American,” “‘ The Europeans,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. By Cuartorre M. Yoneer, Author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
By Pen Oliver, F.B.C.S. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. A Study of Medical Life and Experience. By 
Pen Otiver, F.R.C.S. Fifth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


“ The only fault of this book may be stated under one head—there is not enough of it. . . . Never since the 
Burns of Eastern England (Robert Bloomfield) gave us his genuine recollections of the peasantry among whom 
his boyhood was passed have we seen the true Suffolk “ary Looney ae ome into black and white. More of this, 


and more also of the medical student's experience, may be m Sir Henry Thompson when next he 
comes before the world as ‘ Pen Oliver.’”— Daily 


New Book by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 


THE STORY OF NUNCOMAR AND THE IMPEACHMENT OF SIR ELIJAH 


IMPEY. By Sir James Firzzames StepueEn, K.C.S.1., D.C.L.,a Judge of the High Court of =e 
Bench Division. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. (Near' 


New Work by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
DISCOURSES IN AMERICA. By Marruew Arnoxp, D.C.L., LL. Bro. 


New Book by Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 


FRANCIS BACON: an Account of his Life and Works. Epwin A. Assort, 


D.D., Author of “ Bacon and Essex,” Editor of “ Bacon’s Essays” : ~~ ellow of St. John’s College, 
; Camb bridge. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


New Book by Professor Masson. 
CARLYLE, PERSONALLY AND IN HIS WRITINGS. Two Lectures. By Davin 


Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literatnre in the University of Edinburgh, 
Extra Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FORENSIC FACTS AND FALLACIES. A Popular Consideration of some Legal 


Points and Principles. By Sypnry E. WIL.iams, Barrister-at-Law. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Arcursatp Gerxrz, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 


General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, and Director of "the Museum of Practical 
Enlarged. Medium 


a London, &c. With numerous [lustrations. Second Edition, Revised and 
0. 288. 


Eighth and Enlarged Edition. 
GREATER BRITAIN: A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries. Eighth 


Edition, with additional Chapters on English Influence in Japan and China, and in Hong Kong and the 
Straits Settlements. By Sir Cuartes WENTWORTH DILKE, Bart., M.P., Author of “The Fall of Prince 
Florestan of Monaco,” and Editor of ‘ Papers of a Critic.” Crown 8vo. 


New Book by the Dean of Llandaff. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With Translation, Paraphrase, 


and Notes for English Readers. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Consecration of the Temple Church. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH ON THE CELEBRATION 


OF ITS SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, the READER at 
the Temple, and the MasTER of the Temple. Crown 8vo. . 6d. 


The English Citizen Series. 
dited by Henry Cratk, M.A. (Oxon) LL.D, (Glasgow). New Volume. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. By F. W. Maittanp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES FOR 1885. 


18mo. 1s. each; or, in cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. | PARIS. | THE THAMES. 
Recently published, paper wrappers, sewed, 18mo., 1s. each ; or together (cloth), one volume, 2s. 64. 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. | UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE Monthly. 18mo, 1s. 
MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE BEST GUIDE TO THE BLACK FOREST. 
This day, New Edition, with 6 Maps and 34 Illustrations, 


The Black Forest: Its Scenery and Legends. 


By L. G. Szcurn, Author of “ Walks in Algiers,” “‘ Walks in Bavaria,” &c. 
FIRST VOLUME OF A NEW SERIES. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


VOL. I. THIRD SERIES. 


With an Etched Portrait of BISHOP MARTENSEN, by Manesse, as a Frontispiece. 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY, THE FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND OF 
‘NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Prof. 


Henry Droummonpn, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Drummond, with singular and convin force, works out the continuity of law from the natural into 
the spiritual world.”—Spectator. 


THOUGHTS AT FOURSCORE: a Medley. By Tuomas 


Coorrr, Lecturer on Christianity, Author of “The Bridge of History,” ‘‘ The Purgatory 
of Suicides,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A very interesting book. Mr. Cooper always writes well.”—National Review 


LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LIFE. By R. W. Date, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Including Chapters on Every-day Business— 
Sacredness of Property—Temperance—Courtesy—Sympathy—Family Life—Political 
and Municipal Duty—Christian Worldliness—An Ethical Revival, &c. 


EGYPT AND BABYLON. From Scripture and Profane Sources. 


By the Rev. Grorce Rawuinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“To the performance of this work Canon Rawlinson brings not only learning, but great critical acumen 
and praiseworthy candour. To Scripture Students the book will be of great interest and utility.”—Scotsman. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST HALF 


OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. A History, with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. 
By Joun Stoventon, D.D. 2 vols. 15s. 


“His work is full of anecdote and replete with interest. Dr. Stoughton has at command a pure literary 
style—simple, vivid, impressive. Our readers will not fail to derive much gratification from the perusal of Dr. 
Stoughton’s volumes.”—Literary Churchman. 


COLIGNY: the Early Life of the Great Huguenot. By 


MR. BRIGHT. The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. 


John Bright, M.P. By G. Barnett Samira, Author of the “‘ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 
With Two Portraits. 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be welcomed by a 4 number of readers. He has taken great pains to 
make his story at once accurate and full. He has evidently had access to private sources of information.”—The 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane Progress under 
' Christianity. By C. Lorine Brace, Author of “ Races of the Old World,” &c. 


“This really valuable book He has made admirable use of a long and wide course of study and 
research.”—Daily News. 


THE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Rev. J. P. 


Sanpianps, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN HOWARD, the Philanthropist, and his Friends. 


By Joun Stroventon, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM PENN, the Founder of Pennsylvania. By Jonny 
Sroveuton, D.D. With Steel Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


“An excellent life of William Penn. Few men are better qualified than Dr. Stoughton for the task. He is 
# skilled writer in full sympathy with his subject.”—Atheneum. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’'S NEW BOOKS. 


“One of the most entertaining books of the year.""—THE StanparD. 


NOTICE. — The THIRD EDITION of the 
“LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his 
Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas, 1s now 
ready. With a Portrait, large crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Vol. III. (Baker-Beadon) Royal 8vo., of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* VOLUME IV. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1, AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
VOLUMES AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS. 


“Perhaps the most satisfactory among the many 


satisfactory features in the second instalment of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s great work is the comparatively short 
period of time which separates it from its predecessor. 

..There are no traces of undue hurry about this 
volume, which is in every res pees equal to that which 
opened the series. The staff of contributors is strength- 
ened by the addition of some well-known names. A 
few unimportant shortcomings in the matter of pro- 
portion and arrangement were discernible in the first 
part; in the present one there is hardly room for criti- 
cism on this score......0n the whole, there is little to 


criticise and much to admire in this volume, which, as 
we are glad to think, sees Mr. Stephen and his 
tors fairly afloat on their great venture.’’—Atheneum. 


“Neither in fulness, in accuracy, nor in ainpent does 
the second volume show any falling off from its 
thank the editor and his contri- 
butors for this second instalment of a work the value and 
interest of which it is impossible to overrate, and which, 
we believe, will be hereafter considered as one of the 
most useful which the nineteenth century has pro- 
duced.’’—The Spectator. 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s, 6d. Volume I iil. of a New Translation i in 4 Vols. of ** Don Quixote.’”’ 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 


By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 


A Translation, with Introduction and Notes by Jonn Ormssy, Translator of “The Poem of the Cid.” 
*,* Volume IV. completing the work will be published next Month, 

“Of Mr. Ormsby’s version we may say that, judging | unwieldy. It has an excellent introduction, bibliogra- 
from the volumes already before us, it excelsall previous | phical, biographical, and critical. His 
versions in a certain union of accuracy and sobriety short, to the point, and present at every occasion whi 
His book as a book is a very handsome one without being | the reader can justly demand them.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD EDITION” of the 
COMPLETE WORES of W. M. THACKERAY. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS: THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 54 Wood Engravings by the Author, CHARLES KEENE, and M. FirzGERaLp, 
Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


CARITA. By Mrs. queaiaz, Author of “The | WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By Mrs. On1- 
Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Feap. 8vo., limp PHANT, Author of “‘Carita,” &. Feap. 8vo., limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. SERIES. 
ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” DORIS. By the Author of “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 

Feap. 8vo., boards. Pictorial Cover, 2s. Geoffrey,” &c. Fep.8vo. boards. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 
MEHALAH: a Tale of the Salt Marshes. By the | JOHN HERRING. By the Author of “Mehalah,” 


Author of “John Herring,’ &c. Feap.8vo., boards. &c. Feap. 8vo., boards. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 
Pictorial Cover, 2s. (In the press, 


*.* The following volumes of the 2s. Series can now be had in Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each :— 
MOLLY BAWN, PHYLLIS, Mrs. GEOFFREY, . AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, ROSSMOYNE, DORIS. 


Just t published. Demy 8vo. 14s. Vol. I. of 


VON ZIEMSSEN’S HANDBOOK OF GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. 


ConTEnTs :—General Introduction by Dr. ZremssreN. On the Dietary of the Sick and Dietetic Methods of Treat- 
ment by Prof. J. Bauer. On the Koumiss Cure by Dr. Stanae. Translated by Epwarp F. Wi1LLoveusy, M.D. 
*,* The Handbook will comprise 7 volumes, Demy 8vo., with Illustrations, to be published at short Intervals. {Volume II. 
will be ready on the 6th Of July. 


SMITH, ‘ELDER, , & CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 
a 2 
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BOOKS on the QUESTIONS of the DAY, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 
Published Offered 


at 
Zincke, Rev. F. B., Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive. 8vo. 16 0 3 6 
Wood, H., The Shores of Lake Aral. Maps. ‘ . - 140 40 
Marvin, Charles, The Eye- Witnesses’ Account of the ‘Disastrous 
Russian Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans: 
Describing the March across the Burning Desert, the 
Storming of Dengeel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to 
the Caspian. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 
Merv, the Queen of the World; and the Scourge of the Man- 
stealing Turcomans. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By O. K. With Portrait 
CONTENTS. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. IN BULGARIA, RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 
IN CENTRAL ASIA. GEOK TEPE. RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


PLEVNA. SKOBELEFF IN PARIS. DEATH. 
PASSAGE OF BALKANS. RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Southesk, The Earl of, A Journey through Saskatchewan and the 
Rocky Mountains. Maps and Illustrations . 18 0 
(Travels through the present disturbed districts of North America.) 

Ker, D., On the Road to Khiva. Photographs . 12 0 

Nordenskiald, A. E., The Voyage of the “ Vega” round Asia and 
Europe, with an Historical Review of Previous Journeys 
along the North Coast of the Old World. Translated by 
A. Leslie. With 5 Steel Portraits, 10 a and 298 Wood- 
cuts. 2 Vols. . 

Arnold, J. B., Palms and Temples : Notes of a Four Months’ 
Voyage upon the Nile ‘ 

Klunzinger, C. B., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &e. 
Illustrated 

Wallace, D. M., Egypt and the Egyptian Question 

Spalding, Captain H., Khiva and Turkestan, with Map comprising 
the region in which the present, complications exist 

Drew, The Northern Barrier of India: a popular account of the 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations . 

Argyll, Duke of, The Afghan Question, 1841 to 1878 

Minto, E., Letters of, while Governor-General of India 

Dixon, W. H., Free Russia. 2Vols. . 

Forbes, Captain C. J., British Burmah and its People 

Maitland, E., England and Islam . 

Schweinfurths, G., The Heart of Africa. 3rd Edition . . 

Cameron, Commander V. L., C.B., D.C.L., Across Africa. Illus- 
trated . ‘ 

Hozier, Captain H. M., The Invasions of England : A History of 
the Past, with Lessons for the Future. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Livingstone, Dr., The Last Journals of, in Central Africa, from 
1865 to his Death. By Rev. H. Waller. Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols., 8vo. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW BOOK by the Author of “HOW THE POOR LIVE.” Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. By Gerorcr R. Sms, Author of “How the 
Poor Live,’’ The Dagonet Ballads,” &c. ; 


HEART’S DELIGHT. A Novel. By Cuartzs Giszon. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 
At all Libraries. 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. ee 
‘SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Forzten Reswwentr. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
“A very ‘chatty and win us’ sort of book. . . . The ‘ Foreign Resident’ ‘ knows a deal,’ and knows how to. 
:tell it. Everybody in London or out of London will rush for this book to see what is going on everywhere, to see 
= - about themselves, and what is said about their friends, acquaintances, and ‘ people they have met.’ ”” 
—Punc 
VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. With a 
Photo-gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“Pleasant and profitable reading. There is unexcelled originality and piquancy in Miss Cumming’s eloquent 
yet simple style. Her present book cannot but gratify everyone.’’—Whitehall Review. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. S. G. C. Mipptemors, Author of 


“ Round a Posada Fire.’”’ Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MARINO FALIERO: A Tragedy. By Atezrnon Cuartes Swinpurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
“Bothwell dramatic spirit and well sustains the reputation of the author of 
STUDIES RE-STUDIED. Historical Sketches from Original Sources. By 


Avex. Cuartes Ewap, F.S.A., Author of “ Stories from the State Papers,” “‘ The Life of 
Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 


‘Mr. Ewald knows how to use his = and the reader will find much in the varied contents of this volume 
that is entertaining and suggestive.” —Uustrated London News, 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By James Anson Farrer. 


Crown &vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


“Mr. Farrer’s work is instructive; it is the result of wide investigation, and may for the most part be fairly 
described as entertaining.’’—Morning Post. 


THE POETS’ BEASTS. By Pur. Rosrnson, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” 


c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Phil. Robinson’s charming originality of style, his good-natured but keen sarcasm, 


grace, his 
“— sense = nce and broad humanity, are all found at their brightest and best in this delightful volume.’ 
—Morning Post. 


LADY LOVELACE. By C. L. Pirxis. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
“It is really exhilarating to come across a book like ‘Lady Lovelace.’ The workmanship is at once swift, 
decisive, and masterly. The novel is full of good things. It must be read to be appreciated.’’—Academy. 


UNCLE JACK, and other Stories. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

_ “Without at all depreciating the originality and power of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ or the finished 

skill of ‘Dorothy Forster,’ it may be said that ‘ Uncle Jack’ shows that light touch, tha 


t ingenious contrivance, 
and that sparkle and vivacity which from the first animated the works of ‘ Besant and Rice.’ ’’—Atheneum. 


WANDA. By Ovrpa. New Popular Edition. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. 


“The Countess Wanda is an interesting and lovely character, well conceived, carefully studied, charmingly 
depicted.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR: the Simple Story of Three Boys and a Girl. 

By Watrer Besant. Popular Edition. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

“A story which marks in a special way what may be called Mr. Besant’s latest style. There is a tenderness 

6 e thoughtfulness in it which give additional interest to the graces with which Mr. Besant endows all his 
ries. 


The reader must be extremely dull who, reading the story, does not find in it most excellent analyses of 
character. It is an admirable novel in all respects.’’—Scotsman 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Srevenson. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s.; Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
“Exceedingly good and original; worthy of Poe or Balzac, or of the authors of the ‘Thousand and One’ 
themselves, and with not a little of the imaginative force of these masters.’”’—Pull Mall Gazette. 
I SAY “NO!” By Witxte Coins. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Immediately. 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE. By Cuartes Reape. New and 


Popular Edition. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL JOHN BRIGGS, of the Madras Army. With 


Comment on some of his Words and Work. By Major Evans Bet, With’a Portrait. 
Royal 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
Sropent INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations.. 
12s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and: 
Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Haroitp Fincu- 
Hatton. 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES. Third Year 1885. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches 


of Paintings, Water-Colours, and Sculpture, in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and 
other Exhibitions. Edited by Henry Biacksurn, Editor of the “Academy” and “Gros- ~ 
venor” Notes, &e. 2s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. — 
WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo.. 
6a. 


PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of Military Life. By Smmuey 
B. Jevons. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 
to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


LONDON in 1885. [Illustrated by 18 Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Herspert Fry, Editor of “ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &c. Fifth Year of Pubiication, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


The JESUITS. A Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings from. 
the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by A. J. Scorr, M.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornron, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Dlustrations and Map. lds. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. By Colonel T. H. Lewrn, Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” 18s. 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 


in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. By Cuartes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Miscellanies in 
Prose. Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By Richarp HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. Edition de Luxe, Royal 8vo., 50s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Maueson, C.S.L, . 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). By Drmerrius 
Cuarves Boutcer, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and Con- 
cluding Volume. 8vo. 28s. Vols. I. and IL, 18s. each. 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. First 


and Second Series. By Joun H. INcram. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Wartertoo Puace. §.W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Lavrence Hurron. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Lawrence Hutton has worked out a felicitous idea with industry, skill, and success. . . . It is a lecture everyone should possess 
who takes an interest in the local associations which London is so full of."—Standard. 


“ Abounds with interesting facts. . . . A magazine of minute information."—Daily News. 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD: A Novel. By Linva Vutxant, Author of ‘On Tuscan 
Hills and Venetian Waters,” ‘In Change Unchanged,” &c. Two Vols. —_— — 21s. 
(Jn the press. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. 
By Demeraivs Cuartes Bovicer, Author of “The History of China,” “England and 
Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Portrait and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


“ Whether the views set forth are accepted or not, all must acknowledge the eloquence of the author, and the mass of information which 
he has brought together on the most burning question of the time in foreign politics."—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAHDI, Past and Present. By Professor Jamzs Darmesteter, College of 
France. Illustrated. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (post-free.) 
“ Professor Darmesteter’s little lecture is pleasant and instructive reading."—Atheneum. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


With Nineteen Illustrations. Just Published, 280 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELPS TO HEALTH: 


The HABITATION, the NURSERY, the SCHOOL-ROOM, and the PERSON. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 


* PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT, 


Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients; fol Ba 
Author of Pay Hospitals of the World;”’ Hospitals and the ollowing 

State,” “Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever, and Convalescent, the companion 
with Fifty Beds and under,” ‘‘ The relative Morality of Large 


and Small ee “Hospitals with Fifty Beds and 
upwards, their Origin, Construction, and Management,” &c. to the housewife, the 


The Book cont Chapters on the following points: doctor, the clergyman, the 
The Nursery. The Interior Arrangements of the district visitor, and the phi- 
ool. ouse. lanthropist exact information 

Ventil Wi "7 
Food and Drink |Matter in the ee where to send patients, whether 
The Choice of a pine Citizen ie incurable, or acute and requiring 
louse. irectory to treatment. Hints are given upon many 
| points of nursing and domestic medicine, 
nn including directions how to act in cases of 
London: KEGAN PAUL, sudden illness, poisoning, or accident, which will 
TRENCH & CO., be found of especial value to mothers and nurses. 
1, Paternoster Square, Altogether, this is acknowledged to be the cheapest and 
most exhaustive guide yet published to all the subjects 

referred to in the book. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELP IN SICKNESS: 
Where to Go, and What to Do. 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Among the numerous books and offerings for Christmas, it would be difficult to find one which 
id be more welcome in a household than this unpretending but most useful book.”—The Times. 
“ We can heartily recommend this little epitome of useful information to all who desire to have at 
hand, in the most accessible form, a eo to tell them where to go and what to (lo, without a mo- 
ment's doubt or loss of time, where time is so valuable that a few minutes or an hour lost » ay be irreparable 
the mischief resulting.”"—Spectator. 


commend synopsis rofession public ; we that no medical or general library can be complete 
wach book uf ready 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Price 28. 6d. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 


NEW ZEALAND: Its Resources & Industries. 


With Introduction on New Zealand as an English Middle-Class Emigration Field, and Personal 
Experiences during a Four Years’ Residence in the Colony. With Mar. By ARTHUR 


CLAYDEN, F.R.C.I., Author of “ The Revolt of the Field,” ‘“‘The England of the 
Pacific,” &c. 


“ DAILY NEWS” says— 
“‘Mr. Clayden has condensed an immense number of interesting details on a variet; 
person intending to emigrate may here find all that he can desire to know about New 
enterprise. . . . Deserves to be widely read.” 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 75, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

PrerMANENTLY Entarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 32 WEEKLY. 


Volume VII. commenced with No. 166, January 2, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 


“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

“Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,” by Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

“Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,’ by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,” by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor will appear 
during the course of the year. 

“Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by ‘“ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching Scientific 
Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially competent to deal with their 
respective subjects. 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ The best Magazine published.”—Vanity Fair. 
“Mr. Richard Proctor’s new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt."—Saturday Review. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V. and VI. (Jan. to Dec. 1884). - rice 9s. each. 


Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, including 
Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including postage to India, 19s. 6d. 


Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing five numbers, ls. 3d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
“« Knowledge” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the wortd. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by John H. Ingram. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

By Buin. 
EMILY BRONTE. 

By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 
GEORGE SAND. 

By Berraa TuHomas. 
MARY LAMB. 

By Anne GILCHRIST. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

By Hexen Zimmern. 
MARGARET FULLER. 

By Jutia Warp Howe. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 

By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By Vernon Les. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By Rosins- PENNELL. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 


MADAME ROLAND. By Marumpe Bump. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. By Eniza Crarxe. 
MARGARET OF NAVARRE. By Mary A. Rosinson. 
MADAME DE STAEL._ By Betta Dvrry. 
VITTORIA COLONNA. By A. Kewnarp. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 58.W. 
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NOW READY. SECOND EDITION REVISED. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 


AND OF THE 


Disturbances which accompanied it among the Civil Population. 


BY 


T. R. E. HOLMES. 
With Two Maps and Six Plans. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. 


> 


Extracts from Notices by the Press. 
“ A narrative of thrilling interest.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


“ This is a history inthe true sense of the word. .. . His work abounds in lessons that cam 
never lose their value. ... Mr. Holmes’s narrative is as interesting as it is instructive, and we 
might quote passage after passage as specimens of his quietly effective style. ... Mr. Holmes 
is splendidly impartial.”—St. James's Gazette. 


“ Mr. Holmes’s admirable narrative.”—Proceedings of the Royal Historical Society. 


Mr. Holmes has approved himself a writer of rare ae. . -. He has produced a series of 
mos admirable portraits of the leading heroes.”—British Quarterly Review. 


‘Here is another book which I venture also to recommend to you as admirable. ... What 
the author proposes in the preface to do he has done, to my thinking, perfectly.”—Truth. 


‘*He has thrown new light on many debated subjects ...and he has shown with much 
exactitude the precise relation of each part of the drama to the whole.... The account of the 
military operations is clear, and the description of the principal episodes graphic. ... We cannot 
refrain from again expressing our admiration of the judicial temperament of the author.... His 
work is in every sense of the word a history, and deserves to be read.”—Atheneum. 


“ «He writes in an animated style ; and his descriptions of scenery, sieges, the pluck shown by a 


few, resolute Englishmen against overwhelming odds, are spirited and in the main correct.”— 
Saturday Review. 


“The style throughout is good.”—Spectator. 


}— “A work of exceptional merit in every respect. . . » The pages in which the author describes 
the desperate efforts of Tayler to preserve law and order read like those of some startling romance.” 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“A most readable book .. admirably written.”—Times of India. 


“ Always lucid, often powerful and picturesque .. . in the sifting and collating of all this 
enormous store of information, he has shown not only industry, but judgment, and for the most 
part rigid impartiality.”—Scotsman. 


“It is a history that fulfils all possible requirements for the general reader.... For the 
succeeding narrative, which follows the whole course of the Mutiny and paints in vivid colours the 
horrors and heroism to which it gave rise, we have nothing but praise.”—Daily Chronicle 


“In every page chere is abundant proof that Mr. Holmes has gone to original sources for his 
infurmation. ... One great merit of the book is its completeness .. . full of fire . . . all is clear, 
vivid, and life-like. . . . It is difficult to over-praise the manner in which the story of these inte- 
resting events is told.... To the general reader it will be the history of the Mutiny . . . we are 
sure the book will run to many editions."—Army and Navy Magazine. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 5&.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
LORD SALISBURY. 
THE | LIFE 


AND SPEECHES OF THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, 
y F. S. Puuurne, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, some time Professor of Modern 
History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 2 vols., with Photo- -gravure Portrait, price 21s.. 


Now ready. 
LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF GUSTAVE DORE. Compiled from 


Material supplied by Doré’s Relations and Friends and from Personal Recollections. 
With many Original Unpublished Sketches, and Selections from Doré’s best Published 
Illustrations. By Buiancur Roosevett. 1 vol. large 8vo., cloth extra, price 24s. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH'S Popular Work. 
THE FERN WORLD. [Illustrated with all the Original Coloured Plates and. 
Woodcuts. Small 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY. Containing Frontispiece, ‘PANDORA,’ 


from the Painting by F. S. Cuurcu, 16 ARTICLES, and 57 WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR JULY. Fully Illustrated. 64d. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


LOW’S 


STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo., cloth extra, price 68. each (except where otherwise stated). 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
Lorna Doone. (Also an Illus- 
trated Edition, 31s. 6d. and 
35s.) 
Alice Lorraine. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Cripps, the Carrier. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By William Black. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 


eny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. 
unrise. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Trumpet Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 
they left Behind Them. 


By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer, and other Tales 
Orts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The Lady Maud. 
A Sea Queen. 
Little Loo. 
My Watch Below. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a Novel 
of the Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Victor Hugo. 
Ninety-three. 
The History of a Crime: the 
Story of the Coup d’Etat. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Constance Fenimore. 
Woolson. 
Anne: a Novel. Third Edition 
For the Major. Illustrated, uni- 
form with the above, 5s. 


By Helen Mathers 
(Authoress of “ Comin’ thro’ the: 
Rye,” “Cherry Ripe,” &c.). 

My Lady Greensleeves. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


Poganuc People: their Loves 
and Lives. 
My Wife and I. 
Old Town Folk. 
By Lewis Wallace. 


| Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 


| An English Squire. 


By the Rev.E. Gilliat, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 


By the Author of ‘One. 

« Constantia,” &c. 

A French Heiress in her Own 
Chateau. 6 Illustrations. 


Lonpon : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, ann RIVINGTON, 


Crown 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, .4N and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuuz (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” “ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
* by myers cand practical, oer & with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. 
““A very complete and useful - manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject and full mf valuable hints.’ *—Vanity Fair. 
“‘Mrs. Power 0’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
-a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anpzrson. 
“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author theroughly 
understands his subject.  Tustrated Sportiny and Dramatic News. 


Lend a> een directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
an a 
“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 
. “It is sensible and practical.’’—Whitehall Review. 
_ “ We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A} SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anpzrson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“He is well worthy of a hearing.” —Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The —. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.”’—The F 


“ There is no reason why the ~ og reader should not be able, by th the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.””—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.’’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and aianene Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
MayuHew, M.R.C.VS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; ‘together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


‘THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wuaram Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


ae = few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or anoth er ofthis useful 
work.’’—Siotsman. 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 
mu **There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will, be interesting to many owners.” — 


“ Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W, u. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN PEN 


Is made on what may be termed a twin-pen principle, one nib being superimposed on the other. The 
upper one, being trowel-shaped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and the invention 
obviates the trouble of continual dipping into the ink-bottle. 


“ Our editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 
This wonderful Pen is sold by all Stationers, and is exhibited at the 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


“ We are able to testify from experience that the requirements of a fountain Pen have been usefully and 
cally met.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Sample Box, 1s. 1d. by Post. 64d. and 1s. per box at all Stationers. 


MAGCNIVEN & GAMERON, Patentees, EDINBURGH. 


Est?: 1770.] “They come as a boon and a blessing to men, [Est 1770. 


THE PICKWICK, THE OWL, and THE WAVERLEY PEN.” 


ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 
from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 38. 6d., 4s., 

4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s.each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s. each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-st 
Cushions, with Rubber, warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusting 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c., with dispatch 


and at moderate charges. Tables bought and sold. Write for Price Lists, Cloth and 
Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writi , and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pure and sale of Stocks, 
Shares,and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Now Ready. Price 17s. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. IV. 
SEPTEMBER 1884 TO FEBRUARY 1885. 


Cases for Binding may be had Price 2s. 


Loxpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 Warertoo Puacs. 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


n&Hanb 


COD-LIVER OIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 
“Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”—British Medical Journal. 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press 
It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the only oil which does not “repeat”; 
and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. 


INGER’S 
Free. 
Lists 
Post Free. C L E 


Largest Makers in the Wor 


Wo 
SINGER & CO. 17, Holborn Viaduct, 


ONDON. 


THE SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 


\ The “ FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
. ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
\ being Safe, Speedy, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
\ &c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
day have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams’s 
ride of 266} miles in ore day, which beats all previous 
records on any Machine. | 
DescriptivE PAMPHLET FREE. 
Sole Manufacturers— \\ 
ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, . | 
47, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to R. ANDERSON & Co., Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
AM 1), 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 29.—JULY, 1885. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—The Late Crisis and the NewCabinet . .. 
‘2.—The Nineteenth Century Ishmael. By Eoxrrox 
3.—Imperial Federation and Home Rule. By G. B. LaANcasTER Woopsuans 
4.—Sir William Napier. By T. R. E. Hormes . 
5.—The Conservative Provincial Press. By B. 
6.—A Glance at the Stage. By W. H. Pottock 
7.—What is Public Opinion? By H.D. 
8.—An Appeal to Men of Wealth. By Lorp BraBazon . 

9.—Our Work in Egypt. By Baron MatorTig. . 
10.—Some Higher Aspects of Mesmerism. By E. GuRNEY ond — W. H Myers ‘ 
11.—The Strength and Weakness of Conservatism. By A LooKkER-on 

Correspondence 


WINE BINS. 


FARROW & JACKSON 


WROUGHT-IRON BINS, as fitted by them at the 
ROYAL PALACES, and the principal Hotels and Clubs. 
The “REGISTERED CELLULAR” and “ EXHIBIT” 
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THE LATE CRISIS AND THE NEW CABINET. 


Honest patriots have rarely experienced more unexpected and 
never more welcome relief than when it was suddenly announced, 
on the morning of the 9th of June, that the late Cabinet, defeated 
upon a detail of its Budget, had sent in its Resignation to Her 
Majesty. But though no man who loves the good name of Eng- 
land, and cherishes the safety of the British Empire, would, in one 
sense, quarrel with any incident or any solution that rid us of 
unquestionably the most nerveless and ignoble Ministry that 
ever held office in this country, still it is not possible to part with 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration without commenting on the extra- 
ordinary device with which it brought its existence to a close. 
Evil as were almost uniformly its courses, and branded as it is 
with a record of failures and disgraces of which it would be hard 
to decide which was the most complete or the most ignominious, 
it is yet possible to affirm, with perfect truth, that nothing so ill 
became the tenure of office by the late Prime Minister as his 
manner of leaving it. Ostensibly the late Government fell upon 
the question of a tax on beer. Substantially it fell because re- 
sistance by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke was offered 
to the policy of Earl Spencer and the Marquis of Hartington. 
Like the scorpion girt by fire, it plunged its tail into its brain, 
and so expired. 

It is not, however, by any epigram, however true or perti- 
nent, that justice can be done to the selfish expedient by which 
the fallen Administration shuffled off its responsibility. It is 
not necessary to recall how often in these pages the essential 
dishonesty that lurks in the very existence of a Whig-Radical 
Cabinet has been insisted on, or how often it has been pointed out 
that this unnatural alliance must, sooner or later, be brought to a 
close. But those who love what is called poetical justice cannot 
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fail to rejoice that the rupture of this artificial bond arose upon a 
point of Irish policy. The discords of the Cabinet upon the 
question whether application should be made to Parliament for 
the renewal of the Crimes Act had become an open and a flagrant 
scandal, and men were waiting from hour to hour to hear whether 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, had 
quitted the Government, or whether, in order to retain them, 
Earl Spencer and Lord Hartington had been sacrificed by the 
Premier. 

At this juncture the Budget came on for consideration ; and it is 
an open secret that it was a deliberate calculation of what might 
possibly ‘happen when it came to be discussed, that induced the 
Prime Minister to suspend his decision as to which of his colleagues. 
should be parted with. The most dexterous Party tactician that 
ever got beyond the precincts of an electioneering agent’s office, 
Mr. Gladstone perceived that if his Government were broken to 
pieces by internal differences of opinion on a matter of high State 
policy, he would have to face the campaign that must precede 
the General Election with divided forces and a shattered army. 
To prevent the new electors from knowing that one half of his 
followers dread and distrust the other half, was to be effected 
by all means and at all hazards; and with this object in view, 
Mr. Gladstone deliberately courted defeat on the Budget, while his 
agents just as deliberately went to work to ensure it. The comedy 
of the Four-Line Whip may be dismissed with a smile; one 
indiscreet member of the army Lord Richard Grosvenor has to: 
marshal naively confessing that he receives a similar summons 
from the same hand almost every day when contentious business 
of any kind is expected in the House of Commons. It has been 
the invariable practice of the Heads of Cabinets to announce 
beforehand, and in ample time, that a Motion made by the Oppo- 
sition will be treated as one involving a vote of want of confidence, 
and the Resignation of the Ministry. No such announcement was 
made, on this occasion, till the middle of the debate, when it was 
jerked out in a happy-go-lucky way by Sir Charles Dilke in the 
course of his speech, and confirmed at the close of the discussion, 
by the Prime Minister. Even then, had there been the slightest 
desire on the part of the Cabinet to escape defeat, the object might 
have been attained with the utmost ease. Urged to have the 
debate adjourned, in order that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment might muster in greater force, the Prime Minister took 
no heed of the suggestion, and hurried on a verdict which he 
courted as a refuge from a graver fate. 

We repeat that all men who love their country better than their 
Party must rejoice that Mr. Gladstone is no longer Prime Minister 
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of England ; and we hail as of good augury the transfer of the 
direction of the affairs of the Empire to more competent and 
steadfast hands. But no language can be too severe to condemn 
the selfish levity with which the late Cabinet ran away from the 
public embarrassments it has created, leaving it to others to provide | 
a remedy as best they may. It is contrary to all precedent that a 
Ministry, and more especially a Ministry commanding a power- 
ful majority in the House of Commons, should retire from the 
management of public affairs because it is defeated on one of its 
minor financial proposals, and it is cowardice of the most heinous 
kind to violate custom in this respect, in order to escape from the 
dangers and perplexities gross mismanagement of public affairs 
has called into existence. But the late Prime Minister, while he 
can be taxed with both those offences, has added to them a third, 
yet more reprehensible. Availing himself of that casuistry which is 
as natural to him as it is displeasing to plain people, he stated in 
the House of Commons, and, of course, still maintains, that the 
Cabinet resigned solely because it was defeated on the Budget. In 
a literal and technical sense that may be true. In substance and 
in spirit it is the reverse of the truth. He resigned on the Budget 
because, if he had not done so, he would either have had to resign 
by reason of the hopeless discord that prevailed among his col- 
leagues, or to part with one section of his colleagues and carry on 
the Government as best he might with the help of the remainder. 
In other words, he uses language, unfortunately not for the first 
time, dexterously calculated to create an impression the very 
reverse of the real fact. Cleverness of a sort this undoubtedly is ; 
and it is unhappily a sort of cleverness that commands a high 
price in the political market. But even should it have partially 
succeeded, on this as on previous occasions, it will not alter the 
estimate formed of it by men whose consciences have not been 
debauched by the miserable shifts and devices that are so often 
confounded with statesmanship in our Party System. 

A manceuvre so barefaced and so flagrantly calculated to cast 
discredit on the working of our Party system, would not have 
been resorted to unless those who practised it had expected to 
reap from it some signal profit. Sir William Harcourt, Sir 
Charles Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain were not long in letting 
us perceive what was the nature of the advantage upon which Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues counted by wantonly throwing up 
the reins of Government, and abandoning their Sovereign to the 
anxieties with which their incapacity had burdened her. They 
were thereby to obtain for themselves once more that position of 
“‘oreater freedom and less responsibility” which, on a celebrated 
occasion, was turned to such account by their emancipated Chief. 
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Seeing an appeal to the country and a General Election full in 
view, they whispered among themselves that it would be a distinct 
gain if they could occupy the position of the attacking instead of 
the defending Party, and if they could contrive to divert attention 
from all the blood they have shed, all the treasure they have 
squandered, all the promises they have failed to keep, all the 
disasters they have brought upon the Empire and all the dis- 
honour they have inflicted upon the Realm, by entrapping a Tory 
Government into office, and then assailing it with the traditional 
vituperation, which, when skilfully employed, never fails to pro- 
duce its effect upon ignorant and prejudiced minds. They had 
convinced even themselves of their incapacity for the functions 
of Government; but they justly flattered themselves that in the 
arts of calumnious verbosity and rhetorical imposture they still 
have no equals. They could no longer conceal from themselves or 
from each other that their policy of sanguinary see-saw and costly 
poltroonery in Egypt had made them the wonder of their country- 
men and the scorn of foreign nations; and they avowed, with 
faces of blank astonishment, that the Solemn Covenant with which 
their Leader had coaxed Eleven Millions from the House of 
Commons was a solemn farce. But administrative ineptitude is, 
as we all know to our sorrow, perfectly compatible with magnificent 
speeches; and they calculated that, if once released from the 
duty of making their country respected abroad, they would be 
able, at any rate, to make their political rivals at home distrusted 
and ridiculous. In a word, they fancied that, by sacrificing six 
months of office for the moment, they would secure to themselves 
six years of power after the General Election. So, with no thought 
of anything but their own Party convenience and Party advantage, 
they deserted their posts without a second’s hesitation, and left 
the chaos they had created to be reduced to order by their 
successors. Should they insist upon repudiating this explanation of 
their conduct, and prefer to plead that what they did they did in 
pure innocence, an alternative it is true, is left them. What the 
nature of that alternative is, will perhaps be best described by 
an entry in Gordon’s Diary, that enduring monument of their. 
selfishness and their shame. The entry occurs on September 10th 
and runs thus: “‘A donkey quietly grazing near the North Fort, 
exploded one of the mines there. The donkey, angry and sur- 
prised, walked off unhurt.” 

Any exhibition of patriotism and public spirit, in an age and 
under a system which are not prolific of those qualities, is pecu- 
liarly welcome, even though by some persons it be regarded as only 
a proof of stupidity and blindness. Whether the Tory Party be 
blind and stupid or not, they are not so wanting in penetration as 
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not to have discerned at once the nature and motive of the 
maneuvre that induced the Radical Administration to commit 
suicide on the eve of the termination of the present Parliament. 
Neither is it surprising that many Conservatives, irritated by this 
transparent and shabby device, should have felt a strong objection 
to being made its victims, not being its dupes. The disadvantages 
attached to the acceptance of office by Lord Salisbury were as 
visible to himself and to his followers as they are to the sharpest 
and most cunning of his opponents. Happily, Party advantage 
and disadvantage are not the only, nor yet the main, considerations 
that are ever likely to determine the decisions and decide the con- 
duct of that Statesman. Without forgetting the obligations he 
owes to the Party that respects his judgment and reposes con- 
fidence in his leadership, Lord Salisbury had to think of the 
necessities of his Sovereign and the needs of his country; and 
when once Mr. Gladstone, in response to an invitation from the 
Queen to reconsider his decision, had distinctly refused to do so, 
Lord Salisbury had no option but to proceed with his task. Nor, 
for a man animated by the nobler rather than by the lower motives 
that influence politicians, was it possible to lose sight altogether 
of the severe condemnation pronounced alike by himself and his 
followers upon the management of our affairs by the defeated 
Government. The constant burden of Tory speeches during the 
past year has been the injury hourly wrought upon the Empire 
by the perverse and wayward policy of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Cabinet that submitted to his domineering will. Were these 
denunciations real? or were they nothing more than feeble imita- 
tions of the passionate insincerity of the revilers of Lord Beacons- 
field six years ago? They were sincere, and they were true; 
and their truth cast upon the Tory Party an evident responsi- 
bility which they could not honourably evade. To speak our 
whole mind upon the subject, the refusal of the Tory Party 
to take office, at the invitation of the Sovereign, would have 
been as grave and almost as gross a dereliction of duty as the 
abandonment of office by the Radical Party on an inadequate 
and disingenuous plea. No man who prefers his country to his 
Party can doubt that to get rid of Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues, by whatever means and in whatever circumstances, is a 
happy occurrence. Gratuitously to have given them six months 
more opportunity of disorganizing the Realm and discrediting 
the Empire, would have been arrant cowardice and a great 
crime. 

At the same time, it was evidently incumbent upon the States- 
man who had been appealed to by the Crown in a moment of 
grave difficulty to assume the direction of public affairs, to 
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take some precautions against the contingency of his labours 
being made fruitless by some fresh manceuvre on the part of his 
adversaries. Men who had just resorted to the shabbiest of tricks 
were not men of whom it could be assumed, without question, that 
they would observe the ordinary forms of Constitutional fair play, 
in dealing even with a rival whom they had pushed into office for 
their own convenience and the furtherance of their own fortunes. 
It therefore devolved upon Lord Salisbury to demand from the 
Leaders of the Opposition, which avowedly composes the majority 
of the House of Commons, trustworthy guarantees that his wish 
to serve his country at a pinch, and at the invitation of his adver- 
saries, should not be rendered nugatory by wanton and malevolent 
obstruction. It is not to be denied that Lord Salisbury asked for 
more than Mr. Gladstone consented to grant. But the assurances 
in the end given by the latter were, in the opinion of the Sovereign, 
practically adequate, and for Lord Salisbury to have persisted still 
further would have been equivalent to disregarding the judgment 
and increasing the embarrassment of the Crown. The services 
rendered by the Crown to the nation are not always the most 
visible or the most clearly recognized, even when they are the 
most substantial. But it is gratifying to be able to record that 
the voice of faction has not, on this occasion, attempted either to 
deny or to dissemble the immense benefits conferred on the nation 
by the combined tact and firmness of the Queen during the nego- 
tiations that led to a satisfactory solution of the late Ministerial 
Crisis. 

The formation of a Cabinet is usually esteemed to be a difficult 
undertaking ; and the new Prime Minister may congratulate him- 
self that he succeeded in his task with almost unexampled ease 
and rapidity. He has disappointed those who predicted that 
between the older and the new elements in the Party working 
cohesion could never be attained. He has sacrificed none of his 
old colleagues ; and those who imagined that he would do so, 
can have but little acquaintance with the character of the new 
Premier. The relinquishment of the Leadership of the Party in 
the House of Commons by Sir Stafford Northcote, and his transfer 
to the Upper House, under the title of the Earl of Iddesleigh, 
were assuredly not suggested by Lord Salisbury, and would never 
have been listened to for a moment, unless a wish to that effect 
had been communicated to him by Sir Stafford Northcote himself. 
It would be affectation to deny that that wish, influenced in great 
degree by impaired health, was in conformity with what his chief 
colleagues and followers in the Lower House thought, upon the 
whole, best for the Party and the country. Thus the new First 
Lord of the Treasury, who assumes that distinguished post at the 
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instance of the Prime Minister, has once again exhibited that 
single-minded devotion to the public interests which has made 
his name revered wherever it is mentioned. 

For the rest, the new Ministry contains a judicious blending 
of old and of new elements, without the combination of which 
either traditional experience or youthful vitality must have been 
sacrificed. Malicious speculators have been sorely chagrined on 
discovering that Lord Randolph Churchill was at once offered 
and at once accepted a seat in the Cabinet and a Department 
of the first importance, while at the same time adminis- 
trators of proved ability, who enjoyed the confidence of Lord 
Beaconsfield, retain their old or occupy cognate posts. There is, 
perhaps, no appointment that calls for special remark, unless it be 
the appointment of the Earl of Carnarvon to the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The studious tastes and scholarly qualities 
-of Lord Carnarvon are well known to readers of this Review ; 
and we fear that we may be losers, for a time, by his elevation 
to a post of absorbing responsibility. We believe that only the 
strongest sense of duty has induced him to assume functions, 
some of which are probably alien to his tastes and foreign to his 
habits. But if suavity of manner, united to firmness of mind, can 
enable a man to grapple successfully with the difficulties presented 
by the problem of governing Ireland, Lord Carnarvon will not have 
cause to regret that, in going to that country to represent his 
Sovereign, he subordinated considerations of private convenience 
to patriotism and public spirit. 

We may assume that the remaining work of the Session and of 
this Parliament will be got through without hindrance or excite- 
ment. We have not commented upon the minor appointments in 
the new Ministry; since, in even a greater degree than those within 
the Cabinet, they are marked by a wise mixture of familiar and novel 
elements. It is said that the new Government will be overmatched 
in debating power in the House of Commons; and, in a certain 
sense, that is true. But, for our part, in so far as it is true, we 
rejoice over the circumstance. The gift of what is called oratory 
has not produced such satisfactory fruits that a Tory Cabinet should 
greatly wish to possess them. To talk like the late Prime Minister, 
yet to be able to govern no better than he has governed, would not 
be an object of ambition to any sensible man; and those of his 
colleagues who are the most celebrated for the copia fandi have not 
proved the most successful administrators, nor secured the largest 
amount of public esteem. The new leader of the House of Com- 
mons is a lucid, business-like, and, when necessary, a weighty 
speaker ; and if the colleagues of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach accept 
hin, in this respect, as an example, they will at least do all in their 
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power to restore the dignity and usefulness, now somewhat impaired,. 
of the debates of the House of Commons. 

But, say the confident foes and timorous friends of the new 
Administration, this may be all very well; Lord Salisbury may 
have formed a Cabinet from the purest and most elevated motives, 
and the colleagues he has assembled about him may be thoroughly 
competent administrators and speakers of pith and moment. But 
how will that help him to baffle the appeals to greed and passion 
that will unquestionably be made to five million electors by the. 
loosened tongues of his political adversaries during the coming 
months? How will all this serve him when the General Election 
is at hand, and the struggle takes place for the suffrages of 
the English people ? 

We will venture upon no predictions. For us, it is enough that 
the Tory Party should do their duty, and leave the reward to take 
eare of itself. But should the hands that have so courageously 
grasped the direction of our affairs at a moment when their con- 
dition was one of unparalleled gloom, and gave cause for unprece- 
dented anxiety, succeed in restoring to England the reputation and 
authority she once held in the councils of the world and the 
estimation of mankind; should Egypt cease to be our opprobrium 
and our shame; and should the people of India and the tribes of 


Central Asia once again recognize with awe our Imperial sceptre ;— 

then either the Tory Party will, by these achievements, acquire the 

confidence and receive the support of the majority of the Electors 

when the next great Party struggle comes to be fought, or we 
shall be obliged to despair of the political sagacity and the just. 
instincts of the English People. 
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Ir is pleasant, when so much is in controversy, to enter upon a 
field where even the most confirmed pessimist can point to nothing 
save improvement. Whoever will compare the condition of juvenile 
crime now, with that which existed thirty years ago, cannot fail to 
be struck by the contrast. ‘‘ Prisons multiply,” wrote in 1851 the 
sober organ of Whig orthodoxy, “and are better regulated ; juvenile 
offenders Acts are passed, and boys whipped by the hundred ; the 
schoolmaster walks abroad enlightening our youth on geography, 
history, the steam engine, and social science. Ragged schools and 
refuges increase, and eloquent chairmen and treasurers rejoice in 
speaking of thousands of vagabonds and thieves enlisted under 
the banner of the Ragged School Union and its dependent esta- 
blishments. And still, in spite of all, the vexing fact of a large 
amount of juvenile delinquency remains, and the young offender 
gains ground upon us—the plague of the policeman, the difficulty of 
the magistrate, a problem to the statesman, and a sorrow to the 
philanthropist.”—Edinburgh Review, vol. xciv. p. 404. Fifty-five 
boys, committed to Bath Gaol in 1844, were known to have been 
re-committed to that or other prisons two hundred and six times 
in the course of the next five years. At the end of that period, 
fifteen of the fifty-five were transported, thirty were still living a 
life of crime, and five had died. At that time, upon entering a 
gaol, one was startled at the youth of the great mass of the in- 
mates. The collecting of the prisoners for divine service almost 
resembled the collecting of children to their school. The Jew 
Fagin in Oliver Twist was not without his prototype in real life. 
A man was known to boast that he had trained upwards of 500: 
young thieves. As Miss Carpenter remarked, the only schoot 
provided in Great Britain by the State for her children was the 
gaol. The wise saying of Goldsmith, as to the danger of making 
punishment familiar, and yet not formidable, was disregarded. A 
succession of short imprisonments served but to brutalize the 
young offender, and to enable him, when arrived at years of 


discretion, to take his place in the pretorian guard of hardened 
criminals. 
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In this state of things the views of philanthropists at length 
prevailed, and Acts were passed, commencing in 1854, under which 
the present system of reformatory industrial schools has been 
developed. England had already been forestalled in the prosecution 
of this good work. The French Government had recognized and 
made use of the institution of Mettray, and similar establishments 
had been set on foot in other parts of France. In America insti- 
tutions similar to our reformatory and industrial schools have 
been for many years in existence. Useful as was the work done 
by the various voluntary homes and refuges which existed prior to 
the passing of the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Act, it is 
obvious that without the principle of compulsion, as now recognized, 
little could be done to stem the tide of juvenile delinquency. 
“The effect of the system of certified schools,’—we are quoting 
from the report recently issued by the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the condition of Reformatory Industrial Schools— 
“‘established by these enactments, upon juvenile and adult crime, 
has on the whole been very satisfactory. They are credited, we 
believe justly, with having broken up the gangs of young criminals 
in the larger towns; with putting an end to the training of boys 
as professional thieves, and with rescuing children fallen into 
crime from becoming habitual or hardened offenders, while they 
have undoubtedly had the effect of preventing large numbers of 
children from entering a career of crime.” Since the establishment 
of reformatory and industrial schools juvenile commitments to 
prison have decreased regularly year by year until, from having 
been in 1856 nearly 14,000, they had fallen in 1881 to 5,483. Nor 
does the matter end here. The statistics of adult crime bear 
eloquent testimony to the importance of the work done by refor- 
matories and industrial schools. ‘‘ Whereas in the quinquennial 
period of 1855-59, one sentence of penal servitude was inflicted in 
every 7,406 persons, the proportion steadily decreased, until in the 
year 1881 there was only one sentence to every 17,084.” Other 
causes have undoubtedly been in operation, but the Commissioners 
report their belief that this result is largely and mainly due to the 
agency of these schools, which, by dealing with neglected and 
abandoned children, have prevented their growing up to a career 
of crime. 

But it may be objected, if the results are so satisfactory, why 
not leave well alone? Why has a Royal Commission been holding 
sittings in England, Scotland, and Ireland ? and why has so long 
and searching an inquiry into the present system been deemed 
necessary? ‘To this it is sufficient to reply that, because a state 
of things has worked well, it does not therefore follow that it is 
not capable of improvement. Moreover, apart from their proposed 
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alteration in the law, which we will deal with presently, the Report 
of the Commissioners will bear excellent fruit in serving to allay 
the exaggerated suspicions in the public mind as to the general 
management of reformatories and industrial schools which were 
aroused by the unfortunate, and altogether exceptional, case of 
St. Paul’s Industrial School. ‘‘ After having heard a large number 
of witnesses of every description, visited many schools, and taken 
the best means in our power to ascertain their results, we do not 
hesitate to assert our opinion that over and above their effect in 
reducing the amount of both juvenile and adult crime, these 
schools are fulfilling to a very large extent the objects for which 
they were designed, and are successfully training a vast number of 
children for honest and useful lives. . . . We shall be sorry if the 
number and importance of our criticisms and suggestions con- 
veyed the impression that we deemed the work of these schools to 
be other than important and beneficial, to be inconsistent with the 
convictions we entertain, and the opinions we have expressed, that 
these schools are doing a great and beneficent work.” 

Upon the very important question of State versus Private 
Management it is satisfactory to find the Report speaking with no 
uncertain voice. The present state of things, under which the 
State contributes more than three-fourths of the cost, and yet has 
no direct share in the management, at the first blush appears 
anomalous, and there are not wanting those who, pointing to the 
somewhat analogous case of prisons, say that the only way by 
which the State can secure uniformity and prevent abuses, is by 
assuming the direct control. To this it is sufficient to reply that 
prisons and reformatories do not in reality stand upon the same 
footing. It is no part of the functions of the State to reform 
criminals, although it may be its most economical, as well as 
wisest, policy to utilise and subsidise individual efforts in that 
direction. No mere official system could possibly provide the per- 
sonal zeal and interest, without which these institutions would 
soon become mere prisons for the retention of juvenile offenders. 
The same argument applies, although with less force, to their 
management by public elected bodies. And we observe with satis- 
faction that the Commissioners ‘‘do not recommend that school 
boards and other public-elected bodies should be responsible for 
the actual management of any increased number of these institu- 
tions” (with the exception of truant and day industrial schools, 
which stand upon an altogether different footing). The more, 
however, reliance is placed on local management, the more neces- 
sary is it that that management should be a reality, and that the 
State should satisfy itself thereof by means of the Home Office 
inspectors. Upon the question of management we would refer to 
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one recommendation of the Report. They comment on the absence 
of women from the committees of management of even girls’ re- 
formatories and industrial schools. They recommend “that the 
assistance of women, both as members of the managing committee 
and as regular visitors of the school, should be enlisted wherever it 
is possible. . . . There is the further advantage to girls, who have 
been under the care of refined and educated women, of having a 
friend of their own sex on whom they may depend in after life for 
sympathy or guidance.” 

We now propose to treat, in as much detail as space will permit, 
the recommendations of the Commission, showing the alterations 
which they propose in the existing law. As the law stands at 
present, a juvenile offender can practically only be dealt with by 
imprisonment, unless he is under twelve, in which case, after 
being charged, he can be sent to an industrial school. (The 
sending to a reformatory involves a preliminary imprisonment of 
at least ten days.) The Report recommends the following alterna- 
tives for committal, viz. the power (a) to order the boy to be 
whipped; (b) to fine the parent, and imprison him in default; (c) to 
take security from the parent for his child’s good behaviour ; 
(d) to order and record punishment, without recording a convic- 
tion. The Court having in every case the power to compel the 
attendance of the parent. Of the justice of these recommendations 
there will be, we should hope, little question. That parents should 
be responsible towards society for the acts of their children, who 
are themselves practically irresponsible, appears a presumption of 
the soundest equity ; a presumption, of course, always liable to be 
rebutted upon the facts of each individual case. The present 
administrators of justice may well be trusted to see that such a 
law does not fall hardly upon the deserving poor. There is a 
further suggestion on this subject, which we regret is not men- 
tioned among the Commissioners’ recommendations. It is, that 
cases of juvenile crime should be dealt with separately, and after 
the termination of the other business of the Court. This is the 
practice in the State of Massachusetts ; and if the object be, as we 
understand it is, to draw the broadest line of demarcation possible 
between cases of juvenile and adult delinquency, it seems well 
worthy of the consideration of our authorities. 

With respect to reformatories, the present law is, that the 
offender, at the date of his committal, must be under sixteen; and 
this the Commissioners do not propose to alter. The period of 
detention must be for not less than two, or more than five years. 
It is proposed to substitute for this a minimum of three years, 
coupled with a more general use of the power of licensing out. 
Wherever a child of less than fourteen years of age, or on a first 
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conviction, is committed to a reformatory, a report of the circum- 
stances of the case should be sent to the ‘Home Secretary. The 
Commissioners strongly recommend the establishment of special 
reformatories for refractory cases, weekly payments being made 
by the reformatory which transfers the child, so as to guard 
against the danger that managers should be inclined to shift 
from their own shoulders the burden of mastering troublesome 
children. 

Upon the much-debated question as to the expediency of pre- 
vious imprisonment in the case of children committed to reforma- 
tories, the Commissioners decide upon the whole in favour of the 
present law. They recommend, however, that, in the case of boys 
under fourteen, the magistrates shall be empowered to order 
whipping as an alternative. In the case of girls, the period of 
confinement should be passed, in properly-fitted cells, in or near 
the reformatory to which they may be committed. At present a 
power exists to transfer children from industrial schools to re- 
formatories, but not without a term of previous imprisonment. 
The Commissioners propose to take away the necessity of this, 
and to give analogous powers of transfer from reformatories to 
industrial schools. 

Under the existing law, speaking roughly, any child may be 
sent to an industrial school, being under the age of fourteen, who 
is found begging, or wandering anp without a home or proper 
guardianship, or visible means of subsistence, or who is destitute, 
being an orphan, or with a surviving parent undergoing a term of 
penal servitude or imprisonment, or who frequents the company 
of thieves or prostitutes. A child may further be sent to an indus- 
trial school, on the complaint of its parents that it is refractory. 
But this power, offering as it obviously does an opportunity to 
bad parents to divest themselves of their proper liabilities, the Com- 
missioners propose to take away. If a child is under twelve he 
can, on being charged with an offence, be sent to an industrial 
school, provided he has not been previously convicted. The 
Commissioners propose to extend the operation of this enactment 
by raising the age to fourteen, and, indirectly, by the power which 
is given to order and record punishment without recording a con- 
viction. A further class of inmates of industrial schools has been 
supplied by the operation of the Education Acts; a breach of 
an attendance order, obtained in certain cases from a magistrate, 
rendering the child liable to be committed to an industrial 
school. But this subject will be more fully treated when we 
come to discuss day industrial schools. With regard to the limit 
of age, the Commissioners propose no alteration in the existing 
law, under which a child of any age can be sent to an industrial 
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school, provided that it is under fourteen, but they suggest that 
in the case of a child under ten a report of the circumstances of 
the case shall be sent by the magistrate to the Home Secretary. 
They then recommend that, in imitation of the Kilkenny Industrial 
School, schools should be set apart for the reception of young 
children, such schools being conducted and taught by women. 
At present a child can be committed for any period, so long as 
he is not detained after reaching the age of sixteen. The Com- 
missioners propose to substitute for this a uniform committal 
until the age of sixteen, subject to the managers’ power to license 
and board out, at the expiration of one month, or to license to an 
employer, at any time after the expiration (as at present) of 
eighteen months, and to the existing power of discharge by order 
of the Secretary of State at any time. Readers of Lord Cran- 
brook’s article on ‘‘ Boarding Out,” in the number of the National 
Review for December 1883, will note with satisfaction the recom- 
mendation that a properly regulated scheme of boarding out 
should become part of the system of industrial schools. If care 
be taken to prevent the interference of worthless parents, there is 
no reason why boarding out should not be as suited to the case of 
children from industrial schools as it is to the case of those from 
workhouses. Whereas the average cost of a child in an industrial 
school is 7s. 6d. per week, it could be boarded out for about 3s. 
And while children remain in industrial schools until the age of 
sixteen, a boy or girl, upon a small farm, could probably earn 
its own living when about fourteen years of age. Moreover—and 
this is of far greater importance—the system of boarding out 
consults better the child’s true interests. Boys and girls on 
leaving industrial schools are often sent out into the world per- 
fectly helpless. The girls have been elaborately taught—every- 
thing except those things which a mistress expects them to know. 
The boys have had an industrial training, but they are not fitted 
to become at once skilled artizans, and, as ordinary workmen, 
they feel themselves at first at a disadvantage. If it be true 
that it must be a very bad home which is not better than no 
home at all, that system would seem to be the best which most 
closely copies the features of the natural family. 

With regard to the procedure on committal to these institu- 
tions, the Report makes valuable recommendations. At present, 
at the time when the child is committed, nothing is settled as to 
the parent’s contribution. The committing authority (the county 
magistrate, a town council, or a school board) makes, under agree- 
ment with the managers, weekly grants for each case sent, vary- 
ing, to speak roughly, from about one-third to rather less than 
one-fourth of the total cost. The remaining sum necessary is 
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supplied by the Treasury, which, however, can enforce contribution 
from the parents, to the extent of 5s. per week. The general 
practice is for a local agent of the Treasury to agree with the 
parents what they shall contribute. In case no agreement is 
arrived at, application must be made to the Court to order a 
reasonable contribution, when, however, the parents’ liability 
dates from the making of the order, and not from the date of 
committal. The effect of a recent Act of Parliament has been 
to make these parents’ contributions civil debts, and, there- 
fore, enforceable only by the process of distraining the man’s 
goods. As, however, a natural reluctance exists to resort to this 
process, which has the effect of breaking up the entire home, a 
practical immunity is secured to such parents as may wish to 
evade their legal liabilities. Such a system offers, in fact, a 
premium to the selfish and neglectful. Train up a child in 
the way it should nor go, and the State will take it off your 
hands, and rear and feed it at the public expense. “In many 
cases,” we are told, “‘the parents look upon admission as a pri- 
vilege . . . talking of the school as a seminary that their children 
have been fortunate enough to get into. And, indeed, on the 
evenings of the annual social meeting, they take their acquain- 
tances there to point out with satisfaction their children.” This 
modern development of the ovrjous & ro mputavetw it would need the 
pen of a Carlyle to celebrate as it deserves. To remedy this state 
of things the Commissioners propose that when the child is 
brought up, with a view to committal, the case should be re- 
manded for at least a week, and, if necessary, two or three. That, 
meanwhile, inquiries should be made by the local authority, and 
that, on the final committal being made, it should in all cases be 
accompanied by an order made in the presence of the parent and 
a representative of the local authority, settling their respective 
contributions. The local authority would be the Guardians of the 
Poor, and upon them would fall the duty of exacting the parents’ 
contribution, which would go to diminish the local rates, instead 
of, as now, to the Central Exchequer., (This recommendation, 
however, does not extend to the case of reformatories.) A 
simple and summary process of recovering payment, with the 
alternative of prompt imprisonment, accompanied, if necessary, 
with hard labour, is to be substituted for the present cumbrous 
and ineffective procedure. The possible liability of the parent is 
to extend to the entire cost of the child, although in hardly any 
cases would such a sum be in fact recovered. The effect of the 
above recommendations would be at once to obtain larger con- 
tributions from the parents in cases of committal to an industrial 
school, and greatly to diminish the number of such committals. 
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At present, inconvenience results from the practice of laying a 
false statement of the child’s age before the magistrate, its release 
being subsequently claimed on the production of the certificate of 
birth. The Report recommends that ‘‘in all cases where the 
offenders are represented to be less than sixteen years of age, the 
magistrate shall call for the production of the birth certificate, and 
that, if is not produced, he should decide, after hearing evidence on 
oath, what, in the judgment of the Court, is the child’s age, and 
that the age so decided shall be held to be the true age for all 
purposes connected with the Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Acts, and for licensing and control, any subsequent evidence to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” With regard to the inspection of 
industrial schools the Commissioners propose no alteration in the 
present system, under which the general inspection is in the hands 
of the Home Office. They suggest, however, that the inspector's 
visits should be more frequent, and made as often as possible 
without notice. We observe that the Report is silent upon a point 
upon which much has been said, namely, as to the expediency of 
enabling the inspectors to hold inquiries upon oath. This may be 
merely, however, a casus omissus. At present a difficulty exists in 
obtaining good teachers for industrial schools. This arises in great 
measure from the action of the Educational Department in refusing 
to recognize the status of teachers in industrial schools. 

To remedy this it is proposed to transfer the education inspec- 
tion of reformatories and industrial schools to the Education 
Department, and to extend to them, under suitable regulations, 
the privilege of earning a share of the education grant. By this 
means the teachers in reformatories and industrial schools would be 
placed on an equality with those in public elementary schools, 
while the education therein would be further rendered efficient by 
the application to them, mutatis mutandis, of requirements as to 
education, and restrictions upon juvenile labour, similar to those 
imposed by the law on parents and employers. Undoubtedly these 
recommendations will suggest to some fears lest too great a stress 
be laid on mere mental, as opposed to moral and physical develop- 
ment. At the same time the recurrence of a thorough and efficient 
inspection by the Home Office will tend to counteract this tendency ; 
while it is difficult to see by what other means the teachers’ 
grievances could have been so successfully surmounted. With 
regard to the age until which the control of managers should con- 
tinue, the Report recommends that such control, in the case of 
children attaining the age of sixteen without being discharged, 
should continue for another two years; and in the case of inmates 
of reformatories for two years after the expiration of their term of 
detention, or if at that date they are over nineteen, then until the 
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age of twenty-one. By this means children will be protected from 
the interference of wicked parents at a very critical period of their 
life. ‘* A parent who has allowed his child to fall into evil ways, 
and who has shown little or no parental interest in its welfare 
during the earlier years of its detention, and has perhaps evaded 
the duty of contributing to its support, will often awaken to a keen 
interest in it as the moment approaches when it will be free from 
restraint, and when it has attained an age at which its earnings 
will be an acceptable addition to the family resources. Such a 
parent has, in our opinion, forfeited any right to exert over the 
child an authority more properly belonging to the managers of the 
school, which has been undoing the sad effects of parental neglect, 
and fulfilling the duties which the parent had failed to perform in 
the education and training of the child.” Under the present law, 
managers of both reformatories and industrial schools have power 
to apprentice children without the parents’ consent ; it is proposed 
that they should have equally full power of disposal for employ- 
ment at home, or at sea, or by emigration. The naval and military 
authorities should further issue regulations authorizing the enlist- 
ment of boys from industrial schools without the parents’ consent 
being required. A power already exists which enables managers 
to license out children after the expiration of eighteen months of 
the period of detention to trustworthy and respectable persons 
willing to receive and take charge of them. The commissioners 
suggest that a more general use should be made of this power, and 
that managers should be encouraged to put it in force, by receiving 
certain allowances on the occasion of such licenses. 

It is found that owing, in great measure, to the early age at: 
which children are sent to training ships, a large proportion do 
not in fact take to a sea life; the extra cost incurred being 
thereby wasted, and the training of the boy to a very great extent 
thrown away. This danger would be obviated were no boy placed 
upon a training ship until he has reached the age of twelve, and had 
himself given his consent and received a medical certificate of 
fitness. Each ship might be associated with a group of land 
schools, proper cases being from time to time transferred from one 
to the other. 

It is found by experience that the first return from sea | 
is the real crisis in the boy’s life. During the voyage he has 
very probably been for a while sick and wretched, and in any case 
will have had to rough it a good deal. On returning home he 
finds himself for the first time his own master, while the system of 
deferred pay gives him the command of a considerable sum of 
money. To meet this peril, it has been suggested that there should 
be in every case agents in connection with the training ships, 
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whose business it should be to procure berths for boys ; to persuade 
them, if possible, to avail themselves of the power which is now 
given to seamen on their agreement of service, to allot a portion of 
their wages to relatives or to savings banks, to look after them 
upon their return from their first voyage, and generally to act the 
part of an adviser and friend, to a class who stand in especial 
need of such advice and friendship. 

In close connection with this subject lies the general question of 
“voluntary homes.” Such homes established in connection with 
reformatories or industrial schools, and “designed to afford a 
respectable lodging under good influence to those who are taking 
their first steps in life after their detention, have proved most 
useful in many places.” By this means the shock of the first 
plunge into life is greatly lessened, while a boy who may have 
failed to retain his first situation has a home to which he may 
return, instead of drifting, as otherwise he almost certainly would, 
into bad ways. 

In the case of both reformatories and industrial schools the 
Commissioners strongly report in favour of keeping them as small 
as local circumstances will allow. Where a large institution is 
inevitable they recommend the dividing of the school into sections, 
each under a responsible head. By this means that immediate 
personal influence is secured which is so necessary, if these 
institutions are to successfully carry on the work for which they 
are intended. 

When, however, we have established a proper system of reforma- 
tories for children who have actually fallen into crime, and of 
industrial schools for those who, though they may as yet have 
committed no actual crime, are yet being brought up in such a 
manner as must sooner or later place them among the criminal 
classes, it is found that there is need for a third class of institu- 
tions before we reach the stage of the ordinary elementary school. 
Under the provisions of the Education Act known as Lord San- 
don’s, in the case of parents neglecting the education of the child, 
or where the child is found wandering, or not under proper control, 
or in bad company, the School Board officer can take the child 
before a magistrate, and obtain from him an order commanding its 
attendance at some certified elementary school. In case this 
“attendance order” is disregarded, the parent can be summoned 
and fined or imprisoned in default, and the child sent to a day or 
an ordinary industrial school. Under this Act, School Boards have 
power both to establish ordinary industrial schools, from which the 
children can be let out on licence at the expiration of one month 
‘instead of, as in other cases, eighteen months), and also day in- 
dustrial schools, from which the children return home at night. 
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The above provisions point to the class for which truant and day 
‘industrial schools are necessary. Besides the criminal or semi- 
criminal parent, there is the parent who is so dissolute and neglect- 
ful, that it is impossible to provide for the proper maintenance and 
education of his children without the interference of the public 
cauthorities. And besides the criminal or semi-criminal child, 
there is the child who has so completely escaped from parental 
‘control as to make it desirable for the State to interfere. How far 
truant and day industrial schools are both necessary does not 
appear certain. Theoretically the distinction between them is 
wide enough, the truant school applying to the case where the fault 
is that of the child, the day school applying to the case where 
the fault is that of the parent; but in practice the two classes are 
found to merge the one in the other. If public opinion would 
‘tolerate the flogging of young truants, the need for truant schools 
would be greatly lessened. There is a further suggestion which 
‘we have nowhere seen made, but which may be worth mentioning. 
It is that day industrial schools should have attached to them a 
-certain amount of sleeping accommodation, so that the case of 
‘truants and day-boarders might be dealt with in the same esta- 
blishment. We do not suppose that truants are of a really more 
hardened type, so as to corrupt the day-boarders. In any case it 
would seem desirable that power should be given to license out 
‘from truant schools at a yet earlier period than after a month’s 
detention. The term of a month would appear either too short or 
‘too long—too short, if it is intended thoroughly to reform the 
‘child before such licensing, too long if the object be to provide 
a stage of sharp and vigorous discipline. It is but fair, however, 
to admit that the results of truant schools under the present 
system appear to be extremely satisfactory. In the first half-year 
of 1883 the actual attendances of boys licensed out from Upton 
House (the truant school of the London School Board) amounted 
to 92°69 per cent. of the possible. And even still more satisfactory 
results have been attained at Plymouth. At present there are but 
six of these schools in England and Wales, those of London, Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, Plymouth, Swansea, and Brighton School Boards, 
and none in Scotland, the provisions of Lord Sandon’s Act, under 
which both truant and day industrial schools have been established, 
not applying to that country. The Report recommends the exten- 
sion to Scotland of such provisions. But if under present circum- 
stances the truant schools form a necessary part of the system of 
State education as now established, a yet stronger case may be 
set up on behalf of the day industrial schools. At present there 
are but ten of these in England, and two in Glasgow, established 
under a local Act. The Liverpool School Board were the first 
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to make use of the power to establish these schools. The children are. 
chiefly sent to them for non-compliance with “ attendance orders,” 
where the fault is supposed, at least in part, to lie with the parent. 
There is another class for which, if indeed they are to be educated 
at all, such schools appear absolutely indispensable. In all our 
great towns there are children in such a condition of poverty and 
want, that it is out of the question for them to attend the ordinary 
elementary schools. A system of compulsory education, effectively 
worked, cannot fail to throw a lurid light on the position of these 
unhappy waifs and strays of our civilization. Much has been 
done in the past, and is still being done, to cope with this evil 
by the system of ‘ragged schools.’”’ But these schools labour 
under the great disadvantage of having no compulsory hold upon 
the children, and no powers of exacting adequate contribution, 
when such is possible, from the parent. ‘‘ Unless payment is 
strictly enforced,” said the late Rev. Sydney Turner, “the in- 
dustrial school would become a haven not so much for unmanageable 
as ill-managed children.” And the remark applies with especial 
force to the case of day industrial schools. We have no desire to 
appear the advocates of a scheme for pauperizing parents, nor 
would the present, when all men are groaning under the burden 
of an ever-growing education rate, be an opportune moment in 
which to make such a proposal. Undoubtedly there does exist 
on this ground a prejudice against day industrial schools. It is 
feared that they may tend to encourage pauperism. On the other 
hand, it is found by experience that the parents are in fact anxious 
to get their children out of these schools. They do not like having 
to pay for the child’s maintenance. The actual sum of money is 
not large, in many cases not large enough ; but it is a definite sum 
to be paid out, whereas what a child costs at home is not felt in 
the general outlay. Were the alterations made in the mode of 
collecting contributions which have been referred to above, this 
feeling on the part of parents would become yet stronger. More- 
over, a child at an ordinary school can earn a certain amount in 
the streets, after the close of school, and the parents do not like 
being deprived of this source of income. They have a further 
objection to the day industrial school, in that they are worried by 
its visitors to send their children to school at the early hour. 
‘There remains another powerful argument in favour of day indus- 
trial schools. Where, as in London, they do not exist, in cases of 
repeated offences against the educational laws, magistrates have 
no alternative but to send the child for a long period to an ordi- 
nary industrial school. The effect of the Education Acts has been, 
in the words of the Commission, “largely to increase the number 
of committals to these schools.” 
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Such a state of things appears to us to involve a wrong at once 
to the child and to the.community. We freely grant that in many 
cases, though the child is in form charged with a mere breach 
of an ‘‘ attendance order,” it in fact belongs to the class for which 
industrial schools are especially intended, and such cases must be 
put out of consideration. There will remain, however, a large 
number of cases in which industrial schools have been con- 
sidered auxiliary to the due working of the system of compulsory 
education. To send a child, whose only offence has been that he 
has behaved as hundreds of the children of the rich are daily 
behaving, to associate for a long term with thieves, or thieves in 
embryo, is to inflict a monstrous wrong upon the child. Moreover, 
the public have a just ground of complaint, when institutions 
intended for a specific end, and supported by large grants of public 
money, are made use of for purposes which could be effected far 
more efficiently, as well as at a much less cost, by other means. 
Holding as we do very strongly these opinions, we regret that the 
‘Commissioners have not seen fit to adopt the suggestion that the 
supervision of truant and day industrial schools should be removed 
from the Home Office, and transferred to the Educational Depart- 
ment. It is not because the idea of the Home Office is surrounded 
in the minds of the working classes with criminal associations, that 
we deem this change desirable—such sentimental considerations 
may well be disregarded ; but if truant and day industrial schools 
are to form part of the general educational machinery, and if 
the distinction between them and the ordinary industrial schools 
is to be further emphasised, and the connection of School Boards 
with the latter is to be entirely severed, it would surely accord 
better with the spirit of such recommendations that each class 
of institutions should be under the supervision of that central 
department which is concerned with its own subject matter. The 
argument adduced in favour of the present system, from the fact that 
children at truant and day industrial schools are under committal 
by a magistrate, is very far from convincing ; because children 
are equally often attending the ordinary elementary schools under 
compulsion of a magistrate’s order, and the Commissioners them- 
selves recommend that School Board officers should have the power 
to take a child not complying with an “‘ attendance order” to the 
school named in the order. There is another branch of their report 
which seems to make against the conclusion arrived at by the 
Commissioners. They say that “truancy and irregularity of 
attendance are often partly due to backwardness of education, and 
to the discouragement a child experiences at finding itself con- 
stantly at the bottom of its class, and unable to compete with other 
children.” On the other hand, the plan of short detention is not 
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found to be compatible with much industrial work or training. 
The Commissioners, therefore, recommend that full-time elementary 
instruction should be the rule in these schools, such instruction, 
being given by women, who are found to have special qualifications. 
for dealing with backward children. The result of this will be 
that, except in name, these institutions will cease to be industrial. 
schools. It is true that some practical industrial work is to be 
provided for the hours not devoted to school. But this would 
be equally desirable at the ordinary elementary schools, did the- 
time during which the children attend make it possible. In this. 
state of things may we not ask, is it necessary to continue a name- 
which does not rightly describe the thing intended, and which may: 
be misleading in its consequences? If truant schools are to form. 
a part of the general educational machinery, it is to be hoped that 
they may obtain for themselves recognition in their own name, in 
the terms of an Act of Parliament, and not, as now, creep in by 
a side wind under the general heading of industrial shools. Might 
not the same opportunity be utilised to re-christen day industrial 
schools by a name more significant of their proper functions? If 
the example of Liverpool is to be generally followed, and if the 
day industrial schools are to be, in all large towns, employed, as. 
a necessary step in the work of compulsory education, we shall be 
forgiven if the importance of the matter has led us to labour, at 
wearisome length, our reasons for venturing to differ from the- 
conclusion of the Commissioners on this branch of the subject. 

An objection is sometimes taken to the system of day industrial 
schools, on the ground that a bad home undoes at night all the. 
good which the child may have got during the day. Experience 
does not seem to bear out this opinion. In the great majority of 
cases the parents are merely dissipated or neglectful, and are glad 
enough that their children should grow up better than themselves... 
Very often a properly-brought-up child will unconsciously bring. 
to bear a good influence upon the home. Moreover, in some cases 
the women who have charge of the day industrial schools will, in 
the course of their visits, get a hold upon the parents. The 
children must be at school at eight in the morning, and may be 
sent as early as six, and do not leave until six in the evening.. 
Returning home tired, but with their stomachs well filled, they 
should be in no mood for mischief. Very likely they see and hear 
much at home which it is very undesirable for children to become 
aware of, but in such matters there must be always a great diffe- 
rence between the case of the children of the poor and the children 
of the rich, and, happily, it is a mistake to confound innocence 
with ignorance on this subject. It will be well always to remem- 
ber the wise words of the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, quoted and- 
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adopted by the Commissioners: ‘‘ Wherever we disturb the family 
system we are apt to create evils which almost counteract the 
good that we are doing.” 

Closely connected with the subject of truant and day industrial 
schools lies the question of the casual employment of children. 
The evil effects of allowing young children to sell newspapers and 
other articles, at all hours of the night, in streets and places of 
public amusement, are very patent. ‘‘ During the year 1881 
67 per cent. of the cases sent to reformatory and industrial schools 
by the Manchester School Board were children who had been 
street-hawkers ; while in Leeds the same class furnished 60 per 
cent. of the committals to the industrial schools.” In Scotland the 
power already exists to prevent altogether the casual employment. 
of children under ten, and that of children between ten and fourteen 
who have not obtained a certificate of knowledge, after nine at night 
in summer, and eight in winter. In practice, however, this power 
is ‘‘ almost a dead letter, owing to the smallness of the penalties 
under it, compared to the amount of the gains resulting from its 
violations.” A local Act has been passed for Manchester, which 
attempts to deal with this evil, and legislation dealing with the 
subject is also in contemplation at Liverpool and Leeds. The 
Report recommends “ legislation giving power to municipal autho- 
rities to regulate the casual employment of children, if necessary 
with the assistance of the police, care being taken that the fines 
imposed are sufficient penalties.” We donot propose to enter here 
into the financial aspects of the question. To render these intel- 
ligible would require greater space than we have now at ourcommand. 
The general result of the adoption of the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations would be to ‘‘reduce considerably the numbers of 
children sent for long terms of detention to reformatory and indus- 
trial schools, and, consequently, their cost to the local authorities. 
and the Treasury.” At the same time, the extension of the Educa- 
tion Grant to these schools would involve an increased charge on 
the taxes, while the proposed development of the system of truant. 
and day industrial schools would necessitate a larger expenditure 
on those two classes of institutions. 

We have now dealt, in however inadequate a manner, with most 
of the recommendations contained in this important Report. What. 
chance there may be of legislation upon its lines in this, or in the 
next, session of Parliament, we know not. If the Liberal Party 
are really anxious to make good Mr. Chamberlain’s boast, and to 
show themselves “ the true saviours of society,” let them drop their 
proud measures of organic reform, which no one, save a few noisy 
busybodies, desires, and which will not add by one tittle to the 
sum of national happiness and well-being, and let them turn their 
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attention to subjects such as this. No new foundations have to be 
laid, or rival styles to be discussed. Only a few finishing touches 
are required, in what is already an imposing and goodly edifice. 
There is a further reason why the subject here treated may claim, 
at the present time, especial attention. The voluminous discussion 
of the question of the Dwellings of the Poor which has followed the 
publication of Lord Salisbury’s article in the National Review, 
appears to have established certain facts beyond fear of contra- 
diction. The first and foremost is this, that the difficulty lies 
quite as much with the people themselves as with their dwellings. 
There is, unhappily, a large population in the slums of our great 
cities, so vile, and filthy, and debased, that, were you to furnish 
them with model dwelling-houses to-day, in a week they would 
have converted them into hovels. Not the least melancholy note. 
in “‘ the bitter cry of outcast London” is that, to a very great 
extent, it is outcast through its own fault. Were this class re- 
moved, it is probable that individual efforts such as those of Miss 
Octavia Hill and others, if aided by the rigid enforcement of right 
sanitary laws, would suffice to deal with the problem as it affects 
the bond fide labouring classes. It is the existence side by side 
with the working poor of large masses of people who will not work, 
and whom drink is always drawing to the verge of crime, if they 
are not already criminal, which so greatly complicates the - ques- 
tion. With the present generation we can do but little. In in- 
dividual cases, of course, they may be reformed. ‘‘ Pauci quos 
cequus amavit,” a greater than Jupiter, ‘‘ hoc potuere,” though we 
dare not finish the quotation. But, as a rule, men change but 
little from the mould into which their past has formed them. They 
forge for themselves fetters of habits, and then blame the laws of 
the universe because they are not free. But with the young the 
case is very different. On the bad side, no less than on the good, the 
saying of the ancients applies, that the achievements of youth are, 
at most, promise, and not fulfilment. The criminal we shall 
always have with us, no less than the poor. The same bad im- 
pulses which, in the case of the rich, lead to breaches of morality, 
will, where the social sanction is inevitably more feeble, lead to 
acts of crime. There will always be characters so prematurely 
hardened that no effort to reform or improve them can avail. All 
this must be frankly acknowledged, but it does not exhaust the 
matter. If deliberately, and of their own free will, they choose 
evil for their good, so be it; but let them not grow up so situated 
that it is a mere mockery to talk of their having any choice in the 
matter at all. What the system of reformatories and industrial 
schools has done in connection with juvenile crime we have already 
seen. Is it too much to hope that the combined efforts of these 
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institutions, and of those connected with the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education, seconded, as we have no doubt they will be in 
the future no less than in the past, by the devoted labours of indi- 
vidual philanthropists, may result in the growing up of a new 
generation which, except in blood, will have no fellowship with the 
miserable beings who now people “ outcast London”? Could we 
thus find an outlet from the vicious circle in which each successive 
generation now moves, the work of the State would be complete. 
For then, on their entrance into life, the world would be to these 
children in reality, and not in name only,— 
All before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest. 

And then “ Providence,” acting through the operation of kind 

men and women, would be, we need not doubt, ‘ their guide.” 


Ecerton. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND HOME RULE. 
A CONSERVATIVE SOLUTION. 


Smce 1870 a general feeling has prevailed in our Australasian. 
Colonies in favour of Colonial Federation, and now there is every 
prospect of the proposal being speedily carried into effect.* Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania and the Crown Colonies. 
of Western Australia and Fiji have agreed to Federation, while 
New South Wales hesitates, the previous question having been 
carried against the scheme by a majority of one only. As regards 
New Zealand, although nothing but preliminaries have been 
attempted, the proposal has been well received, and numerous 
resolutions advocating it have been carried in public meetings. 
throughout the country. The pulse of our Australasian Colonies, 
therefore, indicates a desire for such an union as would, in the 
words of Lord Rosebery at Glasgow, give “strength for mutual 
objects with separate management for separate objects.” This is 
very satisfactory, as showing the existence of such a spirit as 
would render Imperial Federation possible; but we find, upon a 
deeper investigation, that the very causes which make the colonists. 
desire Colonial Federation, make Imperial Federation a necessity, 
if we wish to preserve the Empire in its integrity. They are. 
anxiety for Australasian nationality, and a love of annexation. 
Unless some great constitutional change is effected, these ambitions | 
can only result in the severance of this portion of the Empire. 
The vast nationality which will be, created when these Colonies are 
federated, with armies, fleets, wealth, and unanimity, would never 
brook the yoke, be it light as a silken thread, of a mother country 
in whose councils it had no voice, and that sentiment which, while 
the colonists have no nation of their own, leads them to look upon 
themselves as Englishmen, would then be turned into patriotism 
towards their great Australian State. The colonists are, above 
all things, anxious to preserve Australasia for themselves, and to- 
prevent, by annexation, the introduction of German or the increase 
of French power there. With this object the Colonies were unani- 
mously in favour of annexing New Guinea, and their feeling was 
equally strong against the French for what they justly considered. 


* A Bill on the subject is now engaging the attention of Parliament. 
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their unneighbourly conduct in flooding New Caledonia with the 
refuse of the criminal classes of France. The cold neglect and 
imbecile indifference of the Colonial Office in London with regard 
to these questions caused a profound feeling of disgust and indig- 
nation amongst the colonists, and had the Colonies been federated 
we should probably have been within “measurable distance” of 
separation. 

As yet, however, loyalty towards England is predominant, and 
the colonists have proved it to be of a practical kind by their noble 
offer of assistance to the old country in her struggle in the Soudan. 
How is this spirit to be preserved ; how is separation to be avoided? 
We must turn the tide of patriotism away from Australian nation- 
ality in the direction of a closer and warmer relationship with the 
mother country. We must make our now shadowy empire a 
reality, and our colonists for ever loyal, creating closer ties than 
even do race and tradition, by giving them a fixed share in the 
responsibility of maintaining its prestige, and by granting what 
they have a right to claim—a place in the Imperial Councils. 
With the voice of Colonial representatives coming across the floor 
of an Imperial Assembly, instead of across the ocean, or by the 
click of the telegraph, such difficulties as those of New Guinea 
and New Caledonia could not be left to the fanciful crotchets 
of a Colonial Secretary, but would be debated, and the feel- 
ings and reasons of our citizens beyond the seas would be 
expressed and explained. With such questions so debated, 
whatever might be the result of the debate, there would be little 
danger of separation. Federate the Empire, and with the strength 
which such union would create, what colonist could for a moment 
fear the aggression of France or Germany, or of Germany and 
France united? What Canadian would either fear or dream of 
American annexation ? 

But let us leave our distant shores and look at home. Is there 
no necessity for Imperial Federation here? Turn to England. 
Is it impossible to conceive a General Election so dividing power 
amongst the political parties that a majority of the members for 
the English constituencies would be actually out-voted by a com- 
bination of the English minority with the Scotch and Irish repre- 
sentatives. Under these circumstances the English would be 
unable to control their own affairs. But to turn from probabilities 
to certainties. Unless either of the political parties has a very 
large majority in the House of Commons, the whole Legislature 
will be paralysed by the action of the Irish Nationalists, who, in 
order to compel us to give them Home Rule, will turn out of office 
Ministry after Ministry by consistently voting with the Opposition, 
no matter what the question upon which the House divided may 
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be. Ireland is clamouring for legislative independence, but not as 
yet for separation from the Crown. “Let the Prince of Wales 
come to open Parliament on College Green,” said a Nationalist the 
other day, ‘‘and then he will be welcome.” But is it possible to 
doubt that, unless measures are at once taken, either by concession 
or in some other way, for nourishing what remains of loyalty in 
Ireland, that loyalty will die, and that separation will take place, 
or be prevented only at the cost of much fraternal blood? In 
considering the demands of the Home Rulers, we are bound to 
study the history of the Union, and to seek the causes which made 
England anxious to accomplish it and the dangers which it was 
intended to avert. The infamous doctrines of the French Revo- 
lution had taken some root in Ireland. A large and powerful body 
—the United Irishmen—were constantly furthering separation 
from England and the establishment of a Government on a Repub- 
lican and French model. These conspirators were in correspondence 
with the French Directorate, called themselves Jacobins, and endea- 
voured to form a National Guard, with French uniforms and French 
pass-words. The greater part of Irish patriotism was delirious with 
French fever. A favourite toast of the day expresses the aspirations 
of the seditious faction: ‘‘ Mother Erin dressed by a French mil- 
liner, if she cannot be dressed without one.” One of the results 
had been the Rebellion, terrible in the bigotry and butchery of 
which both royalists and rebels had been alike, in too many 
instances, guilty. Though the revolt had been suppressed, of the 
fire some smouldering embers remained to be still fanned by French 
promises and French assistance. 

The expeditions sent by France had been so weak as to be 
easily defeated; but their weakness arose from the French arms — 
being engaged elsewhere, while for the future there was no 
guarantee that the armies of France would always be required in 
Egypt, or that there would be a Nelson to circumvent her fleet. 
Here, then, was a constant source of danger to the power of 
England in Ireland, and a perennial fountain of hope for her 
enemies. But there was, moreover, a dilemma out of which the 
English Government had apparently only one escape. If the Irish 
Parliament was at this time reformed so that the majority of the 
people should really be represented, there was immediate danger 
of separation and alliance with France. If the Irish Parliament 
was allowed to remain unreformed, the vast majority of the popu- 
lation—the Catholics—would be left to meet a hideous persecution 
at the hands of the vindictive minority in power. Of this there 
can be no doubt. Lord Cornwallis, then Lord Lieutenant, writes 
on the 24th of July 1798: “Even at my table, where you will 
suppose I do all I can to prevent it, the conversation always turns 
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on hanging, burning, shooting, and so forth. If a priest has been 
put to death, the greatest joy is expressed by the whole company.” 
‘The question of union was therefore brought forward, upon the 
principle that two independent legislatures had a tendency to 
separate ; that the independent legislatures of Ireland and England 
‘had shown that tendency; and that the effects of it were felt in 
divisions at home and attempts at invasion from abroad.” And 
secondly, ‘‘ for curing the evils of religious divisions, the defective 
nature of the Imperial Connection, and commercial inequalities.” 
It was also introduced “in the hope that that great cause of Irish 
discontent—tithes—might be removed, and that some provision 
might be made for the Catholic clergy.”’* 

It appears, therefore, that the measure was one of expediency, 
and not of Tory principle. It is treason, then, neither to the 
Empire nor to the Tory party to endeavour to discover a way 
in which the demands of the Home Rulers may be safely granted. 
Here again Imperial Federation suggests itself. The danger of 
separation, the danger which the Union was primarily intended 
to meet, and which for a time it averted, still exists. If we 
were to give a separate legislature to Ireland, as we do to many 
of our Colonies, and let Irish representatives sit in an Imperial 
assembly, the danger would be dead, for, by giving the Irish Home 
Rule, the great cause of irritation between England and Ireland 
would be removed, and at the same time the Irish would be con- 
tented, having secured for themselves the management of their own 
affairs, to remain part and parcel of that Empire in whose Imperial 
business they had a voice. But even if the Irish representatives 
were to secede in a body from the Imperial Assembly upon being 
beaten on a division, even if Ireland were to declare war against it, 
and to take to herself allies, what possible injury could be done to 
the Empire? Ireland and all her allies would be but pigmies 
attacking such forces as a federated Empire could command. The 
very fact of having such odds against them would make the Irish 
moderate in their demands, and would cause them to be obedient 
to the majority of the Imperial representatives. 

Then as to the doings of the Irish Parliament itself. Catholic 
Emancipation, and the disestablishment of the Irish Church, have 
minimised the religious difficulty, and there is little fear of a war 
of creeds. The commercial inequalities have also disappeared, so 
that there seems but little fear of burning questions arising either 
to disturb the Irish themselves or the relations between England 
and Ireland. Should, however, such difficulties spring up, it must 
be remembered what great influence English public opinion would 
have upon the Irish Parliament. If anything outrageous were 

* Lord Castlereagh to the Duke of Portland, January 28th, 1799 
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attempted by that body, what would become of the thousands of 
Irishmen employed in this country? We have seen a few cases 
recently of most unjust and wholesale dismissal from workshops of 
Irish labourers, on account of the infamous conspiracies of Ameri- 
can or Irish-American dynamitards, with which they had neither 
sympathy nor share. These are but a foretaste of what would 
happen if there was cause for just indignation against the Irish as 
a people. Then wholesale dismissal of the Irish would probably be 
followed by their expulsion from England, and, knowing this, the 
Irish Parliament would be chary of so acting that in the end they 
would be compelled to receive a pauper population on their shores. 
This, however, is meeting the lowest view of the Irish people, but 
it is the view upon which the opponents of concession argue, and 
therefore the one on which we are bound to base the treatment of 
the subject. Rather would we look to what we believe would be 
the result of what we have suggested—a happy and prosperous 
people, contented with self-government, but proud of the great 
Empire of which they are a part, and gladly supplying, as they 
have ever done, magnificent soldiers to maintain its prestige. 

But what do we mean by Imperial Federation? The Federa- 
tion League has proposed no definite plan. Several schemes have, 
however, been somewhat vaguely suggested by individuals. Let 
us examine these suggestions. Firstly, it has been proposed that 
the Colonies should be represented in the Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland as it now exists. To carry out this scheme an 
impossible creation of colonial peers must take place, and it is 
difficult to believe that sufficient numbers of colonists of such 
wealth and position as would justify their peerages, could be found 
willing to leave their occupations in order to sit in the House of 
Lords at London. In the Peers, therefore, the Colonies would 
either be inadequately represented or not represented at all, and it 
would scarcely tend to the unity of the Empire that a House in 
which the Colonies had virtually no voice, should be able to veto 
the proceedings of a House in whose deliberations they would 
have, if not an adequate share, at any rate a larger representation. 
But the difficulty as to finding sufficient representatives applies 
also to the Commons. To give the Colonies a representation pro- 
portionate to that of Great Britain and Ireland, if the proportion 
is to be based on population, about a hundred and sixty members 
must come across the sea, and this is a large number, con- 
sidering the sacrifice of business involved, and the expense and 
length of the necessary journey, and, when it is remembered that 
in our colonial possessions there are few drones, it is doubtful 
whether so many representatives could be found. But supposing 
that this obstacle were surmounted, a grave constitutional difficulty 
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‘blocks the way. If a hundred and sixty new members were added 
‘to the House of Commons, the proportionate representation of Ire- 
land and Scotland would at once be radically altered, and this would 
probably imperil the Constitution. As regards Ireland, the very 
proposal would give the Nationalists a grievance, and such a 
popular cry that it is by no means unlikely that the demand for 
Home Rule would at once develop into an almost universal deter- 
mination on the part of the Irish to separate from Great Britain. 

To turn to another point which arises, if this scheme is adopted, 
is Parliament to tax the Colonies as it does Lancashire or Middle- 
sex? Is it to burden them with our National Debt? If it is, 
there can be but little doubt that we should be fairly launched on 
the road towards the dismemberment of the Empire. On the other 
hand, are the colonists in Parliament to assist in taxing the people 
-of Great Britain and Ireland, while Parliament is not allowed to 
burden the Colonies ? 

There is only one other solution of the problem: that the 
colonial representatives are to be treated as quasi-strangers, and 
that directly a money bill is mentioned they are to be made to 
leave the House. This seems as unsatisfactory as either of the 
-other proposals, and would only give the Colonies a half-and-half 
representation. 

Finally, can anyone seriously desire that a hundred and sixty 
members should come from the ends of the earth to assist in 
‘deciding the fate of English and Scotch Railway Bills, or any 
questions of purely local interest, or to add to the labours of our 
-already overworked legislature the decision of problems of purely 
‘colonial local importance ? 

Another scheme has been propounded by Lord Grey, for whom 
one has such profound respect, and before whose vast experience 
one feels so anxious to bow, that it is an arduous and, one feels, a 
venturesome task to impugn it. His lordship’s proposal, which is 
‘supported by Lord Lorne, also an authority on colonial questions, 
is, that a Board of Advice to assist the Cabinet in foreign affairs 
‘should be formed of the agents of the Colonies, who are to be 
-ereated Privy Councillors. But the difficulty would arise here, as 
in the former proposal, though perhaps not in so marked a degree, 
as to whether these colonial councillors were to act as Privy Coun- 
-cillors in colonial matters alone, or were to sit at the Council 
Board on an equality with the existing members of the Privy 
Council. If they were to be semi-Privy Councillors only, offence 
would be given to the Colonies. The fatal weakness of the pro- 
posal, however, is that the proposed councillors would be agents 
and not representatives, and, moreover, limited agents, having 
only authority to advise and no power to enact. We should, 
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therefore, be in this position, that the agents might advise war, 
and the colonial legislatures might refuse to {vote supplies or 
troops to assist us in the conflict. Mr. Forster in the Nineteenth 
Century sums up the objects of Imperial Federation as “‘ an organi- 
zation for common defence and an acknowledgment of the right of 
the Colonies to have a voice in the determination of foreign 
policy.” But what good can arise from acknowledging the right 
of the Colonies to have a voice in foreign policy, without giving 
them a vote? Neither of the preceding schemes would accom- 
plish either of Mr. Forster’s ends; nor would they assist in the 
solution of the Irish difficulty. 

In seeking the proper method of Imperial Federation, we must 
be prepared to accept some novelties—some constitutional changes 
—but, at the same time, we must endeavour, while adopting a 
thorough and successful measure, to maintain the Constitution of 
the mother country as much as possible in its present form. This 
can only be done by the establishment of an Imperial Assembly. 
Allow the Houses of Lords and Commons to legislate for England, 
restore the Parliaments of Ireland and Scotland to do the same 
for their respective countries, with, of course, the consent of the 
Crown, but let each of these divisions of the Empire and the 
Colonies send to London representatives to deliberate on and to 
decide Imperial questions in an Imperial House. Ireland, as we 
have already seen, would thus obtain Home Rule, but would be 
still bound to us by sharing, in the Imperial Assembly, the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the interests of the Empire. Matters 
of purely local interest would be settled by each country for itself, 
and the same members would both decide upon war and vote the 
supplies with which to carry it on. 

The question now arises as to which of the Colonies are to share 
in this Imperial representation. Are those Colonies with respon- 
sible Government—that is to say, those states having representative 
institutions over which the Crown has no power but that of veto 
on legislation—to be admitted into the Federation to the exclusion 
of those Colonies with representative Governments in which the 
Crown has not only a veto on legislation, but also authority over 
the officers of State; or are both classes to receive the same 
privilege? Crown Colonies must, of necessity, be excluded, as 
they have no representative system, and representation is the 
diapason of Imperial Federation. As regards the former two 
classes, it would be better to admit both, as, sooner or later, 
responsible government will be given to the less independent 
Colonies, and Imperial Federation would remove any danger which 
might arise from their additional liberties. 

A further point to be decided will be, are the smaller Colonies to 
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be admitted? If they are to send representatives can they be 
grouped ? for it would scarcely be advisable to have a representa- 
tive for less than 100,000 or even 150,000 inhabitants ; but these 
are questions of minor importance which will speedily be settled, 
if what we are advocating be done—the adoption of some broad 
scheme of federation instead of the unsatisfactory proceedings of 
the League who are as yet timorous of dogmatizing. .How are the 
representatives to be elected? A simple solution suggests itself. 
Let the Houses of Legislature in each country form themselves 
into a joint committee to select their Imperial representatives. 
This method would cause no addition to the expense or trouble of 
the different constituencies, and yet the members so chosen would 
be strictly representative of their respective States. The number 
of members in the new Chamber should be made as small as 
possible, as a Colony would, for example, have no difficulty in 
finding ten or twenty or even fifty citizens, according to its size, 
where it might be impossible to find thirty, sixty, or even 
a hundred and fifty willing to sacrifice their business to act for 
their State in London. A manifest advantage which this proposal 
has over that which proposes to add to the number of the present 
British Parliament is that to carry it out the number of members 
in the new Assembly can be arranged with a view of meeting the 
requirements of the Colonies, while in the former scheme it would 
have to be arranged to fit in with the number of members already 
fixed in the Parliament of Great Britain; and, as we have seen, 
the number of Colonial members required for a proportionate 
representation based upon the population would be large. 

Then as to the scope of the proposed Imperial Assembly. 
Broadly we should say that it is to manage Imperial affairs. To 
vote supplies for the Imperial forces, which would be really Imperial 
and not merely local institutions. By controlling these supplies to 
control foreign policy,as the British Parliament does at present. 
To decide upon questions of annexation, and to provide proper 
coast and other defences. The Assembly might also advise the 
Crown as to giving responsible or representative institutions to 
what are now Crown Colonies, and as to admitting Colonies into 
the Federation. 

It may be said in reply to this scheme that the countries 
interested will not consent to its being carried into effect. As 
regards Scotland this may to a certain extent be true; but it is 
difficult to understand why the Scotch nation, with a totally 
different code of laws, a distinct method of administering justice, 
and a different Church, should object to again having a Parliament 
to themselves in Edinburgh, especially when they now complain of 
the neglect of Scotch business in the Parliament of Great Britain and 
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are desirous of having a separate Secretary of State. No difficul- 
ties are likely to arise now as to the imposts and restrictions on the 
trade of either country, and to the freedom of trade between them 
the successful results following the union alone are to be attributed. 
Scotland would remain as integral a part of the Empire as itis at 
present, but would have the advantage of having Scotch proposals 
adequately discussed, and would also avoid the inconvenience 
arising in Private Bill legislation, of Scotch witnesses being taken 
to London and being kept there sometimes for considerable 
periods. The Scotch part of the scheme is, however, the least 
important. If we meet with great opposition in this quarter we 
ean afford to wait, for here there is not the fear of separation 
which alarms us as to the other portions of the Empire, and 
Scotland already bears her share in the maintenance of the 
Imperial defences. 

With our other countries, however, it is in both respects very 
different. The loyalty of the Colonies and their warm desire for a 
eloser relationship with the mother country, have been proved by 
their volunteering troops—paid, armed, and equipped—for service 
in the Soudan. 

Sir John Macdonald, the Premier of the Dominion, said recently, 
“‘He believed the whole policy of Great Britain was opposed to 
aggressive war; and in any other war the people of Canada would 
be ready to take their share of the responsibility and the cost.” 

Mr. Service, the Premier of Victoria, has written warmly sup- 
porting any scheme of Imperial Federation which leaves intact the 
local self-government of the Colonies, and he speaks, he says, the 
mind of the Australasian Colonies generally. As his principal 
reason for supporting the Federation movement he gives the fact 
that ‘‘ we have no representation in the Imperial system.” Thus 
we have one great dominion willing to bear its proportion of cost 
and responsibility—a part of our scheme where we should have 
anticipated most difficulty—and our Australasian states not only 
willing to bear a burden, but also demanding the representation 
which we have proposed for them in this sketch. 

Unlike the position also of Scotland in the second point, the 
federation of the Colonies to the Empire admits of no delay. A 
spirit of dismay at the carelessness of the Home Government in 
permitting wholesale foreign annexations, at neglected oppor- 
tunities in Africa in so far as they bear witness to the pusillanimous 
policy of Downing Street, and of the advantage taken thereon by 
foreign countries, pervades the Colonies. The colonists know of 
the existence of a universal determination throughout Germany 
that the German Empire shall be extended by colonization, and 
that German colonization means German annexation. They follow, 
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also, with the gravest anxiety the same proclivities on the part of 
France and Italy. The colonists view every step in this direction 
with an intense feeling of hostility ; a feeling which, moreover, is 
continually deepening in intensity, so that unless the Home 
Government is prepared, when an emergency arises, to resist foreign 
aggression, they are likely to set at naught the decision of the 
English Cabinet, and take the matter into their own hands. 
Hence there would be a breach of those friendly relations which 
have hitherto existed, and ultimate separation of the Colonies from 
the Empire. A more pressing danger, probably, must be met as 
regards Ireland. Every day increases the demands of the National- 
ist party. Each year adds to their aggressiveness, and what, 
under the rule of Isaac Butt, would scarcely even have been 
whispered with bated breath, is now openly demanded, but as yet 
only by a minority of those within the pale of politics—complete 
separation. Moreover, if we do not speedily agree upon some 
scheme of Imperial Federation, the movement will be crushed to 
death by absurd proposals. It has been suggested that it is 
‘aseless unless we include the United States, which means that we 
are not to have Imperial but Republican Federation, for it is 
impossible that the United States would submit to the authority of 
the British Crown. We may next have proposals for a union of 
all white people, or all Protestant nations; and the result will be 
that a movement which, if carried out in its integrity, would 
be the saving of the Empire of England, will be driven by the 
laughter of the world into the limbo of chaotic nonsense. Imperial 
Federation is, then, a necessity; and an urgent necessity. We 
must choose either to go on dreaming of an Empire till that 
Empire has lost half its branches, or to act at once, and so make 
our paper Empire a reality. We must choose either to lose our 
Colonies and have a separated and hostile Ireland ever menacing 
our peace, the gathering-ground of England’s enemies, and a con- 
stant source of irritation and danger until such separation is 
effected, a probable deadlock in our Legislature owing to a chronic 
Irish opposition to every Ministry, and the majority of the English 
members constantly out-voted by a combination of the English 
minority with the Scotch and Irish representatives; or, on the 
other hand, to have a number of happy states united in one great 
Empire, becoming daily more harmonious in their social and com- 
mercial relations, and proud and peerless in their power. 


G. B. LancastER WoopBuRNE. 
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Some five-and-twenty years ago, the name of Sir William Napier 
was, to the people of this country, a household word. Hardly a 
week passed in which the readers of the Times did not light upon 
some letter bearing his signature, and written in a style of which 
the passionate sincerity, the strange vehemence, it might be, the 
overflowing tenderness, could not fail to arrest attention. The 
fame of his great book was then still fresh. The public knew him 
as one of the most famous survivors of that band of officers who 
had helped Wellington to drive the French out of the Peninsula ; 
and many were still alive who could tell how nobly he had shared 
in making the history which he afterwards so truly told. A few 
hero-worshippers, who saw him from day to day, as he drove his 
ponies in the neighbourhood of Clapham, and gazed upon his 
massive form and his eagle face, with its half fierce, half tender 
glance and its halo of snow-white hair, might picture to themselves 
how he had looked when, half a century before, he had bounded up 
the rocks overhanging the Nivelle, and clambered, the foremost 
man, over the wall of the fortress of La Rhune. But now his 
glory is becoming dim. His History was not written for all time; 

- and, with the exception of a few students of military affairs and a 
few lovers of good literature, the readers of our generation know it 
only by those isolated passages in which chronicle rises to the 
sublimity of epic poetry. He was not a great general, though he 
often allowed himself to fancy that, under happier circumstances, 
he too, like his brother Charles, might have led armies to victory. 
Moreover, his biography was so poorly written that, after the 
curiosity that had demanded it had died out, it could not survive 
to attract the interest of future readers. 

Nevertheless, of William Napier tradition will long have some- 
thing to say; for, though he was not a great warrior, he was an 
almost ideal type of the military character, and, besides, he was 
endowed with a genius which, if somewhat narrow, was genuine 
and rare. Before I knew anything of his life, I had studied, until 
I could almost repeat them by heart, the more famous passages of 
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his writings; and, as no historical writer was ever less impersonal, 
I felt that I knew him as well as any of those old friends who are 
always the same to us as we listen to their still, yet moving voices. 
But when I came to read his letters, and to see how he bore him- 
self in the mess-room and on the battle-field, in the bosom of his 
family and, at last, on his sick-bed, I felt for him that love which 
all of us to whom the past is real have felt for our heroes among 
the illustrious dead, and which makes us hope against hope that 
hereafter we may be allowed to converse with them and to see 
them face to face. And I was sure that, if I could succeed in 
‘drawing his portrait, even in outline, with some approach to 
fidelity, I should make others feel that they also had found a new 
friend. 

Both the parents of William Napier were persons of noble birth 
and of remarkable personal gifts. His father, Colonel the Honour- 
‘able George Napier, was descended from the inventor of logarithms 
-and from the great Montrose. He was endowed with gigantic 
bodily strength and corresponding force of character : but he seems 
to have been one of those men who, from whatever cause, fail to 
win a general reputation at all commensurate with the opinion 
formed of them by the most discerning of their friends. One of 
the most striking features of his character was a disinterestedness 
which sometimes showed itself in a manner that, to his con- 
temporaries in those days of corruption, must have seemed Quixotic. 
For example, by abolishing a system of fees which he regarded as 
unjust, he voluntarily reduced the emoluments of an office to 
which he was appointed in Ireland from £20,000 to £600 a year. 
Left a widower at a very early age, he had afterwards married the 
famous Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
mond, and great-grand-daughter of Charles the Second. This 
lady was eight years older than her husband ; but she still retained 
much of that beauty which, nearly twenty years before, had cap- 
tivated the heart of George the Third; and the intense affection 
which her sons felt towards her may be regarded as an indication 
that her nature was as beautiful as her outward form. 

William Francis Patrick Napier, the third son of this marriage, 
was born at Celbridge, a small town on the Liffey, near Dublin, on 
the 17th of December, 1785. Among the great writers of our 
country, hardly any has owed less than he to regular education. 
He attended, as a day boy, a large school in his native town, the 
master of which appears to have been totally unfit for the pro- 

fession of teaching. Nevertheless, the time which he passed here 
was not wholly wasted. Idle as he was, he eagerly read, and he 
remembered all the romances, the histories, and the poems that 
he could obtain. The circumstances of his life tended, not less 
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than his reading, to strengthen his adventurous instincts. Symp- 
toms of the rebellion of 1798 had already begun to appear; and 
William’s eldest brother, Charles, who, though a military officer of 
two years’ standing, was still his school-fellow, had persuaded the 
boys to enrol themselves as volunteers in support of the Govern- 
ment. One day William was insubordinate on parade. Charles. 
at once ordered him to be seized and tried by a drum-head court- 
martial. The court found him guilty: but he refused to accept. 
the sentence. Thereupon the youthful commander ordered him to. 
be drummed out of the corps. With loud shouts the boys thronged 
round William, who furiously hurled his marbles among them, 
rushed upon the drummer, smashed the drum, and challenged the 
foremost of his assailants, who was much bigger than himself, to 
fight. In the struggle which ensued William was soon beaten : 
but, as he would not give in, the hearts of his comrades warmed 
towards him, and they voted that he should be allowed to rejoin 
the corps. 

Nor was his early knowledge of warfare derived only from the 
experience of school. One night, in the absence of his father, the 
house in which he lived was surrounded by several hundred rebels, 
who demanded that the arms which it contained should be given 
up to them ; but a brave old nurse and a butler, for both of whom 
the children had an ardent affection, met the demand with defiance, 
and stood at bay until succour arrived. When the rebellion broke 
out, the Colonel fortified his house, and armed his five boys; and 
so great was the awe which he inspired, that the little citadel, 
though often threatened, was never attacked. Amid such stormy 
scenes, however, William found plenty of opportunities for the 
ordinary amusements of boyhood. He was constantly getting into 
scrapes, in company with a poacher of whom he was very fond. 
Lady Londonderry, a beautiful young woman, who was very inti- 
mate with his family, begged him off whenever his father threat- 
ened to punish him; and she prophesied that, though he hated 
his lessons, he would do something great when he was a man. 

At the age of fourteen William left school to enter his father’s 
profession. It was fortunate for him that he had not to pass an 
examination; for he would have had less chance of doing so 
than the youngest child in a modern infant school. Hardly 
a line in his letters was free from mistakes in spelling; and 
punctuation was a refinement of which he had not so much as 
an idea. But he had not suffered from over-pressure: his 
mind, following nature’s prescription, had devoured and assi- 
milated the food that suited it; and he had fought and played 
and run till his body had become vigorous and active as that 
of a young lion. Indeed, it may be said of him, as of other 
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distinguished men whose early want of education their biographers 
have deplored, that he had learned what fitted him best for the 
work which he had todo. After passing through two regiments, 
he was presented by his uncle, the Duke of Richmond, with a 
cornetcy in the Blues, and went to Canterbury to join that 
regiment. But something better was in store for him. General 
John Moore, who was then at Shorneliffe, training the brigade 
which he was to make famous, offered him a lieutenancy in the 
52nd Regiment. Napier accepted the offer; and Moore was so 
delighted with the readiness with which he gave up the high pay of 
the Household Brigade and the pleasures of London in order to 
study his profession, that from thenceforth he took a special 
interest in watching and assisting his progress. In 1804, Napier 
was made a captain in the 48rd, another of the regiments of 
Moore’s brigade. This regiment was at that time one of the worst 
in the army ; and Napier’s company was the worst in the regiment. 
But the boy was resolved to become a real soldier. Before he had 
been three months at Shorncliffe, he was admitted to be one of the 
best captains in the corps ; and his company was reduced to perfect 
order. The influence which he gained over his men was in great 
part due to the fact that, while vigorously enforcing their obedience, 
he heartily joined in all their sports. With some of his brother 
officers, however, his relations were less smooth. ‘‘ The greatest 
pleasure,” he wrote, “I have had since I came was, when General 
Moore was made a knight, to make them drink his health. My 
fingers itched to throw the bottles at their heads when they seemed 
to make difficulties about it. Had they refused, I would have by 
myself drunk a bumper, broken the glass on the table, and left the 
mess immediately.” In spite, however, of disagreements like these, 
the years that preceded his first experience of active service were 
singularly happy. He yearned, indeed, to be with his mother: but 
he wrote to her continually; and his letters, ill-spelt and ill- 
written as they were, are delightful to read, now tender, now 
sparkling with fun, and abounding with warm expressions of love 
for his relations and of admiration for his chief. Fond as he was 
of athletic games, he spent much time in quieter pursuits,— 
studying military history, and amusing himself by learning to 
draw. At this period of his life, he was at times almost drunk 
with animal spirits. Many years afterwards he described how one 
afternoon, while staying at Putney with William Pitt, he and Lady 
Hester Stanhope and her two brothers had fallen in a body on 
their laughing host, and had ended by holding him down on the 
floor and blackening his face with burnt cork. Once, when 
engaged on special service in Ireland, he jumped over two cows 
standing side by side in the street of Ballina, having been dared to 
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perform the feat by a local beauty. But to the temptations that 
especially beset a young man of vigorous bodily organisation, he 
never succumbed. Though he was so handsome and so fascinating 
that few women would have resisted him, though he passionately 
admired woman’s beauty, he never injured one,—nay, he was as 
pure as a little child. 

During these years Napier must have often chafed against the 
fate which forced his regiment to remain inactive while others 
were winning new laurels in Egypt, in Syria, and in India. But 
in 1807 his longing for active service was at last gratified. In the 
seven years that followed,—the one period of his life in which his 
sword was unsheathed,—he won for himself a splendid reputation 
as a fighting man, and, by dint of observation and reflection, 
acquired a practical knowledge of the military art which proved 
invaluable to him when he entered upon his literary labours. 
Having served through the expedition to Copenhagen, he embarked 
in 1808 with his regiment for Spain. Before the campaign opened, 
he stayed some days at Corunna, and during this time he often 
went to the theatre and to balls, where he waltzed to his heart’s 
content with black-eyed beauties. But this short season of pleasure 
was followed by the stern realities of war. Within three months 
from the day on which the regiment marched out of Corunna, the 
men were retreating thither, in grievous plight, with the rest of 
Sir John Moore’s column, pursued by Soult’s battalions. Of the 
miseries of that retreat, Napier had his full share. For several 
days he had to march with bare feet, and with no clothes but a 
jacket and a pair of trousers: blood oozed from his feet at every 
step, and he must have perished, if Captain Macleod, his dearest 
friend, had not heard how he was suffering, and lent him a spare 
horse. But, being young and full of vigour, he soon recovered ; 
and, after a short visit to England, he rejoined the army in the 
Peninsula. After the battle of the Coa, in which he was for the 
first time wounded, he was thanked on the field by General 
Craufurd for the gallantry and skill with which he had handled 
his company under an exceptionally heavy fire. Wounded again at 
Cazal Noval, he was selected with ten other captains, by Lord 
Wellington, for the brevet rank of major. With the bullet which he 
had received in this combat lodged ineradicably near his spine, he 
fought again at Fuentes d’Onoro. Ill and worn out, he was forced by 
Wellington to return again to England ; and there, in the spring of 
1812, he was married to Caroline Fox, a niece of Pitt’s great rival. 
Three weeks after his marriage, learning that Badajoz was being 
besieged, he sailed the third time for Spain, but only arrived in 
time to hear that the assault had taken place, and that his friend 
Macleod, who commanded the 48rd, had perished. ‘‘ Macleod is 
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dead,” he wrote to his wife, “‘and I am grovelling in misery and 
wretchedness. You must be my friend and wife and everything.” 
Though only twenty-seven years old, he succeeded to the vacant com- 
mand: but promotion obtained at such a price gave him little 
pleasure. His responsibility, however, was now so pressing, and 
he had to exert such force of mind for the fulfilment of his duty, 
that he was obliged to forget half his sorrow. Nearly all the 
officers of the regiment had been killed or wounded in the assault ; 
and the men, thus released from control, and with their savage 
passions inflamed by the stubborn resistance of the defenders, and 
their lusts satiated by drink, debauchery, and plunder, were utterly 
demoralised. With terrific severity, yet with a heart wrung by 
grief at the thought that he must punish soldiers who had braved 
unheard-of terrors, Napier curbed their lawless spirit: but so 
stubbornly did they resist his will that, on the heights of San 
Christoval near Salamanca, he was obliged to flog four of them 
within range of the enemy’s guns, and while a skirmish was actually 
going on. Then at last they submitted. At Salamanca, leading 
the column which drove back General Foy’s division, they advanced 
in line for three miles, under a constant cannonade, as steadily as 
at areview. At Vittoria, they marched over the richest articles of 
dress and furniture strewn about the field, not a man venturing to 
stoop and plunder. Twice again after his promotion, Napier was 
obliged to go to England on sick leave. He took part in the battles 
of the Nivelle and of Orthes; but he missed the crowning victory 
of Toulouse. During his six years of warfare he had been thirty 
times engaged on the field of battle, and three times wounded; he 
had gained three decorations and two steps in rank; and,—what 
he valued far more,—he had won the love and admiration of every 
soldier in the Light Brigade. 

The perfection to which Napier attained as a regimental officer 
was partly due to the generous and comprehensive spirit in which 
he regarded his duties. He did not think it enough to master the 
principles of warfare, to maintain perfect discipline, and so to lead 
his men that they should follow him into any peril: he impressed 
them with so deep a sense of his sympathy that they looked upon 
him as their friend and counsellor. Two anecdotes will show what 
a hold he had upon their hearts. 

On the night before the battle of the Nivelle, as he lay on the 
ground, trying to sleep, Lieutenant Freer of the 43rd, a boy of 
nineteen, came to him and crept under the cover of his cloak, sob- 
bing bitterly. Napier turned to him, and tried to soothe him. 
Between his sobs, the boy faltered out that he was sure he would 
be killed in the coming battle, and that he could not bear to think 
how his mother and sisters would suffer when they heard that he 
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was dead. The presentiment was fulfilled: but it had been the 
boy's consolation to feel that he had opened his grief to his com- 
mander. 

On the day before the storming of La Rhune, an Irish private of 
the 43rd, named Eccles, having committed a crime against military 
law, was delivered over by Napier to a court-martial, which sen- 
tenced him to corporal punishment. Napier, however, revolted 
against the thought that a man should be flogged who, the day 
after his flogging, was to be called upon to fight for his country. 
‘IT pardon you,” he said to Eccles, “if you will behave well to- 
morrow and justify that pardon.” Next morning the French 
batteries on the rocky mountain of La Rhune opened fire. To 
reach this mountain the English had to pass between a marsh and 
a number of rocks. Napier formed up four companies of his regi- 
ment, and gave the word to advance. Forward he sprang at his 
utmost speed ; and the men, each of whom carried fifty pounds, 
sprang after him. Unencumbered himself, he kept ahead of all 
except one, who passed him; and, ashamed to think that that 
one, burdened as he was, should scale the rock before him, he 
strove with all his might to win back the lead. But Eccles, who 
was six feet three in height, mindful of the promise which he had 
given on the previous day, was resolved to shield his captain 
from hurt; and, keeping always just before him on the right, he 
would not be passed, but leaped first into the rocks, and then fell 
exhausted. 

Though, however, Napier had succeeded so remarkably, and was 
still quite young, there were two circumstances that quenched his. 
early ambition to win fame as a warrior. The wound near his 
spine had destroyed the first vigour of his constitution, and he was 
in love with his wife. Towards the end of the war he wrote to 
her: “I find myself more inclined than ever to quit the army. 
My health is really so bad that my life is a perfect burden to me: 
pain and lowness of spirits are my constant companions; and this, 
added to an eager restless impatience about you, totally unfits me 
for a military life. God Almighty bless you, my own darling wife ! 
You are the only comfort I have in the world; and I am deter- 
mined that no silly hankering after fame shall prevent me from 
profiting by that comfort.” 

For the greater part of the next five years, however, he was 
debarred from this happiness. After the close of the war, he was 
obliged to accompany the head-quarters of his regiment, which 
formed part of the army of occupation in France, to Bapaume, a. 
small town in the Pas de Calais. There for some time, and after- 
wards at Valenciennes, he lived till 1819. He tried to solace him- 
self for the absence of his wife and children by studying the works. 
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of Cobbett, and painting. At length his exile was over; and he 
returned to England. 

Although he had gained a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy before the 
close of the war, he was at this time only a regimental major. An 
opportunity of purchasing the regimental lieutenant-coloneley soon 
presented itself: but, owing to poverty, he was unable to take 
advantage of it. He therefore went on half-pay, and took a house 
in Sloane Street. Notwithstanding what he had said to his wife 
about his contempt for fame, he was haunted at times by the 
thought that his boyish dreams of the distinction that he might 
win as a soldier would never be fulfilled. He tried to distract his 
mind by working at painting and sculpture. Eminent artists, who 
saw what he produced, asserted that he might have made himself 
one of the first of living painters or sculptors. But he was not 
absorbed in his work. His genius was forcing him in another 
direction, though he did not yet know whither he was moving. 
Besides painting and modelling, he read many books, and saw 
much of Chantrey, of Jones the painter, and of various Peninsula 
comrades. In 1821 he wrote for the Edinburgh Review a very able 
article on Jomini’s great work. But, as he himself said, the worm 
still gnawed. 

One day, early in 1828, he went for a walk with Lord Langdale, 
one of his intimate friends, over some fields which are now covered 
by the mansions of Belgravia. The conversation turned on 
Southey’s recently published narrative of the Peninsular War. 
Lord Langdale was greatly struck by Napier’s remarks on the 
events of the struggle and the characters of the principal actors. 
Suddenly he asked him what he was thinking of doing. ‘ Do you 
mean,” replied Napier, “‘ where am I going to dine?” ‘‘ No,” said 
Lord Langdale; ‘“‘ what are you thinking of turning to as an occu- 
pation?” Then he urged him to turn to literature. The article 
on Jomini proved that he could write. He must not waste his life 
in mere amusement. Why should he not write a history of the 
war himself? 

On returning home, Napier told his wife what Lord Langdale 
had said, and added that he himself felt doubtful whether he was 
clever enough to write properly such a book as a history of the 
war. But she, believing firmly in her husband, encouraged him to 
try. For several nights he lay awake, thinking over the matter. 
At last his scruples were overcome by the thought that he might. 
be able at least to vindicate the calumniated memory of Moore; 
and he resolved to make the attempt. Those of his acquaintances. 
who did not really know him were surprised to hear of his inten- 
tion, and remarked that, being comparatively a young man, he 
was presumptuous to think that he could write such a history. 
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Having formed his resolve, he lost no time in proceeding to 
execute it. First of all, he called upon the Duke of Wellington, 
and asked him for the loan of his papers. The Duke replied that 
he had himself thought of writing a plain, didactic history of the 
war, which should be published after his death. Till then it would 
be impossible to make known the whole truth without giving pain 
to many worthy officers, whose only fault had been dulness. For 
these reasons he told Napier that he could not lend him his private 
papers; but he entrusted him with a number of important official 
documents, and gave him authority to obtain from the Quarter- 
master-General, Sir George Murray, all his Orders of Movements. 
Of his own accord, he also promised to answer any questions as to 
matters of fact which Napier might wish to ask him in the course 
of his work. Murray, however, refused to let Napier have the 
Orders of Movements, stating that he reserved them for a history 
which he himself intended to write. 

After taking these preliminary steps, Napier went to Paris, to 
collect materials from the French side. He walked about the 
streets, exploring the contents of the bookstalls, and bought every 
book that seemed likely to be of any use to him. He also went 
regularly to the Depét de la Guerre, and made copious extracts 
from the documents which were stored on its shelves. On return- 
ing to England, he took up his abode for a time at Strathfieldsaye, 
for the purpose of consulting the Duke. Marshal Soult, with 
whom, when in Paris, he had struck up an acquaintance, lent 
him valuable papers: he corresponded with Marshal Jourdan, and 
received information from officers who had served on the staff of 
Ney and of Massena. He also collected an immense mass of 
letters and journals from British officers. 

In 1826 he gave up his house in London, and went to live ina 
village near Devizes. One of his neighbours was Tom Moore ; and 
a warm friendship, which was destined to be permanent, soon 
sprang up between the two families. Among the poor of the 
village Napier made other friends, who loved him for the genuine 
sympathy with which he interested himself in their affairs, and 
respected him the more because they found his condescension 
quite untainted by arrogance. Though he often suffered acutely 
from the wound near his spine, he was still physically strong; and 
in the intervals of work he amused himself by digging in his 
kitchen-garden. Day after day he laboured on at his history; and 
his progress was greatly accelerated by the never-failing help of 
his wife. Occupied as she was by social duties and the cares of a 
large family, she made three successive copies of the whole manu- 
script of the work for the press; and, by dint of rare diligence and 
equally rare acuteness,} she succeeded in deciphering the whole of 
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King Joseph’s secret correspondence, which had been taken at 
Vittoria,—a task which had baffled every expert who had previously 
undertaken it. The Duke of Wellington, on hearing of what she 
had accomplished, remarked, “I would have given twenty thou- 
sand pounds to any person who could have done that for me in 
the Peninsula.” 


At length, in the spring of 1828, the first volume was pub- 
lished. 

I have already hazarded the opinion that the History of the 
Peninsular War was not written for all time. This remark may 
need explanation. There are isolated passages in the book that 
will to the end sparkle among the most brilliant gems of litera- 
ture,—passages that will always be read, and, whenever read, will 
make the hearts of readers burn within them. But I do not 
believe that the book, as a whole, will continue to be read, at 
least by general readers. Forgotten it will never be: but its life 
will resemble the ghostly existence of the Faery Queen, not the 
god-like immortality of the Pilgrim’s Progress. The truth is that, 
for general readers, the book is far too long. Not the most skil- 
ful story-teller that ever lived, not even Macaulay himself, if he 
were alive, could induce our generation, much less future genera- 
tions, to wade through a detailed narrative of the innumerable 
combats, sieges, marches, and counter-marches of the Peninsular 
War. At the same time, it is probable that, if Napier had 
written with greater brevity, he would have given less satisfac- 
tion to that large portion of his public,—the soldiers who had 
themselves acted in the scenes which he described. No fair 
critic would think of finding fault with the length of his descrip- 
tions of such important events as the siege of Badajoz or the 
battle of Albuera. My complaint is, though I make it with 
diffidence, that he showed little sense of proportion, that he did 
not know when to contract his narrative. Moreover, hardly any 
purely military history, even if its execution left nothing to be 
desired, could rival in interest a history the subject of which 
offered a variety of topics. Napier has been placed, by a respect- 
able critic, in the same class with Thucydides as a military 
historian. But Thucydides stands higher in the class than 
Napier, because he was much more than a military historian. 
With an instinct marvellous in a contemporary writer, he saw 
how much, or rather how little, of the sum, the tangled web of 
events that made up the Peloponnesian War, was worthy of 
record for ever; and the result has been that no part of his work 
has been putrefied by time, that the whole remains a «riya és dei. 
His book is not only a history of the Peloponnesian War; it 
is the literary reflexion of the eternal essence of the war itself. 
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Notwithstanding the fervour with which he loved and hated, 
Napier was thoroughly fair, at least in intention; and in the 
wearing toil of research he showed a persistent patience which 
might not have been expected from a man of such impetuous 
temperament. Indeed, though he asserted, with characteristic 
candour, that, after all his care, his book was full of lies, com- 
petent judges have pronounced that he attained almost the 
highest possible degree of accuracy. In his description of a battle, 
as a whole, there is occasionally a want of lucidity: for the needs 
of stupid readers he is not considerate, and he lays a heavy tax 
on the attention even of the more intelligent. But he describes 
detached portions of a battle or of a siege with incomparable 
vividness and power. The paragraph which describes the charge 
of the Fusiliers at Albuera is, I think, finer than even the short 
chapter describing the decisive battle in the harbour of Syracuse. 
Though he occasionally violates the rules of syntax, his sentences 
roll on with a majestic music that charms the ear even when the 
mind is dull; and his felicity in the choice of words, and especially 
of epithets, has, perhaps, never been surpassed. Of simile he 
was as great a master as Macaulay was of illustration, or Carlyle 
of metaphor. His great fault is one to which the moderns are too 
prone,—want of self-restraint. Thucydides, by sheer directness of 
representation, continually excites the emotions of his readers, 
while always withholding the expression of his own. Napier could 
not combine with his sympathy and insight such aloofness as 
this: but even his most irrelevant outbursts were always prompted 
by a noble passion. 

Towards the end of 1821, Napier moved with his family from 
Devizes to Freshford, near Bath. During the time that had 
elapsed since the appearance of his first volume, he had written 
the second and third: but eight years passed away before the 
whole history was completed. Part of this time, however, he was 
obliged to spend in work which, though it probably afforded con- 
siderable enjoyment to his combative nature, had no value but 
that of proving the trustworthiness of his narrative. He expe- 
rienced the common fate of writers of contemporary history. A 
host of officers, whose blunders in the war he had exposed, re- 
lieved their wounded feelings by attacking him in worthless 
pamphlets. Distracted as he was by the necessity of vindicating 
his accuracy, his mental force was clogged by grief for the loss of 
children whom he tenderly loved, and by failing bodily strength. 
He was sometimes troubled by the fear that he should never be 
able to finish his task. ‘‘I get worse and worse,” he wrote, ‘‘ and 
I am truly tired of a life which is nothing but pain and sorrow 
to me.” 
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At last, in the spring of 1840, the concluding volume was 
published. But, though his literary fame was established, he re- 
marked that he felt no exultation; and at times, when he was 
saddened by the remembrance of those whom he had lost, he 
allowed himself to fancy that his life had been little better than 
a failure. A few months before, he had written to Lady Hester 
Stanhope, “‘ Continual sorrow and continual pain have almost, if 
not quite unsettled my reason. . . . When I married I was san- 
guine and confident that I could go far in the world. Secretly 
I thought God had given me the head and heart of a warrior, and 
my body was then of iron. . . . I strive to put off the tale of my 
sorrows as long as possible. I have had ten children. Seven still 
live, six girls and a boy, but he is deaf and dumb. Three girls 
died,—the first young, very young; it was written. I wept for 
her, and soit ended. The next died at five years old. She also 
was deaf and dumb; and that caused her death. I will not tell 
you how; I cannot: but twelve years ago she died, and I have not 
been as I should be since. Should I tell you how more than 
human her beauty was, and how exquisite her intelligence, you 
would not believe me: but, though I am at times insane, I am not 
doting.” 

The rare love which he bore his children was, indeed, manifested 
in daily acts, the most characteristic of which his daughters de- 
lighted in describing to his biographer. Once, in the Peninsula 
days, when he returned from Spain on sick leave, his youngest 
child, a baby of twelve months old, was so frightened by the sight 
of his moustache that, whenever he tried to kiss her, she put up 
her hands to push him away. Though he was quite a young man 
and singularly handsome, he shaved it off, that he might not lose 
the pleasure of kissing her. Another of his daughters, when a 
little girl, was often harassed by frightful dreams. She slept in a 
room next her parents’; and, whenever her father heard her be- 
ginning to cry, he would get out of bed, go into her room, and, 
taking her up in his arms, walk with her up and down till he had 
soothed her to sleep. Nor did he bestow his affection only upon 
his own children. One day, while walking in the country near 
Freshford, he met a little girl, sobbing over a broken bowl. She 
told him that, when she got home, she would be whipped: but 
suddenly she looked up at him and said, ‘‘ But yee can mend it, 
can’t ’ee?” He told her that he was afraid he could not, but 
that he would give her sixpence to buy a new bowl. Finding, 
however, that he had no money in his pocket, he promised to meet 
her on the same spot and at the same time next day. The child 
went off quite happy. On returning home, Napier found awaiting 
him an invitation to dine in Bath the next evening to meet a 
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person whom he particularly wished to see. He at once thought 
of his little friend. Would it be possible for him to go and meet 
her, and then to return in time for the dinner. Finding that it 
would be impossible, he wrote to decline the invitation, remarking 
to his daughters, ‘I cannot disappoint her: she trusted me so 
implicitly.” 

During a great part of the time in which he was writing his 
history, Napier took as active a part in politics as his circum- 
stances would allow. He made a number of speeches at Devizes 
and Bath in favour of Reform. He was not an orator of the first 
rank: but, though he was often hurried by the torrent of his in- 
dignation and of his sympathy for suffering into rash utterance, 
he always spoke what he believed to be true. His eloquence, the 
effect of which was multiplied by a sonorous voice and a noble 
presence, created so strong and general an impression of his power, 
earnestness, and devotion to the welfare of the people, that the 
Liberals of Bath, Nottingham, and Glasgow successively asked him 
to come forward as a candidate for their respective constituencies. 
All these offers, however, deeply as they gratified his self-esteem, 
he felt it his duty to decline, partly on the ground of poverty, and 
partly because he knew that it would be impossible for him to 
finish his history without neglecting the work of a member of 
Parliament. 

Comparatively obscure as was the part which he played in 
political life, there is an aspect in which his political opinions 
have a permanent interest. He called himself a Radical, and he 
was one: but his Radicalism would hardly have satisfied the 
inquisitors of a Caucus. He was able to co-operate generally, 
though not invariably, with his Radical contemporaries: but he 
was not a docile party man. He belonged, if I am not mistaken, 
to that small and generally impracticable class of politicians who, 
while really consistent, would nevertheless, at any particular crisis, 
attach themselves to one party or to the other, according as the 
objects of either appeared to be, on the whole, the more desirable. 
He was a Radical, because his heart, overflowing with love and 
sympathy for his suffering fellow-men, was indignant at the 
thought that, while there were great political, social, and religious 
wrongs clamouring for redress, apathy and opposition to reform 
prevailed in high places. But, had his lot been cast in a time 
when imperial interests were at stake,—when he would have had 
to choose between advocating retrenchment and advocating a free 
expenditure of money in defence of the honour and the just inte- 
rests of his country,—he would have told the tax-payers to their 
faces that they must make sacrifices if they would keep their 
liberty ; and he would have made them believe him. If sympathy 
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made him a democrat, he was also a patriot, not only from martial 
ardour, not only from pride in his country’s history, but also 
because he knew that, unless democracy were animated by pa- 
triotism, democracy would, sooner or later, be swept out of ex- 
istence. ‘I like not republicanism,” he wrote, in a letter to 
Lady Hester Stanhope; ‘I desire to see men of all classes as God 
designed them to be, free in thought and unabashed in mien, but 
virtuous and obedient to the just institutions of society.” In the 
spirit which these words expressed, he, who loved and was beloved 
by British soldiers, who, of all men, spoke and wrote most power- 
fully in their behalf, pleaded for the retention of flogging in the 
army as essential to the preservation of military discipline, in 
words that would find no favour with modern Radicals. ‘“ If,’’ he 
wrote to his wife, ‘‘ you have democratic institutions not calculated 
to support a standing army, in the midst of other standing armies 
and nations hating democracy, then you will be trampled upon; 
you must conform to what the world forces you to conform to. 
It would be a fine Government that handed you over to the first 
invader, and then consoled you by saying, ‘ You are now slaves, 
but you were free and well governed for a little time.’ ” 

Towards the end of 1841, Napier became a major-general; and 
early in the following year he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Guernsey. The five years which he passed there were the most 
stormy of his life. The entire judicial power in the island belonged 
to the Royal Court, an assembly of fifteen members. These 
functionaries, who, in addition to their judicial powers, claimed 
the chief executive authority, were invariably selected from the 
principal families, all of whom were closely related to each other 
by ties of blood. Being irresponsible, they often used their power 
to oppress the inferior population. The sight of this injustice 
roused Napier to fierce indignation; and he instantly attacked 
what he regarded as the anomalous power of the dominant clique. 
The result was that; during his whole term of office, he was 
involved in conflicts with them, and became the object of their 
bitter dislike. The poorer classes, on the other hand, liked and 
respected him, and, whenever he travelled through the island, 
greeted him with the warmest goodwill. Though he now suffered 
incessant pain, and could no longer walk a mile without difficulty, 
though he felt himself to be approaching old age, he worked as 
hard as if he had been trying to force himself for the first time into 
public notice. Nor did he fail, in spite of the opposition of his 
enemies, to achieve some durable results. He influenced the 
adoption by the States of the island of a new and beneficent con- 
stitution: he reorganised and re-armed the militia: he procured 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the civil 
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and criminal laws; and he devised for the Channel Islands a 
system of defence which was adopted by the English Government. 
At the beginning of 1848 he resigned his office. Soon afterwards 
he received the command of the 27th Regiment, and was made a 
Knight Commander of the Bath; and he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the greater part of the inhabitants of Guernsey felt 
that in him they had lost a true and strong friend. 

In the midst of the toil and strife of his administration, he had 
found time to write another book. He wrote it, as he had written 
his History, in the spirit of a knight-errant, his motive now being | 
to vindicate the fame of his brother Charles, as before it had been 
to vindicate the fame of Moore. The conquest of Scinde and the 
controversies which it provoked between Sir Charles Napier and 
James Outram and their respective partisans, are now half for- 
gotten: but among contemporaries they excited a keen interest. 
The conqueror of Meeanee and of Hyderabad was bitterly attacked 
by the Bombay press and by the Court of Directors; and Napier, 
burning with scorn and indignation against these assailants, and 
resolving to prove that their charges were false and malicious, and 
that his beloved brother was a great general and a great states- 
man, wrote the Conquest of Scinde. Animated by such a spirit as 
this, the narrative often strayed into untruth and unfairness: it 
lacked the rare merit of pure objectivity ; and its splendid eloquence 
was marred by attacks upon honourable men, the injustice of which 
was only to be palliated by the wounded fraternal love which 
prompted them. But it would be superfluous to criticise, as a 
work of art, a book the length of which was out of all proportion to 
the permanent importance of its subject, and which was conceived 
as a gigantic vindication or polemical tract rather than as a history. 
Pamela, Lady Campbell, the beautiful and gifted daughter of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, whom Napier regarded as a sister, pronounced 
upon it a judgment which perhaps expressed the opinion of the 
majority of those who read it. ‘‘ Your attack,” she said, “is done 
in a masterly manner: but you need not shake your {enemy so 
when you have him by the throat. It is not noble to turn the vial 
of your wrath upside down, that no drop of bitterness may be 
lost.” 

The vials of his wrath and of his love were indeed ever flowing, 
and ever full; and the springs from which the two were replen- 
ished, were not far apart. For the rest of his life he lived mainly 
to glorify his brother, and to vilify both his brother’s enemies and 
his honest opponents. In 1849 he moved with his wife and 
daughters to Scinde House in Clapham Park, where he remained 
till his death. Here he wrote the Administration of Scinde, of 
which Carlyle said, ‘It is a book which every living Englishman 
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would be the better for reading.” In 1853 Sir Charles Napier 
died. The funeral, which took place at Portsmouth, was volun- 
tarily attended by the Lords of the Admiralty, the naval officers of 
the port, and the whole of the troops forming the garrison. 
Conspicuous among the mourners walked William Napier, his still 
massive frame bent by age and suffering, his white hair and beard 
streaming in the wind. As he stood by the grave, he strove to 
thank the thousands who were doing honour to his brother’s 
memory : but his voice was all but choked by his sobs. ‘‘ Soldiers,” 
he faltered out, ‘there lies one of the best men,—the best 
soldiers,—the best Christians,—that ever lived. He served you 
faithfully, and you served him faithfully. God is just.” During 
the week that preceded the funeral, he had been trying to escape 
his sorrow by preparing for the press a book which his brother had 
written ; and, as soon as he had completed this task, he began to 
arrange the materials for his biography. While he was engaged in 
writing it a succession of heavy blows smote him. His brother 
Henry, the author of the History of Florence, died towards the end 
of 1853. Of his old Peninsula comrades, his brother Sir George, 
Lord Raglan, and Lord Hardinge died within eighteen months; 
and in the same period another of his daughters, after a lingering 
and painful illness, was taken from him. He had watched her for 
months bearing her pain with faithful patience; and by her 
example he had learned to chasten his impetuous spirit. Thinking 
of a bygone time, when he and his lost comrades had been young, 
he wrote to a friend, ‘‘This is the anniversary of the battle of 
Nivelle, in which I won my lieutenant-coloneley. I was then 
strong and swift of foot: only one man got into the rocks of 
La Rhune before me, and he was but a step: yet eight hundred 
noble veterans, strong as lions, were striving madly to be first. I 
am now old, feeble, bent, miserable ; and my eyes are dim, very 
dim with weeping for my lost child.” 

But neither age nor sorrow could weaken the energy of his 
mind, or wither the freshness of his sympathy. Working all the 
harder for his grief, he published the first two volumes of his 
brother’s Life in 1857. Marred by faults of the same kind and of 
the same origin as those which had pained the readers of the 
Conquest of Scinde, the book, nevertheless, abounded in passages 
of fiery eloquence ; and an incident which followed its publication 
showed with what generous frankness Napier could acknowledge, 
with what passionate repentance he could expiate even an unpre- 
meditated wrong. Mrs. Outram, whose eldest son he had thought- 
lessly calumniated, wrote to rebuke him for the wound he had 
inflicted upon her. On receiving her letter, he threw himself upon 
the ground, weeping bitterly. ‘‘ Your solemn and, to me, terrible 
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letter,” he wrote back to her, “has reached me, and to it I can 
give no answer. I hope God will pardon the pain I have given 
you, though unintentional. I pray God may alleviate the suffering 
of your aged heart and the self-reproach I feel.” 

For some years past he:had been quite unable to walk ; and his 
only exercise had been driving in a carriage drawn by a pair of 
dun ponies, of which he was very fond. Often in the course of his 
drives he would stop to give alms to beggars who seemed to be 
really in want; and if, from-absorption in thought, he chanced to 
pass them by, he would presently turn back and look for them. 
In the autumn of 1858 he was seized by so violent an illness that 
for some weeks his recovery was despaired of; and, though his 
great strength beat off the attack, he was never again able to leave 
his bedroom, except to be carried down to the carriage when the 
weather was fine enough to admit of his going out. He hada 
devoted servant, named George Gould, who remained by his bed- 
side night after night, and ministered to all his wants. Once, 
when pain had for a moment conquered his self-control, he spoke 
sharply to this man; presently, however, he began to reproach 
himself for his impatience, and urged that a message should be 
sent to him to beg his forgiveness. In the intervals of his 
paroxysms, he still talked, particularly on the great men of all 
ages, with such flashes of insight and such sympathetic force, that 
to sit with him was a pleasure. Throughout the next year he con- 
tinued to write letters to the Times, and to correspond with public 
men, on the subject of national defence and other matters of public 
interest ; and when he could no longer sit up to hold his pen, he 
forced himself to master the letters which he received, and to 
dictate replies. 

But his course was nearly run. One day, towards the end of 
1859, he was told that Lady Napier had been seized with a sudden 
insensibility, and that it was doubtful whether she would ever 
rally. The announcement shattered his vital power and his love 
of life. Loathing and*rejecting the food that was offered him, he 
turned his face to the wall, and abandoned his strong heart to 
stronger grief. For some days he would see no one. At last one 
of his sons-in-law arrived at the house, and went into his room. 
The dying man lay weeping; he was thinking, he said, of forty- 
eight years of married happiness now drawing to its end. But, as 
the days went by, his bodily suffering left him. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the 12th of February,%as he was evidently about to die, his 
wife’s sofa was wheeled into his room and placed beside his bed: 
there she lay for an hour. He did not speak ; but she said that 
she was sure he knew her. About four o’clock in the afternoon he 
imperceptibly ceased to breathe. 
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He was buried at Norwood; and among many distinguished 
veterans of the Light Division who stood uncovered beside his open 
grave, there was one soldier whose name may be specially recorded. 
Twenty-one years before, at Bath, Napier had made the acquain- 
tance of Shadrach Byfield, a war-worn pensioner, late of the 41st 
Regiment, and, having obtained for him an increase of pay, sent 
him every year an allowance of money. The old man, on hearing 
of his benefactor’s death, had journeyed specially from Bath to 
attend his funeral. 

Those who may look at this sketch of Sir William Napier’s life 
will feel, perhaps, that, if it had been truly drawn, it would have 
been crossed by more and darker shadows. If, however, the por- 
trait is unfaithful, the fault must be charged to my authorities and 
to my failure of insight, not to my will. Let it be remembered, 
moreover, that the abundance of a man’s good deeds, the . fewness 
of his positive sins of commission or of omission, even the purity 

-of his thoughts, do not of themselves constitute an approach even 
to such a degree of perfection as is attainable in this world. The 
highest men are those who, like a great soldier of our own 
day, strive ever, in sympathy with the passionate aspiration of 
a Kempis, to forsake themselves, and go wholly from themselves, 
and retain nothing of self-love, and even then grieve that they are 
unprofitable servants. Of the few whose charity and purity and 
brave struggle to realise their ideals the world is ever ready to 
admire, only a very few do not, like the young man whom Jesus 
loved, shrink appalled as they contemplate the magnitude of this 
last effort; and Napier sorrowfully acknowledged that for him it 
had been too great. But for the rest, his faults were only the 
exaggerations of his virtues; and, because his heart was so great, 
in sympathy with it every generous heart will beat the stronger ; 


some spirits, perhaps, will be quickened by learning how he 
lived. 


T. R. E. Houmes. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


Tue Conservative Party has formally recognized the fact which 
had too long been patent to its most earnest and active members, 
that it is very inadequately represented in the provincial press. 
At the Conference of the National Union of Conservative Asso- 
ciations, held at Sheffield on the 28rd July last, the following 
resolution was passed :— 

That the condition of the Constitutional newspaper press throughout England calls 
for the immediate and serious consideration of the Conservative Party; and this Con- 
ference directs the Council to appoint a Committee to obtain the necessary information. 
to be laid before its recognized heads and officials, with a view to active steps being 
taken to remedy such evils and supply such deficiency as may be proved to exist. 

In the metropolis the Conservative Party is sufficiently repre- 
sented. If we look only at the nominal distinction between. 
Conservative and Radical journals, we shall find that Conservative 
opinions are advocated by as many morning and evening news- 
papers emphatically professing to be devoted to the Conservative 
cause, as Radical views are by newspapers of the same class which 
desire to be classed as Radical; and if we take the test of circula- 
tion, it will appear that the avowed advocates of Conservatism 
have the stronger hold upon the London public. The representa- 
tion of Conservative opinion in the metropolitan press is not, how- 
ever, confined to journals styling themselves Conservative. At 
least two of the most important of the soi-disant Liberal news- 
papers are, upon many questions—especially questions of foreign 
and colonial policy—diametrically opposed to the views entertained 
by Mr. Gladstone and the Radical Party generally, and have 
rendered for some years good service to the Conservative cause. 

Again, what was for many years the weakest feature in the 
Conservative press of the metropolis, the utter want of cheap 
weekly newspapers giving the working-classes the news they want 
to read and have leisure to read, and, into the bargain, vigorously 
advocating Conservative principles, has now been to a great extent 
supplied. The circulation of Conservative penny weekly news- 
papers, well compiled and incisively written, but looking upon the 
supply of news as their principal business, is gradually approaching 
that of the Radical weekly papers which for many years supplied 
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the sole Sunday reading of the small London tradesman and 
working-man. The position, therefore, of the Conservative press 
in London is satisfactory enough; but when we come to examine 
into the condition of the Conservative provincial press, the case 
is very different; and it must always be remembered that it is 
mainly in the provinces, and not in the metropolis, that elections 
have to be fought, and the mass of voters have to be politically 
educated. The influence of the metropolitan press, although it is 
still much larger throughout the country than is generally as- 
sumed, does not extend to the lower classes of electors in the 
provinces. They must be got at, if they are to be reached at all, 
by local newspapers, in the general contents of which they take an 
interest. They cannot be reached by pamphlets, and, as a general 
rule, are not to be approached through public meetings. They 
take no side in politics, or, if they accept the impeachment that 
they are partizans, would call themselves Radicals. A local news- 
paper which makes it its principal business to give the news they 
care for, whilst supporting as vigorously as it can Conservative 
views, is the only agent to influence their convictions and get their 
votes. They may not at first read the leading articles; but if 
the paper in other respects satisfies their wants, they will do so 
in the end; and if the argument is plainly and clearly put, a great 
number of them will become convinced, not, perhaps, that the 
Conservative cause is the absolutely right one, but that much of 
what they have heard from their Radical friends and associates is 
untrue. They will join that vast body of neutral electors upon 
which no party can absolutely depend, but which at a general 
election decides the fate of parties by the judgment it has formed 
of the conduct each has pursued. 

When we say, endorsing the resolution of the Sheffield Con- 
ference, that the Conservative provincial press is not only much 
inferior to the Radical press, but that it falls much below the 
standard to which the mere numerical strength of the Party ought 
to raise it, we make a statement which needs no proof, but which, 
like most general statements, requires certain explanations and 
qualifications. We have not verified the assertion made at the 
Sheffield Conference that there are in the United Kingdom 590 
Liberal, and only 379 Conservative newspapers, whilst the number 
of so-called neutral papers, described as ‘‘enemies in disguise,” 
amounts to 1,200; but we have no doubt as to its substantial 
accuracy. A glance at the Newspaper Press Directory will show 
that, whether the figures themselves are correct or not, the pro- 
portion of Conservative and Liberal newspapers has not been at 
all misrepresented, and we certainly should not speak upon the 
subject if we had not even too completely convinced ourselves 
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that the complaint of the inferiority of the Conservative local 
press was too well founded. This inferiority is chiefly apparent 
when we compare the number and the influence of the Radical 
morning and evening newspapers published in the provinces with 
that of the Conservative) morning and evening journals, and the 
daily newspapers are, of,course, those which, in considering the 
relative position of the Radical and Conservative press, especially 
claim our attention. 

There are, in the {United Kingdom, Conservative daily news- 
papers conducted with the greatest energy, sparing no expense to 
obtain general and local news, carefully edited, and powerfully 
written. But they might almost be numbered upon one’s fingers, 
or, if that should be too low a reckoning—and perhaps it may be, 
for it is not easy even for the most experienced journalist to judge 
the value of a newspaper by looking over a copy now and then 
—they certainly do not amount to half the number of the Radical 
newspapers which deserve the same recognition. Nobody who 
knows anything about the provincial press can doubt that the 
Radical daily newspapers far outnumber the Conservative, or that 
they carry much heavier metal, although, if newspaper represen- 
tation should bear any proportion to the relative strength of parties, 
the Conservatives ought to have, at the least, nearly as many and 
as powerful organs as the Radicals. Further, although there are 
still a goodly number of weekly Conservative newspapers which 
are ably and honourably conducted, and enjoy a most respectable 
circulation, the Radicals here again beat us in numbers, if not in 
influence ; whilst there is a swarm of weekly, bi-weekly, and tri- 
weekly papers which call themselves neutral, but really assist and 
support the Radical cause. 

The picture is not a pleasant one for a zealous Conservative to 
look upon ; but if the position of the party in this matter of press 
representation is to be improved at all, it is necessary to know, in 
the first place what is the actual condition of affairs. We have 
no doubt that, the Council of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations has treated with all respect the resolution of the Shef- 
field Conference, and inquired with due diligence into the questions 
referred to them; but without pretending to anticipate their 
action, and probably with the result of facilitating their ‘proceed- 
ings, we may draw attention to some, at least, of the causes of 
the inferiority of the Conservative provincial press, and of the 
failure of the many efforts which have been made, at much per- 
sonal sacrifice, by Conservatives, to supply the want in their own 
neighbourhoods. 

There was a remarkable development of Conservative opinion 
and a great improvement in Conservative organization between 
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1868 and 1874, and in those years, and subsequently, a great deal 
of attention has been given to this subject. Local Conservatives 
felt the necessity of some representation in the press, and they 
have spent a very considerable sum in the attempt to supply it, 
although, generally speaking, with very little success. How are 
we to explain the failure of these well-meant efforts? Certainly 
not by the notion which appeared to possess some of the provincial 
editors who attended the Conference at the Carlton, that the 
‘Conservative leaders gave the Conservative press no information, 
and treated all newspapers, except those of the Radical persua- 
sion, with contempt. There can be no doubt that the Conserva- 
tive Party has never cultivated the press as the Whigs and 
Radicals have done, nor that its leaders, even when they have 
been in power, and have had the opportunity of giving the Con- 
servative journais of the metropolis all that those journals cared 
to ask for, that is to say, news in advance of their opponents, 
have never given their supporters this small assistance. It is true, 
too, that there was an affectation of mystery and of superiority to 
all journalistic support on the part of some of the later leaders of 
the Conservative Party—when they were in office, at least—which 
was rather offensive and annoying to some Conservative editors ; 
for editors, even if they have no claim to be classed among the 
irritabile genus, are but human. But this weakness or folly of 
some Conservative leaders can have had nothing to do with the 
fortunes of the provincial Conservative press ; and at the present 
moment the Conservative leaders can give no information to news- 
papers, and, on the contrary, are dependent upon newspapers for 
their own information. The principal fault of the Conservative 
Party, so far as this personal side of the question is concerned, 
has been the neglect of the local Conservative journalists, and the 
tendency of Conservatives of influence to consider that the whole 
raison @étre of a Conservative newspaper is to report their 
speeches, publish their letters, proclaim their virtues, and fight 
their battles. 

The folly, not of the Conservative leaders, but of the local 
Conservative magnates, in giving the cold shoulder to the editors 
-of Conservative papers will not, however, explain the inferiority of 
the latter to Radical newspapers in number and power. We must 
go back a good many years to find the explanation of this de- 
plorable fact. With the exception of the few years of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration—if, indeed, they be an exception—Liberal 
Opinions were preponderant throughout the United Kingdom from 
1830 to 1874. It must be remembered, too, that until 1868, and 
perhaps we might say until 1872, the Liberals were the active, 
moving and aggressive party, and that in the course of their 
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ascendency they took up, as one of the main objects of their policy, 
the removal of the stamp and advertisement duties, and, subse- 
quently, the repeal of the paper duty, with the avowed purpose 
of increasing the number of newspapers devoted to their interests. 
In fact, as soon as the stamp duty was repealed, they set to work 
to establish such organs. 

Now, in the times of which we speak, the establishment of even. 
a daily newspaper was a comparatively inexpensive business— 
a London daily newspaper which has put millions into the pockets 
of its present proprietors, was started with a capital of just one 
thousand pounds. The provincial daily newspaper would be only 
a half sheet; the expenditure for telegrams, which is now a 
principal and most onerous charge, was then practically nil; and 
the demands by the provincial public of that day for literary style 
and political information were comparatively small. An enter- 
prising man, especially if himself a printer, could, without much 
difficulty or cost, and with very little risk, start a daily newspaper. 
Some of the country dailies so started have developed into journals 
which not only do credit to the towns in which they are produced, 
but, for the fulness of their information and for their literary 
ability, will sustain a comparison with their London contem- 
poraries. Most of the newspapers started in this economical and 
unpretentious fashion were Liberal, or, as we should now say, 
Radical ; and, unfortunately, when the time came that the Con- 
servatives recognized the need of counterbalancing them by 
Conservative newspapers, the cost of founding a newspaper had 
very largely increased, and it was very difficult to raise enough 
money to give a new paper any fair chance of success. 

There are two great errors, to one or other of which the failure 
of a newspaper is usually to be attributed. The first is parsimony, 
generated mostly by an insufficient capital ; the second, initiatory 
extravagance, that is to say, an expenditure at the outset of the 
enterprise which is absolutely unnecessary, and which in a few — 
months exhausts the funds at the disposition of the managers of 
the paper. We should not like to say that the failure of any 
provincial Conservative newspaper can be directly attributed to 
this latter error, but certainly the failure of many a promising 
journalistic venture may be clearly traced to the former cause. 
The genesis of most Conservative local journals, started during the 
last fifteen years, may be briefly described. We do not, of course, 
speak of newspapers established by printers or other speculators, on 
their own account and with a view mainly to their own profit, but 
of those papers founded by the local leaders of the party, who put 
their hands into their pockets for the purpose. The borough or the 
district to which our description applies has no Conservative news-. 
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paper, whilst, on the other hand, some Radical morning or evening 
journal, which denounces Tory crimes and chaffs the more active 
members of the Tory party, with no great amount of wit, but in the 
rough and vulgar style which is appreciated and enjoyed by most 
working-men, is published within its boundaries, or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Smarting under these personal attacks,. 
indignant at the gross misrepresentation of their opinions, and 
vexed at what they consider the inadequate and unfair reports of 
their speeches, the Conservative leaders determine to start a news- 
paper of their own. The larger men put down their names for 
fifty or a hundred pounds; the smaller men follow suit as their 
means will permit or their zeal for the cause suggests. The 
Conservative clubs of the district are appealed to and answer the. 
appeal gamely, and it is bruited through the town and neighbour- 
hood that the Radicals are no longer to have it all their own way, 
but will get it hot and strong from the new Conservative paper. 
Of course the Party is now committed to the production of a news- 
paper, and its leading members at last do what they should have 
done in the beginning, that is to say, make inquiries as to the cost 
of establishing it and carrying it on, only to find, in nine cases out 
of ten, that after all their flourish of trumpets they have not 
collected a fifth, or possibly not a tenth, part of the sum required 
to start the most modest evening newspaper. 

Something, however, must be done. In default of a daily, a 
weekly newspaper is started ; or, perhaps, a neutral paper just about 
to die of inanition is purchased, and a goodly part of what money 
has been raised is thus thrown away. All the cleverness and vigi- 
lance of the members of quarter sessions, the most economical, 
and, in many respects, the most capable local administration in 
this country, are displayed by the unfortunate gentlemen upon 
whom the burthen and responsibility of the enterprise rest, in 
cutting down the expenditure. Some thoroughly incompetent 
person is appointed Editor, because he offers to do the work for 
two or three pounds a week, and the weekly paper drags on a 
miserable existence for a few months. If it survives longer, it will 
be because one of its patrons is able to give it, in the month of 
November, some columns of railway advertisements, or because 
a general election, which fills its columns with addresses from 
candidates, always well paid for, occurs. This latter windfall is,. 
however, now practically a thing of the past. Sir Henry James’ 
scale of expenditure incorporated in the Corrupt Practices Act will 
deprive a good many Liberal as well as Conservative local news- 
papers of the profit they used to reap at general elections, and. 
with which they used to meet the extra outlay for reporting, &c. 
which a general election always imposes upon them. As a rule,. 
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the newspaper does not linger on for more than twelve months, 
causes a great deal of dissatisfaction and bad blood among the Con- 
servatives of the locality, who are naturally much disappointed ; 
and, when the accounts are closed, it is generally found that the 
one or two gentlemen who have stuck to the concern have to draw 
cheques for much larger sums than can be at all agreeable to them. 
They pay heavily in the end for the neglect to ascertain what 
they were doing in the beginning. The same man who, entering 
upon any other business outside of his usual course of action, 
would pay a heavy fee to obtain the advice of an expert, will speak 
with the utmost decision and the assurance of the fullest know- 
ledge upon what he considers such an ordinary common-place 
matter as newspaper management, and the cost of establishing 
a@ newspaper. Everybody, it has been said, thinks that he can 
drive a gig, write a leading article, and edit a newspaper until 
he tries; and that certainly is, or rather was, the notion of a 
good many Conservative landed and industrial magnates. We 
may tell a short, but thoroughly true, story in illustration. 
Some influential Conservatives in a populous borough desired to 
start an evening paper. They bought, without consultation with 
anybody conversant with newspaper affairs, a weekly paper which 
was almost in the last stage of consumption, and for which they, 
of course, paid four or five times what it was worth, with the view 
of converting it into their evening paper. Having committed 
themselves in this way, they thought it time to ask what they 
should do next; and three or four of them consulted a friend of 
ours, with whom they had been put in communication by a gentle- 
man who had been an active mover in election matters upon the 
Conservative side. Our friend found, upon inquiry, that there 
was a Radical evening journal published in the district, the in- 
fluence of which it was desired to check, selling, it was generally 
estimated, 10,000 or 12,000 copies a day, and that the machine 
which the projectors of the new paper had purchased could only 
print some 800 copies an hour, and would break down without the 
utmost care. He told, therefore, the promoters of the newspaper 
that they must purchase new machinery; but one of them, a 
shrewd and wealthy manufacturer, who would not have had a 
machine in his factory which was not of the very highest quality 
and built upon the latest improvements, was strongly of opinion 
that the old machine would do, and objected to spending money 
upon a new one. Our friend, of course, offered no further advice, 
and we believe the evening paper, from which the Party in the 
borough expected so much, never made its appearance. 

It is this complete ignorance of the public-spirited projectors of 
‘Conservative newspapers of newspaper work, and their strange un- 
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willingness to obtain information upon the subject before they 
hopelessly involve themselves, which has been the main cause of 
the failure of so many attempts to establish Conservative journals. 
Speaking generally, the promoters of a new Conservative paper 
desire to establish a daily newspaper, a morning one in preference, 
but if that task is above their strength, an evening one. Now, 
even an evening paper, although its expenses, compared with those 
of a morning newspaper, are small, requires a large outlay for its 
establishment. The machinery must be capable of turning out a 
very large number of copies in a very short time, or the best oppor- 
tunities of circulating the paper will be lost. The people must have 
the newspaper supplied them when they want it, or they will not 
take it at all. Itis essential, therefore, that, when any event of 
general or local importance occurs, the conductors of the paper 
should be able to produce an edition with very little delay. 

In the North of England and the Midland Counties, local evening 
papers have to encounter the competition of evening papers which 
are, practically, only later editions of well-established morning 
papers, and are printed with the most powerful machinery. An 
evening paper ought, therefore, to have such machinery as, con- 
sidering the extent and population of the district which it serves, 
will be sufficient to supply the local demand upon extraordinary 
occasions before the other papers arrive. If people, we repeat, 
cannot get a paper when they want it, they will cease to ask for 
it ; and judicious arrangements for the supply of telegrams should 
enable any evening paper with good machinery to get this start of 
what we may call its foreign competitors. But all these arrange- 
ments cost money, and here again the necessity of raising a 
sufficient capital before starting an evening provincial newspaper 
is clearly shown. An evening newspaper should never be started 
when it is possible to establish a morning paper. As a rule, an 
evening paper, however economically worked, fails to pay. It does 
not usually get advertisements, and, unless some event of great 
local interest occurs, sells only amongst a class ; whilst a morning 
newspaper which, if properly managed, will give substantially the 
news contained in a London morning paper, has no outside com- 
petition to dread. The establishment of a morning newspaper is, 
however, a matter for very serious consideration. It requires, in 
the first place, even in the provinces, a large capital. The ex- 
penses, if it is to make its way, will be very heavy. These points 
must be carefully weighed, and many other questions, such, for 
instance, as the possibility of getting it in proper time into the 
places in which it is hoped that it may circulate, must be well 
considered. 


There are, however, other dangers in the path of a provincial 
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newspaper than those monetary ones upon which we have dwelt 
‘so long, because they are really the essence of the question. ‘‘ No 
money, no newspaper,” would be a rough but substantially correct 
answer to the complaint of the Conservative Associations at the 
Sheffield Congress. If the Party establishes a newspaper the 
persons principally concerned in the enterprise are too apt to 
regard it as a toy of their own with which they may play as they 
please. It may be said, no doubt, that those who pay the piper 
have the right to call the tune, but the paymasters have suffi- 
ciently called the tune when they have pledged the newspaper to a 
Conservative policy, and put it under the management of a com- 
petent ,Conservative editor. In local matters, with which such 
‘an editor, if, as is almost unavoidable, he comes from a distance, 
can hardly be thoroughly conversant, he will welcome the advice 
and suggestions of the local leaders; but he should be left to 
exercise his own independent judgment. It is very seldom, how- 
ever, that this proper and necessary confidence is reposed in the 
editor of a newspaper which has been established by Party sub- 
scriptions, be the paper Conservative or Liberal. 

In the first place, it often happens that a thoroughly competent 
editor is not appointed, either because the directors of the limited 
company—the form which these enterprises usually take—are 
frightened by the salary such a man would ask, or, perhaps, be- 
cause they apprehend he will insist upon having his own way, 
and they entertain the idea of directing themselves the conduct of 
the paper, although they are just as competent for the work as 
they would be for pronouncing an opinion upon the authenticity 
of the remarkable manuscripts offered for sale to the British 
Museum by the late Mr. Shapira. If the conduct of the paper is 
left to one director, say the chairman, who, whilst pretending to 
direct the paper, accepts the advice and suggestions of the editor, 
all may be well; but when there are three or four directors, who 
each has his own opinion upon newspaper management, and will 
express it, the paper—except the circumstances are very peculiar 
—will pretty surely come to grief. If the articles are declared to 
be too strong by one director, and are denounced as not strong 
enough by another; if influential local Conservatives, who are, 
perhaps, shareholders, are .encouraged to complain that their 
speeches are not fully reported—and there are influential local 
Conservatives who think a report of their most trivial utterances 
of far more importance than the most momentous news, say, from 
Egypt, or the full details of a local tragedy, in which everybody 
in the district takes the liveliest interest; if other influential 
shareholders complain that their letters are not printed in large 
type, and are not put in a prominent position; and all these com- 
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plaints are discussed at the Board meetings, and the editor is 
invited to explain how it is that he has not satisfied everybody, 
‘a competent man will soon be harried out of his post, and re- 
placed by a man of small ability, who will make it his business to 
consult the pleasure of the directors, with the inevitable result of 
the ruin of the paper. We speak, of course, only of a newly- 
established paper. A journal which is thoroughly well established 
can, for a few months, and sometimes even for a few years, cut 
any capers that it pleases. 

The greatest of all mistakes, however, that can be made by the 
founders of a local Conservative newspaper, is the attempt to 
make it solely or chiefly interesting to Conservatives, and devote 
all their energy to fighting the battles, personal and political, of 
‘the local leaders. This is a very natural, but although at first 
a very popular, a very shortsighted policy. A newspaper filled 
with reports of Conservative meetings, with spicy personal articles 
and voluminous correspondence from Conservative clergymen and 
other local notabilities of the true faith, will not do the slightest 
good to the Conservative cause. The newspaper will be read only 
by partizans, and, however it may please them, it will not obtain 
a general circulation and promote the spread of Conservative 
opinions. The first and the main object of those who establish a 
Conservative paper should be to issue a sheet which contains the 
general and local news in a form attractive to the inhabitants of 
the district, whether Conservative or Radical in their politics. 
They should endeavour to make their newspaper necessary to the 
people of the locality, and should, therefore, give them the news 
that interests them, for whatever side it may tell, as early and as 
fully as possible. They should, with this view, for instance, give 
as much space to the speeches of Mr. Gladstone as to those of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and, whilst publishing the full reports of 
the speeches of the local Conservative leaders which are expected 
from the Conservative organ, take care that the speeches on the 
other side are fairly and, in their essential points, fully reported. 
The public must be attracted by a good supply of news, and, that 
done, the influence of the paper in promoting Conservative views 
will follow in due time, as a matter of course. 

No leading articles, however admirably written, are of the 
slightest use unless the people you want to convince can be got to 
read them, and the only way they can be brought to do so is, as we 
have pointed out in a former portion of this article, by inducing 
them, or, if we may use the word, compelling them to buy and read 
the newspaper for its news. Above all things, the conductors of a 
new Conservative paper should be scrupulously fair. We do not, 
of course, ask of them absolute impartiality. That would be 
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absurd ; but much more, we can assure them, is to be achieved by 
fairness than by sharp practice. If the Radical newspapers grossly 
misrepresent facts, and indulge in scurrilous attacks upon indi- 
viduals, as is unfortunately too much their custom, the misrepre- 
sentations should be exposed and the calumnies should be exploded ; 
but the example should never be followed, if it is desired that the 
paper should vindicate and spread Conservative principles, and not 
be the organ of individual or party passions. 

As a final caution and appeal to Conservatives who may have 
the courage to start a local newspaper, we would urge them most 
earnestly to endeavour to so establish it that it may have a fair 
chance of paying. A newspaper which pays has always two or 
three times the influence of a newspaper sustained by contributions, 
however liberal, from local or general funds. We do not, of course, 
pretend to say that every Conservative newspaper that may be 
started in a district where the need of one is most felt can be made 
to yield much profit, but the promoters of any new Conservative 
paper should, apart altogether from the consideration of their own 
personal interests, start it upon such lines that they may have a 
reasonable hope that, in the course of two or three years, the 
receipts will equal the outlay, and the paper should be managed, 
of course, without any of the parsimony of which we have spoken, 
with a view to that result. No newspaper, it is well that all those 
who think of starting one should remember, can pay, even if pro- 
duced under the most favourable auspices, before two or three 
years have elapsed. It takes half that time to induce the public to 
read the paper, and the remaining half to make it clear to 
advertisers that the public does read it. Therefore, as the swmma 
summarum of our recommendations to Conservatives in the pro- 
vinces who desire to start a paper advocating constitutional 
opinions, we would say, it is no use starting a newspaper unless 
the necessary arrangements can be made to supply it with the 
best news and print it with the utmost despatch, and the promoters 
can stand the racket of two or three years in which the expendi- 
ture will considerably exceed the receipts, and unless, too, they 
determine to make it a real newspaper, and not a mere organ for 
the expression of their own opinions. They must steer between the 
Seylla of parsimony and the Charybdis of extravagance ; and they 
can only do this by consulting, before they commit themselves to 
any enterprise, some practical journalist, and paying him for his 
advice upon a liberal scale. If they embark in the enterprise 
without such advice, they will probably find that the newspaper 
will cost them much, and profit them and the Party nothing. 

We do not counsel the establishment of new Conservative 
newspapers, except where there appears a fair promise of their 
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becoming paying concerns; and we do not think that the evils de- 
scribed by the Conservative Associations are to be remedied by the 
starting of newspapers living no longer than so many that have 
been founded during the last fifteen years. But very much may 
be done by Conservatives throughout the country to strengthen the 
Conservative press, by giving a more liberal and more active sup- 
port to the newspapers already in existence, and now fighting their 
battles. Every Conservative who takes an active part in the 
politics of his own borough or county, knows how great is the 
service these newspapers render to the Party, and will admit that 
without their help it would be impossible, under present circum- 
stances, to carry on any electoral contest. Conservatives ought, 
therefore, to support, as Sir Stafford Northcote urged upon them at 
Bangor two years ago, their local newspapers, and we would add 
that they should not be too fastidious in the distribution of that 
support. Influential Conservatives can do much, and at hardly 
any cost and with very little trouble, to improve the position of 
the local Conservative press. In the first place, they may take in 
the papers—a suggestion which seems superfluous, but the adop- 
tion of which would add appreciably to the circulation of some 
provincial journals; they may urge their friends and neighbours 
to become subscribers, and they may help such papers with adver- 
tisements. If they can do little in this way, they can treat the 
local editor with the courtesy to which his position entitles him. 
The editors of Conservative country journals do not want to be 
patronized, or to be treated to the series of compliments and con- 
descensions which in old times were paid to free and independent 
electors supposed to be open to conviction ; but they have a high 
idea of their calling, and they are entitled to the fullest measure 
of courtesy and civility from the local Conservative magnates with 
whom and for whom they fight the Conservative battle. If the 
status and the influence of the Conservative provincial press is to 
be materially improved, the Conservative leaders in each locality 
must bear in mind that the Conservative editor does infinitely 
more for them than they can do for him, and must treat him not 
only with civility, but with respect. 


B. 
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A GLANCE AT THE STAGE. 


Now that we hear so much of the philosophical politician, or 
political philosopher, it might be interestmg to see how many 
marks a given type of the kind would get for certain questions 
under the delightful competitive examination scheme which, having 
been extended from senior wranglers to policemen on their pro- 
motion, is now applied by miners to candidates for a seat in 
Parliament. 

What is the relation between the decadence of England’s position 
among the nations of the world and the decadence of English taste 
in stage plays ? 

Sub-questions :— 

(a) Are the two the result of the same, and what cause ? 

(b) Does the decadence of taste in stage plays spring from the 
political decadence, and, if so, why ? 

(c) Give in full your theory as to a historical event concerning 
a Prime Minister sitting at a play, and compare it with 
the incident of a King sitting at a play set forth in 
Hamlet. 

(d) Examine carefully the theory that the love of prolonged 
farce on the stage is due to the prolonged tragedy of 
political events off the stage. 

Any or all of these questions may be answered by the com- 
petitor. 

The observant competitor who was not blinded by prejudice in 
favour of ‘‘the strongest Ministry of modern times,” would pro- 
bably answer to question d that the recent love of farce in large 
doses on the stage was in great measure due to the administering 
of tragedy in far larger doses off the stage. And, to discard 
political metaphor and speak as seriously as one may when giving 
no more than a glance at a serious subject, he would certainly be 
right. The fact is both patent and notable that for some time 
past the old form of farce has practically disappeared, and has 
given place to the ‘ farcical comedy ” (a stupid and contradictory 
title), which is really a farce, well or ill written, occupying three 
acts instead of one, and forming the staple of an evening’s dramatic 
entertainment. These productions keep audiences amused, and so 
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do a good work with which no sensible person could quarrel if 
the author’s work as well as the actor’s were done in a becoming 
manner. 

What is disheartening is to find that on the stage, as in the 
affairs of nations, nobody seems to mind a bit whether the work is 
well or ill done. It is true that a good and original piece of the 
kind—The Magistrate—a piece with only one serious defect in 
artistic construction, its end or no-end, has commanded, and 
appears likely to command, complete success; but it is also 
true that astonishing success has been commanded by a piece 
of the same type which, as far as construction and writing go, 
is absolutely worthless. This, as many readers will guess, is 
The Private Secretary, a piece which is converted from the 
German, and of which the vogue has no doubt been due to the 
irresistibly funny acting here and there of the principal players. 
For the sake of these snatches of fun, the audience endures 
dulness elsewhere, and want of any touch of the playwright’s 
true art all through. How is one to account for this, except 
by supposing that the British public—which, whatever it may 
once have been, is the most emotional of all publics, the most 
easily led by the nose with a phrase or a feeling, if the phrase is 
repeated and the feeling aroused with sufficient insistence—longs 
for a laugh, and will paya long price for it? That a large section 
of it also longs for a cry, and will obtain the cry on almost equal 
terms, may be presently shown by another instance. As for the 
laughter, if English actors had the readiness it might surely be 
better to go back to the Commedie dell’ Arte of the Italians—in which 
the scenario only was pre-arranged, the filling in of it being left to 
the actors—than to arrive at a certain number of scenes at which it 
is almost impossible not to laugh, by the process of enduring a 
number of others at which it is difficult not to yawn. (The comedy 
al’ improviso is interestingly described by Isaac Disraeli in his 
Curiosities of Literature, where the desoccupado lector will find curious 
quotations on the subject from Gherardi and from Riccoboni, the 
member of the Comédiens du Roi de la Troupe Italienne who was 
both author and actor.) In one sense, indeed, the English is not 
so far different in kind from the old Italian method ; for, if report 
has any kind of foundation, as it very often has not, the success of 
at least one ‘‘ farcical comedy ” has been really due to the “ gags” 
introduced by the principal actors. 

To consider the acting in the two pieces of this kind which 
have been contrasted on the ground of the writing, here again we 
find the difference that, in The Private Secretary, the bursts of 
laughter are due to the comic acting of Messrs. Hill and Penley 
(who succeeded Mr. Beerbohm Tree in the principal character), 
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while in The Magistrate, though the chief honours fall to Messrs. 
Clayton and Cecil, every part is both well written and well acted, 
from the true farcical point of view. In the latter piece Mr. 
Cecil is, as are Messrs. Hill and Penley in the former, as funny 
as one need desire, but it is Mr. Clayton who attains to what may 
be called the grandeur of farce in the majestic exit of Colonel 
Lukyn from the Magistrate’s room. This is, indeed, the essence 
of farce—the finest hint of tragedy in the midst of cruelly di- 
verting complications. As has been said, the success of this piece 
is well earned both by author and actors, and may be thought the 
better deserved because Messrs. Cecil and Clayton so long and 
manfully tried to educate their public instead of complying with 
the demand for elongated farce, and because with them farce does 
not descend to mere buffoonery. 

To turn to other forms of theatrical entertainment, we find Shake- 
speare for the moment unrepresented (Garrick’s Katharine and 
Petruchio is no more Shakespeare than Mr. Gilbert’s Gretchen was 
Goethe), and the recent presentment of As You Like It was not a 
- happy instance of the modern treatment of Shakespeare. There 
was too much attempt at the miscalled ‘realism ” which Lady Archi- 
bald Campbell has attained by the bold and simple device of playing 
the open-air scenes in the open air. The optique du thédtre has 
indeed, of late years—as when has it not in some form in the 
annals of the stage ?—been curiously miscalculated by managers. 
The nearer you get to absolute reality in stage surroundings the 
more is the attention diverted to the fact that the whole thing is 
a sham. On this Voltaire said a wise and memorable word, and 
Addison also said some wise words, which, unlike Voltaire’s, are 
quotable. ‘ A little skill in criticism would inform us that shadows 
and realities ought not to be mixed together in the same piece. If 
one would represent a wide champaign country filled with flocks 
and herds, it would be ridiculous to draw the country only upon 
the scenes, and to crowd several parts of the stage with sheep and 
oxen. This is joining together inconsistencies and making the 
decorations partly real and partly imaginary.” This joining to- 
gether inconsistencies has been too often done on the boards in 
our time, and the very instance which Addison adduces in The 
Spectator was to be seen in the St. James’s As You Like It, in 
which, for the rest, the acting left to seek. A fault of the same 
kind was to be found in Mr. Irving's production of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum, notably in the grave-yard scene, where the long-drawn 
mimicking of a solemn and sacred rite was jarring and out of 
taste in a startling degree. Of the acting at the Lyceum since the 
return of the company from America, it is, fortunately, possible 
to speak with unstinted praise. Miss Terry’s Ophelia could hardly 
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. be bettered, though if there was any change in it it must have 
been for the better, as an often seen impersonation assumed all 
the qualities of freshness on her re-appearance. Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet, well marked by genius and skill before, had certainly 
gained in skill and strength. The wildness of the character had 
lost the hysterical touch which had before disfigured it here and 
there, especially in the long scene with the Ghost, and the pathos, 
humour, and dignity of the part had gained force and control 
throughout the play. All the players concerned had improved, 
instead of growing stale, but it is not invidious to single out Mr. 
Alexander for special praise, as he appeared for the first time at 
the Lyceum, and appeared with singular force and credit as 
Laertes. The improvement in the manager and his troop may be 
easily traced to the fact that in America they varied the bill, 
instead of playing in the same piece night after night, a custom 
which has gone far to injure modern acting. 

The revival of Peril, an English version of M. Sardou’s Nos Intimes, 
-at the Prince’s Theatre, gives rise to some curious reflections. To 
take, in the first place, the play itself, it is interesting to note that 
this kind of piece has become popular in England solely through 
the approval of Parisian audiences. This is an old story, as old as 
that English managers, with a timidity which can be understood, 
if not approved, will readily accept a more or less bald translation 
or adaptation of a tainted French piece, when they will shy at an 
original English piece—will, indeed, pay heavily for the right of 
getting the first chance to spoil a French author rather than risk 
“‘a red cent” for the giving a chance to an English author. This, 
as I have said, is old enough history. What people do not recog- 
nize, as a rule—and the fact is not unamusing—is that the par- 
ticular kind of French serious comedy now constantly adapted on 
the English stage, the play which turns on “‘ adultery in kid-gloves,” 
as M. Claretie happily puts it, owes its inception to those very 
good-boyish people, the Germans. From Germany it spread 
quickly to France, and from France it has sewaged slowly down to— 
nos nequiores in London. Sewaged for filtered is the more appro- 
priate, in one sense, because the evil motive is really more pro- 
minent in Peril than in its original. This is probably not to be 
charged altogether to the English adapters of Nos Intimes. M. 
Sardou’s play—a play almost as witty as The School for Scandal— 
dealt with bourgeois life, and brought out the humours of that 
life to contrast and to soften the disagreeable element in the, 
plot. Peril had to be raised into, to quote a phrase which Mr. 
Toole so deliciously intonates, the ‘‘ upper suckles,” in deference, 
we may imagine, to the upper-sucklish prejudices of the managers 
‘by whom the English version was first produced. In the process 
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it was inevitable that almost all the wit and humour, and all the | 
probability should disappear, and only the strong and not com- 
pletely attractive situations should remain. In spite of this, these 
situations are so strong that they can, in the hands of capable 
players, carry the play through, in its transmogrified form, with 
satisfying success. In more than one regard the success in the 
present instance is more than satisfying. The burden of the piece 
rests upon the heroine, Lady Ormonde, now played by Mrs. 
Langtry. Mrs. Langtry’s career upon the stage has been curious 
and instructive. When she first appeared in London, having only 
aptitude, ready-trained elocution, and industry to back her as a 
professional actress, there was the expected outcry from profes- 
sional and semi-professional papers in the theatrical interest against 
amateur impertinence. There was also the “beastly flattery” (as 
Pepys charmingly described the praise given by the bystanders to. 
the royal tennis) of the Times, which dwelt horribly upon dress 
and deportment, sneered at Goldsmith, and said not a word about 
acting. In the face of these and other (which it were tedious to 
relate) opposing and self-conflicting forces, Mrs. Langtry stuck to 
her purpose of becoming a good actress. The end she set before 
her she has attained with signal success. The promising beginner 
in Miss Hardcastle is now the almost finished, and the thoroughly 
strong and well-graced personator of Lady Ormonde in Peril. The 
light passages are played with the naturalness of a well-bred lady, 
marred only occasionally by a scholastic catch, as of one who has — 
bravely gone through schooling, and sometimes delivers a phrase 
with the manner and not the meaning of the tutor. The strong 
passages are played with the advantage of good schooling allied to 
an absolutely spontaneous force. Indeed, Mrs. Langtry plays the 
capital scene of the piece, in its entirety, better than it has been 
played before by any English actress. Mrs. Kendal, to take an 
instance, had much of the necessary force, but lacked the fineness 
both of feeling and manner. 

Peril is well acted throughout, but a remarkable piece of acting 
is to be found in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Sir Woodbine Grafton. 
This is specially remarkable, because the same part had been played 
by very clever actors before without producing any very marked 
effect. Mr. Tree makes it, without undue insistence, as individual 
and striking a part as M. Lesueur’s, or Mr. Hare’s, in La Partie 
de Piquet, or its English version, A Quiet Rubber. The excellent 
whole is made of an infinity of fine touches, and the performance 
shows both how greatly Mr. Tree has profited by a wisely wide 
experience, and how he has an advantage over some contemporaries 
of his of equal talent in that he possesses both talent and tempera- 
ment. Talent will go far with an actor, and temperament will go. 
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far ; when the two are combined you approach the magical and 
misused word genius. 

I have dwelt above on the fact that the British public will endure 
much for a good laugh and much for a good cry. If the John 
Thorpes of the day delight in The Private Secretary, so do the 
Catherine Morlands of the day in Mr. Wills’s Olivia. I have heard 
Mr. Wills spoken of as a poet, and I confess that, whenever I have 
been confronted with this description, a certain Far West reply as to 
the fulness of a portion of space has irresistibly risen to my mind. 
What Mr. Wills “the poet” has done in Olivia is to take every 
scrap of humour and true pathos out of the poet Goldsmith and 
to substitute sounding, unmeaning, unhuman stuff, which yet has 
its effect to draw the tears, just as The Private Secretary has to 
draw the laughter, of audiences. Criticism reels before such a 
result. The situations are of the ever-old, ever-new kind; the 
acting is first-rate; the dialogue is pretentious, nonsensical, and 
calculated to beguile the public into a belief that they listen to 
something fine, while they really hear the echo of their own most 
ordinary thoughts clothed in pinchbeck verbiage ; and the end of 
it all is success. Explicit de Mr. Wills. 

For the rest, the setting of this ill-written play is overdone, and 
is as if the relation of the rich jewel to the Ethiop’s ear were 
inverted. The whole staging of the play—a large staging of a petty 
piece—is mistaken, and never more mistaken than when, in order 
to get the gaudy effect of a sunrise (at the nearly full extent of the 
stage), to which Mr. Wills’s puling Vicar addresses some lofty 
sentiments in what may be meant for verse, the audience is tacitly 
asked to believe that, since the threatened sale of the Vicar’s effects, 
the Vicar’s principal room has modestly shrunk to two-thirds of 
its former size. This seems to me to go well enough in harness 
with the playing all through the last scene of a favourite hymn- 
tune on muted strings in the band. 


W. H. PouLock. 
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In one of the most sardonic sallies of the famous epitaph upon 
Colonel Francis Charteris, it is recorded of the deceased scoundrel 
that, after having with impunity committed nearly every crime of 
which human nature is capable, he was at last executed for one of 
which he was innocent. I cannot but think that some such legend 
might be fitly inscribed upon the tombstone of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government—so varied in character and so heinous in enormity 
have been the political offences of which they have been guilty, 
and so doubtful the validity of the indictment upon which they 
have been convicted, sentenced, and executed. That the luckless 
Budget of Mr. Childers was as ill-conceived as it was ill-fated may 
be true enough; to say that it was both unfair and impolitic is 
only another way of saying that it was the production of a Cabinet 
of the clumsiest tricksters who ever unwillingly served the cause of 
honesty by making fraud ridiculous, or demonstrated the merits 
of the straight path by the uniformity with which they lost them- 
selves in their own crooked ways. But to. maintain that the 
Budget offended so flagrantly against justice as to condemn the 
authors of the Irish Land Act, or so fatuously against financial 
policy as to be unpardonable in the men who concluded the 
De Lesseps agreement, appears to me an extravagant proposition. 
It cannot, I think, be reasonably contended that an Administration 
which has squandered the treasure of England with both hands in 
three out of the four quarters of the globe, which has lowered the 
flag of England before every enemy, however contemptible, by 
whom it has been challenged, and which has abandoned to destruc- 
tion every ally who has trusted her, and given up to death or 
disgrace every servant by whom she has been served—it cannot, I 
say, be reasonably contended that an Administration which has 
done all these things, and survived them, should have found it 
impossible to blunder in a set of financial proposals without 
coming by their death. A Government which may desert a Gordon 
but may not put a shilling duty on spirits, which may establish 
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Russia at the gate of India but may not tax beer, is surely a con- 
ception which can find no place in a sane imagination. That 
appearances go to show that this conception has been actually 
realized is a reason, not for indolently tolerating the conception, 
but for minutely interrogating the appearances. There is nothing 
in itself in a Government being out-voted; the event has no real 
significance unless there is reason to believe that what a majority 
in Parliament has done a majority in the country would be ready 
to do—or, in other words, that there is a preponderance of opinion 
among Englishmen in favour of restraining the Government which 
was allowed to desert Gordon from putting a shilling duty on 
spirits, and the Government which has with impunity established 
Russia at the gate of India from taxing beer. 

If this fantastic proposition is not a true one, it may be false in 
one or other of two ways. It may be (1) that the English nation 
would rather, after all, have had their beer and spirits taxed than 
their heroes sacrificed and their empire endangered, and that their 
representatives were wrong in attributing a reversed order of pre- 
cedence to these considerations ; or (2) that the English nation 
are equally indifferent both to the disgrace of treachery and 
cowardice and to the burden of an increased impost on alcoholic 
liquors, and that their representatives were wrong in supposing 
that they had any preferences in such matters at all. If (1) is true, 
the House of Commons has merely failed to interpret the political 
opinion of the country correctly; if (2) is true, it amounts to 
saying that the country, taken at large, has no such thing as a 
political opinion to interpret. Now everybody, of course, who 
would like to think of the nation as still possessing a corporate 
intelligence, a corporate conscience, or even, one may say, a cor- 
porate existence, must prefer to believe in the truth of (1). Better 
a thousand times that a nation should be unworthily represented 
than that it should possess no opinion worthy of representation. 
Better a thousand times that a blind assembly should think, or an 
unscrupulous assembly pretend to think, that the predominant 
‘mass of the English electorate can be touched by nothing that has 
not first touched their pockets, than either that this should be 
true or else that those millions who can determine the destinies of 
the country are an absolutely inert and impenetrable body, not 
capable of being moved even by the stimulus of a tax, and a for- 
tiori utterly insensible under the pressure of national danger or the 
sting of national dishonour. Everybody, in a word, must hope 
that there still is such a thing as a genuine “‘ English public 
opinion” on political matters, and that if it is not at present 
effective, it is the fault of those who profess to interpret it and 
cannot. 
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Everybody, I repeat, must hope that this is the case, but what 
evidence is there that it is? If I were to say that not only the 
foremost and most conspicuous, but perhaps the only, proof of its 
existence is that a vast and highly elaborated organization exists 
for the main purpose of expressing it, I am not quite sure 
whether I should be regarded as using a serious argument. 
Those who are blessed or cursed with what I may call a too 
importunate sense of humour, would very likely suspect me of 
irony. To a great many people the energetic political activities 
of English newspapers pass for proof that there is in England 
an effective political opinion. Their logic is instinctive and 
inarticulate, but if they were called upon to defend their belief 
by formal argument, they would probably do so after some 
fashion of this kind: ‘The large space which all newspapers 
now-a-days devote to the subject of horse-racing, is justly re- 
garded as evidence of a widespread and (since newspapers uni- 
versally defer to it) effective public opinion that horse-races are 
interesting. Similarly, the large space devoted by them to politics 
and to political criticism and disquisition, may be fairly taken as 
proof that the same proposition which has been affirmed of horse- 
racing may be affirmed also of politics.” If one were to reply to 
this, as, of course, it would be obvious to do, that, whereas all 
newspapers have been steadily increasing the amount of space 
devoted to horse-racing, they have most of them been as steadily 
reducing the space devoted to politics; and that while the letter- 
press of sport, of theatres, and of amusement generally, has been 
growing by columns, Parliamentary Debates have been dwindling 
at the same rate, the rejoinder would probably be that that 
portion of the newspaper space which is allotted not to political 
report, but to the enunciation of political opinion, has undergone 
no diminution whatever, and that, therefore, the analogy above 
suggested holds good, to the extent of proving that at least as 
large a proportion of the people are interested in the triumph of 
what they respectively consider sound views on political questions, 
as are interested in the process known as “spotting a winner.” 
** Put it this way,” an upholder of the analogy in question may 
urge. ‘There are published every morning in London six or 
seven newspapers of the first class, and of very large circulation. 
Every one of these has at least one long political leader, most of 
them at least two, some of them on many occasions three, one 
of them on some occasions four. Week in week out, in session 
and out of session, upon every day of the whole three hundred 
and thirteen dies fasti—for English newspapers know no dies 
nefasti but Sundays—a political leader appears, solid, tri-para- 
graphed, columnar, a dish of politics not to be lightly trifled with 
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at breakfast time, like the omelette of the foreigner, but to be 
manfully attacked and disposed of like the mutton-chop of the 
Briton. Now newspapers, like all who live to please, must please 
to live; the more they please the more vigorous their life, as 
attested by what is the surest proof of vigour—the circulation. It 
cannot be supposed, therefore, that they would allot such an in- 
ordinate amount of space to the exposition, the defence, and the 
attack of political opinion, unless they had reasonable grounds for 
believing not only that such ‘ matter’ pleased their public, but 
that it pleases them more than any other kind of matter which 
might with no more, if not with actually less, difficulty be obtained. 
Let anyone who doubts it get some of those excellent statisticians, 
who seem always ready for such tasks, to calculate how many 
times the pavement of Fleet Street could be carpeted in the course 
of a year with the political leaders of the morning newspapers 
whose engines throb on either side of that famous thoroughfare, 
and having, then, further considered what might be done with all 
this space if portioned out among items of sporting intelligence, 
and paragraphs of theatrical gossip, let him ask himself whether, 
if the latter kind of matter was really more valuable than the 
former, the most self-denying of newspaper proprietors would be 
able to resist the temptation so to utilize it.” 

It is certainly not for me to deny the cogency of this plausible 
argument, or to assert that the newspaper proprietor walks, as a 
rule, like a youthful Primrose through the world’s fair, unwitting 
how to lay out his money to the best advantage. Only I would 
point out that a sense of seriousness, a feeling of high respecta- 
bility, a consciousness of importance are highly prized among 
Englishmen, and that English newspaper proprietors may as 
reasonably sacrifice mere pecuniary interests to the gratification of 
influencing, or being supposed to influence, the course of national 
affairs, as landed proprietors sacrifice the same interests to the 
gratification of figuring as county personages, and serving on the 
Commission of the Peace. Let it be granted, however, for the sake 
of argument, that the importance given to politics by the news- 
paper is no more than proportioned to the curiosity of the popular 
mind with respect to political matters, it still remains to inquire. 
how far this testifies to the existence of such a thing as an effective 
public opinion on political questions? By effective I mean, of 
course, a public opinion which is something more than a popular 
emotion—though it may quite legitimately and creditably owe its 
birth to a popular emotion—an opinion, in other words, which is 
held with sufficient warmth of interest to incite its holder to act, 
and with sufficient strength of conviction to ensure his acting in 
one particular way. That, of course, is what is meant by public 
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opinion in all political argument—it must be effective public 
opinion, or it is naught. When a politician or a journalist tells a 
Minister that such and such a policy will be condemned by public 
opinion, he does not mean that a majority of the men and women 
of the nation will pronounce him a foolish or wicked man for — 
adopting it, but that a majority of the electors of the country so 
strongly disapprove of it that they will go to the ballot-boxes to 
punish by their votes the folly or wickedness of the Minister who has 
adopted it. 

Let me, then, repeat the question: What evidence is there that 
such a kind of public opinion on political questions has any exis- 
tence? and in what relation to it, if real, or to the simulation of 
it, if imaginary, do its professed exponents suppose themselves to 
stand? And here it should be noted that the attitude maintained 
at the present day by these exponents is one which implies a much 
more confident assumption of the existence of such an entity than 
was formerly the case. At one time it used to be regarded as the 
proud function of newspapers, or rather, of a newspaper—for with 
the multiplication of their number the belief died, in a two-fold 
sense, a natural death—to create,” to ‘‘ educate,” to ‘‘ direct” 
public opinion. At the time of its greatest prevalence, that is to 
say, about thirty years ago, there was, no doubt, some foundation 
for the belief, though even then probably very much less than was 
supposed. But still, in the palmy days of what used then to be 
called the leading journal—a high-priced print addressing a middle- 
class public, with some diffused experience of political affairs, and 
some inherited traditions of political duty—it might, without doing 
any great violence to language, have been said that a newspaper 
created, or directed, or (for various phrases were used to describe 
the process) educated public opinion. Mr. Kinglake, who was no 
very warm friend of the journal in question, was wont to maintain 
that its editor never did more than collect, or partly collect and 
partly guess, the opinions of the particular public whom he 
addressed, and pass them off ingeniously upon his readers as his 
own original counsels. But this appears to me an unfairly subtle 
piece of cavilling. The then editor of the newspaper in question 
was a man fairly representative of his readers ; and though he may 
occasionally have had to correct his thoughts by theirs, it seems 
more likely that in most cases he independently thought the same 
thoughts as they did, and may claim, if not to have formed, at any 
rate to have directed or educated their opinion by co-ordinating 
and developing their unsystematized ideas. He was, in a certain 
sense, what he professed to be, namely, their instructor, and not 
their mouth-piece ; and his successor of our own day, in accordance 
with the traditions of the newspaper, but not with anything else, 
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continues to advance the same pretensions. But when the repeal 
of the paper duty gave life and vigour to a host of cheap news- 
papers, representing every school of political opinion, there was 
felt to be some absurdity in the competition of such a multitude of 
political instructors, all of about equal rank, ability, and authority, 
but all of whom, with one lucky group of exceptions, were neces- 
sarily condemned at each successive election to exhibit themselves 
as instructors who had failed to instruct. Accordingly, by tacit 
consent, they all took to asserting, not that they instructed the 
public, but that the public instructed them. Mistakes committed 
under that assumption were felt to be less humiliating than they 
would have been under the old one; and the assumption having 
been adopted in a day when the penny newspapers were in their 
infancy, was, and is, maintained with equal confidence after the 
number of newspaper readers has increased by millions, and the 
number of persons whose opinions, if they have any, are of high 
importance to the future of the country has, through the operation 
of successive measures of enfranchisement, undergone a like 
augmentation. What is yet more singular, the voices which the 
newspapers profess to hear and interpret have gained, it would 
seem, in the distinctness of their utterance as they have increased 
in number, a phenomenon not usually observable among gathering 
and growing multitudes. The desires, the fears, the loves, hatreds, 
and beliefs of ‘‘ the people”—meaning always of the electoral 
millions—have, according to their professed exponents, become 
more unmistakable in their manifestations, and more plainly re- 
cognizable with regard to a greater number of subjects, as the 
electorate has grown in size. Every day adds, if we are to believe 
our newspapers, to the number of things which ‘‘ Public Opinion will 
heartily approve,” or “ will severely condemn,” to the number of 
high Imperial objects which it “has at heart,” and of Imperial 
dangers which it “ gravely apprehends.” These have now swelled 
into such a lengthy list that, if we can accept the catalogue as a 
full, true, and particular account of them, our “‘ capable citizens” 
must be capable indeed. 

It may be worth while to enumerate a few of them. Public 
opinion, then, meaning the established and effective conviction of 
the capable citizens, ‘‘ approves heartily of the maintenance of 
the Unity of Great Britain,” and will not hear of any. con- 
cession to the claims of Home Rule. It would even demand 
the condign punishment of any English statesman who should 
show signs of coquetting with that pernicious movement. It is 
remarkably proud of the ‘“ great Empire handed down to us by 
our ancestors,” and could not for a moment snbmit to the rule of 
any Government in whose hands it did not believe that the in- 
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terests and safety of that Empire might be safely placed. To 
descend to particulars of Imperial policy, it is a cardinal article 
of Public Opinion that ‘‘ English influence must be paramount in 
Egypt,” that our power of transit through the Suez Canal must 
be “assured against any risk of molestation,” and that as a neces- 
sary condition of such assurance, we “ cannot tolerate anarchy in 
Egypt,” or allow its financial affairs to fall into that disorder 
which sooner or later leads to administrative anarchy. On the 
matter of India itself, our solicitude for which is the main cause 
of this strong Public Opinion with regard to Egypt, we should 
expect to find a still stronger Public Opinion in existence. And 
so we are assured we do. Proud of their Empire in general the 
“English people ” are more proud of their Indian possessions than 
of any others beneath their flag; they ‘‘ perceive the immense 
importance of India to their trade and internal prosperity” ; they 
glory in the “ civilizing work” which they are performing among 
the “countless races” of the Peninsula; and they watch with the 
most jealous vigilance any menace to the safety of that great de- 
pendency or to the “ tranquillity of its teeming populations.” So 
again as to the Colonies; more “‘ public opinion,” more ‘“ pride,” 
more determination to ‘knit closer the bonds which,” &c., and 
to punish any enemy, English or foreign, who shall attempt, &c. 

Such being the reputed attitude of Public Opinion towards 
questions affecting the national interests of the country, what is 
its relation to its moral duties? Here, again, its equipment of 
admirable views is of the most complete description. The English 
people—meaning always the English people for political purposes, 
the electorate—are “enthusiastic admirers of fair play, haughtily 
sensitive on the point of honour, immovably staunch in the support 
of their agents and representatives abroad, unalterably true to 
their allies, inflexibly faithful to their national engagements.” 
Public Opinion will never forgive a Ministry who deal treacherously 
with their countrymen, or inequitably with their political oppo- 
nents, who humiliate the nation by truckling to foreign Powers, 
abandon the officials who have with zeal and fidelity discharged 
their instructions, surrender defenceless allies to the vengeance of 
their infuriated enemies, or in any manner violate their country’s 
plighted word. 

Pretty well this, it will be admitted, for a catalogue of national 
convictions and principles. A nation which can boast this collec- 
tion of political opinions and moral maxims, which is fortified 
on the material side by such sound views as to its temporal interests, 
and on the moral side by such generous instincts and conscientious 
scruples, ought, one would think, to enjoy the promise both of this 
life and of that which is to come. And our newspapers, as I 
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have said, are never weary of insisting that this apparatus of 
excellent principles, does, in truth and in fact, constitute the 
Public Opinion of the country. It is common ground alike with 
Liberals and Conservatives that this is so. Neither side could 
venture, of course, to dispute the obligation of the moral maxims ; 
and as to the political convictions, the national pride in the 
Empire, the national belief in the value of India, the national 
attachment to the Colonies, the national sense of the importance 
of Egypt—these also are alleged constituents of English Public 
Opinion, to which only a small section of Liberals, and no’ Liberal 
newspaper of importance, ever venture to deny a place therein. 
Ministerial prints have, throughout the career of the late Govern- 
ment, devoted their whole energies to showing, not that the English 
people do not care for their Empire, still less that they are indif- 
ferent to truth, honesty, and self-respect, but that the policy of the 
Ministry, strongly as appearances made against it, was in some 
mysterious fashion calculated to safeguard the material interests, 
and to exalt or, at any rate, not to lower the moral reputation of 
the country. And starting from this common ground of belief or 
professed belief in a judicious and honourable Public Opinion, 
Ministerialist and Opposition pressmen have for two or three years 
past kept up such an incessant fire of appeals to it that, if Public 
Opinion really is non-existent, we may almost fancy ourselves on 
the top of Carmel. 

Yet, even to escape an impression so disagreeable, can we 
_ honestly say that the priests of this Baal have received any audible 
reply ? Let us take those cries by which the god, if he be not a 
very Baal indeed, would certainly be moved to answer. In other 
words, let us consider how Public Opinion has comported itself 
with regard to those questions on which our newspapers have 
given the loudest and most passionate utterance to its alleged 
voice. In the spring of 1884, Mr. Gladstone, by way of mere 
momentary expedient of policy, despatched General Gordon to the 
Soudan. The enterprise was a desperate one, devotedly under- 
taken. In the event of its manifest failure, Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Gladstone’s country were as deeply pledged to use every effort 
for the rescue of their emissary as ever a Minister and nation 
were. Time passed on, and the Parliamentary emergency which 
Gordon’s mission was designed to dispose of passed away. Soon 
it became evident that the enterprise was going to fail: a little 
longer and it was evident that it had failed; that the emissary 
who had been sent to “rescue and retire” was powerless to do 
either, and was, in fact, himself a prisoner in the city he had 
sought to relieve. At once, therefore, there arose the moral 
obligation of rescuing him; but this obligation, having incon- 
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siderately presented itself without being duly introduced by a 
Parliamentary emergency, failed to obtain an audience of the 
Prime Minister. How, in these circumstances, did Public Opinion 
behave? Public Opinion, as represented by the voices of its entire 
priesthood, behaved admirably. It would not hear for a moment 
of the abandonment of Gordon ; on that the Liberal and the Con- 
servative priests were in perfect accord. It is true that the latter 
felt convinced that the Government would end by abandoning 
Gordon, and said so, and that the former professed to be equally 
assured that Ministers were incapable of such infamy: but it would 
be unjust to make the god responsible for the contradictory 
utterances thus ascribed to him. They were merely the con- 
flicting glosses of two rival schools of commentators. On the main 
point they were, as has been said, in complete accord. Public 
Opinion would not tolerate the desertion of Gordon, cried the 
newspapers in chorus; and presently it seemed that some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers in the House of Commons began to hear in 
that chorus the accents of the god. Another Parliamentary 
emergency threatened ; and now Mr. Gladstone, who had declared 
up to that moment that Gordon did not need rescuing, undertook 
to rescue him. Public Opinion then expressed itself satisfied, the 
stress of the emergency abated, and the Government resolved that 
they would take their time about rescuing Gordon, and do their 
work in their own—that is, of course, the cheapest and least 
business-like—way. Then came the Nile Expedition, the march 
of Stewart’s forlorn hope, the battles in ‘the desert, the fall of 
Khartoum, the news of Gordon’s death. 

What now was the behaviour of Public Opinion—that Public 
Opinion which had declared a thousand times through its Liberal 
and Conservative priests that Gordon must be saved, and through 
its Conservative, with but faint contradiction from its Liberal, 
priests that if he were lost through the default of the Government, 
they would be held to a heavy reckoning? Well, Public Opinion 
behaved admirably again. The news of the disaster arrived, un- 
fortunately, during the Parliamentary recess, so that it was neces- 
sary for Public Opinion to go on feeling indignation at Gordon’s 
betrayal, for, I think, about a fortnight, before it could bring 
itself to bear upon the guilty Government. But it was quite 
equal to the occasion. Conservative priests were still confidently 
invoking the fire of its wrath, and the Liberal priests still indus- 
triously constructing a lightning-conductor out of Sir Charles 
Wilson, when Parliament met; and so potent had been the voice of 
the god in the meantime, that out of twenty-eight members of 
Parliament who doubted whether Public Opinion had approved 
of the rescue of Gordon, as many as fourteen had been converted 
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to the belief that Public Opinion disapproved of Gordon’s having 
been left to be slaughtered by the troops of the Mahdi. Anti- 
cipating, however, a new manifestation of the deity, under its 
hypostasis of Parliamentary Emergency, Mr. Gladstone had an- 
nounced his intention of “avenging” the dead hero who had 
never himself sought vengeance upon anybody, and of ‘ break- 
ing the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum,” as an offering to the 
manes of the soldier-administrator who had warned the Government. 
twenty times over that they would have to undertake that work, 
but who would never himself have undertaken it, as they now pro- 
posed to do, as a mere vindictive measure to be followed by no 
constructive work. Public Opinion, however, was pleased to be 
satisfied with the Ministerial offer. It had apparently, during its 
few weeks of reflection, arrived at the conclusion either that heroes. 
or that honourable obligations were not of such value as had at 
first been hastily assigned to them, or that, at any rate, the betrayal 
of the former and the breach of the latter might be quite suffi- 
ciently atoned for by the slaughter of a few more thousands of 
Arabs. And so rapidly, as we all know, did heroes and honourable 
obligations continue to decline in the market, that in the course of 
a few more weeks their equivalent in slaughtered Arabs disappeared 
altogether. Public Opinion heard that the Soudanese Expedition 
was to be abandoned, and that the Government no longer saw any 
occasion for breaking the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum ; and 
Public Opinion manifested every sign of acquiescence in the change 
of plan. 

I have selected this particular example of the behaviour of our 
mysterious deity, because it happens to be the strangest and the 
most striking. The history of the Egyptian campaign abounds, 
however, in examples of the same kind. The invasion of the 
country in the first instance, the precipitate abandonment of the 
Soudan, the mission of Gordon to Khartoum, the despatch of 
General Graham to Suakim, the recall of General Graham from 
Suakim—each and every one of these moves was made in response 
to a supposed command from Public Opinion, and accepted by the 
power which inspired it as a sufficient obedience thereto. The god 
said, ‘Go to Egypt”; and again he said, “ Retire from Egypt.” 
He said, ‘‘ The Soudan must be abandoned at once,” and imme- 
diately added, ‘‘ but it must be pacified first.” He frowned when 
Baker Pacha’s army was annihilated, but his brow cleared after 
the bloodshed of El Teb and Tamanieb, and again he graciously 
acquiesced in an abandonment of the Soudan. Of his even more 
inscrutable demeanour as regards the fall of Khartoum, and the 
death and avenging of Gordon, I have already spoken, as being the 
most striking example of his mysterious ways ; but it is only one 
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degree more striking, perhaps, than the revelations vouchsafed to 
us during the Afghan crisis. There, again, the priests were all 
unanimous, or nearly so. Public Opinion had spoken out clearly 
on the necessity of opposing a firm front to Russian aggression 
upon the territory of the Ameer, and Russian menace of the tran- 
quillity of India. Mr. Gladstone even said in the House of 
Commons that the god had declared ‘a policy” unanimously 
received by the country, and that this policy included, among 
other things, the maintenance of Abdur-Rahman in possession of 
all territory that is lawfully his. When news of the Penjdeh inci- 
dent reached England, Public Opinion was exceeding wroth. The 
god thundered with every voice that he possessed, and even the 
parcus deorum cultor here and there was awed for a moment, like 
Horace, into political piety. London society was shaken to its 
centre. The usually placid surface of Consols—that “‘ steady lake” 
in which English solvency complacently contemplates itself—was 
profoundly agitated; and the stream of Russian finances threatened 
to run back to its source. Public Opinion, in the admission of 
the most sceptical, had indeed spoken. Reparation must be 
demanded, the rights of the Ameer vindicated, the offending Rus- 
sian general recalled, the advancing Russian troops withdrawn. 
Nor was this noble resolution a mere affair of days. Komaroff’s 
exploit was known in England early in April, and as late as the 
‘27th of that month Mr. Gladstone’s warlike speech was received 
by Public Opinion with dignified approval. But when, not two 
days after the delivery of this speech, the Prime Minister executed 
the evolution so admirably pourtrayed by Mr. Tenniel, and the 
mailed knight, with the drawn sword and the open book, was 
instantaneously transformed into the smirking figure with the 
olive branch—why, Public Opinion gave that evolution its dignified 
approval too! A few priests, it is true, went on declaring that the 
god was still angry; but there are bigots in all churches. The 
major part held that his godship had simply forgotten all his 
magnificent emotions of a fortnight earlier. If General Komaroff 
had got a sword of honour, so much the better for General 
Komaroff ; if Sir Peter Lumsden was directed to repair to the 
metropolis, so much the worse for Sir Peter Lumsden. If, after 
vowing that Penjdeh belonged to the Ameer, and instructing 
the Ameer to occupy it, and encouraging the Ameer’s soldiers to 
defend it, and seeing those soldiers cut to pieces by a Russian force 
in the attempt to do so, it had occurred to our Government that 
there was a good deal to be said for the proposition that Penjdeh 
did not belong to the Ameer, and that, on the whole, its proprietor- 
ship had better be determined in friendly discussion by a few 
English and Russian gentlemen assembled in Downing Street— 
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why, that was a matter with which Public Opinion, the inspirer 
of the oracles about the transcendent importance of our Indian 
Empire, the value of our plighted word, our responsibility for the 
protection of allies who have trusted to us and served us, declined 
to concern himself in any manner whatever. 

Seriously, does this god exist? Can any attentive and unpre- 
judiced observer of the world about him believe in his existence ? 
Will anyone who has got to know the voices of the priesthood by heart 
affirm with confidence that he has at any time heard among them 
the veritable divine accents? If it is said that he has at all times 
been a shy deity, and of few appearances, the answer surely is that 
the elder, the Saturnian god, so to speak, of the days before the 
Second Reform Act could make his presence really felt and feared in 
the sudden destruction of strong administrations. If this reputed 
successor of his has a real existence, how comes it that he cannot 
do the like? Obedient to a sudden and wrathful mandate from 
Public Opinion, Lord Palmerston’s majority turned against him in 
1859, within twenty-four hours. Why is it that a similar mandate, 
as sudden, and, according to its heralds, as wrathfully in earnest 
-as that which precipitated Lord Palmerston’s overthrow, has only 
the effect of slightly, if even slightly, weakening Mr. Gladstone ? 
Is it not that, whereas the voice of Public Opinion could, five-and- 
twenty years ago, convince all men of its authenticity, so that those 
-only disobeyed it who were prepared to dare the certain punish- 
ment of disobedience, a daily increasing number of men at the 
present day have convinced themselves that the vox populi is really 
vox et preterea nihil? that it is not the expression of a settled 
consistent effective opinion on men and things, but the mere outcry 
of a transient emotion, destined to subside as speedily as it has 
been excited? Does not the difference between Lord Palmerston’s 
condign punishment for one un-English concession, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s prolonged impunity for a series of the most abject sur- 
renders—does this not imply that the Parliamentary followers of 
the former Minister believed that if they did not punish him them- 
selves the country would punish him and them together, while the 
followers of the latter Minister believe that if only a General 
Election can be postponed for forty-eight hours after any fresh 
betrayal of the interests or sacrifice of the honour of the country, 
neither he nor they will have anything to fear? And if they believe 
this, as from their whole conduct it is surely manifest that they do 
believe it, who will maintain that they are wrong ? 

I put this question, however, in a purely rhetorical spirit, for we 
all know very well who will maintain that proposition. It will be 
maintained with as much confidence as ever by the priesthood of 
this doubted divinity. Daily, nightly, weekly, monthly, from now 
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till the elections, we shall be told by them that he exists, and will 
one day terribly prove his presence and his power. ‘Cry aloud, 
for he isa god: either he is talking or he is pursuing, or he is 
on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.” 
It is not for me to say what may have become of this unregarding 
Baal; and I have certainly no heart to repeat the taunts of Elijah, 
at any rate in Elijah’s mood. In the case of our democratic Baal, the 
most plausible excuse for his inattention might seem to be that he 
is talking; though he is certainly much engaged in the pursuit of 
novelties, and he has done a good deal of journeying, some of us 
think, during the last five years. But, after all, peradventure he 
sleepeth, and his priests, who will undoubtedly continue to ery 
aloud and to ‘cut themselves after their manner ’—that is, on 
the fingers—with the knives and lancets of premature prediction, 
may, perhaps, succeed in awaking him by November next. From 
the bottom of my heart I wish them success. 


H. D. 
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AN APPEAL TO MEN OF WEALTH. 


In an article recently published in this magazine I ventured to 
make an ‘‘ Appeal to Men of Leisure” to devote some portion of 
the time at their disposal to the furtherance of works of philan- 
thropy and charity. The favourable reception accorded to my 
remarks, encourages me to make a further appeal on behalf of 
similar objects to men of wealth and position. 

Such an appeal may, perhaps, draw forth the remark that men 
of wealth in England are notoriously generous, and that men of 
high social position are never wanting to take the lead in works 
of genuine charity. These remarks are true in one sense, but 
untrue in another. It is true that large sums of money are always 
forthcoming on the occasion of any special appeal to the generosity 
of the British public, and that the voluntary subscriptions annually 
contributed to works of charity in this country are larger than in 
any other; it is also true that there is hardly any institution in 
the kingdom which cannot show its list of aristocratic, and often 
royal supporters; but it would not be in accordance with facts to 
assert that men of wealth and of social position take as active 
an interest in works of philanthropy and of charity as they do, 
for instance, in the pursuit of politics, or of mere luxury or amuse- 
ment, or that they spend on the former as large a proportion of 
their income as they do on the latter. Now, although it may be 
thought, and very possibly really may be, Utopian to expect the 
average man of wealth to expend upon his less fortunate fellow- 
creatures as much as he spends upon his own amusements, I 
certainly am quixotic enough to believe that a much larger pro- 
portion of men would be found capable of such madness, if in their 
youth they had been brought up to consider the wants of others ; 
if, instead of being led to understand that philanthropy and charity 
were right and proper subjects for the consideration of parsons 
and women, but were beneath the attention of men of the world, 
it had been pointed out to them that there was no nobler work 
than the relief of human suffering, and the elevation of mankind, 
whether viewed from the Christian or the humanitarian point 
of view; if it had been shown them that exceptional opportunities 
for engaging in this work had been placed within their reach, 
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that the mass of mankind were constantly engaged in a never 
ending struggle for bare existence, and that questions affecting 
their social well-being were of vastly more importance to the people 
than the most exciting topics of political or even of international 
warfare, except in so far as the latter, by raising prices, still 
further increased for them the difficulties of living. 

I do not think that many persons who are in the habit of 
watching the currents of public opinion will disagree with me 
when I say, that social questions not only hold a vastly more 
important position in the public mind than formerly, but that they 
are annually encroaching on the domain of pure politics, and that 
no statesman or party will, in the near future, be able with 
impunity to leave them out of calculation. Indeed, I would go so 
far as to say, that the political party which has the courage to. 
grapple firmly with such social questions as the housing of the 
poor, the regulation of the hours of labour, the State-direction of 
emigration, the prevention of adulteration, the reform of our poor- 
laws, the sanitation of our public cities, the establishment of a 
Government Department of Health, with a Minister at its head of 
Cabinet rank, the reform of our sanitary laws, the increase and 
better payment of inspectors of nuisances and of factories, and the 
appointment of a real and not of a sham public prosecutor, whose 
duty it shall be to defend the individual against all action, whether 
corporate or private, calculated to injure the public health—that the 
party, in short, that is bold enough to break loose from super- 
stitious worship of the doctrine of Laissez faire, and recognizes 
that the happiness of the people is the true end and aim of its 
existence, will obtain a lengthened monopoly of political power. 
Even supposing all this to be desirable, I hear the reader say, why 
appeal to wealthy men? What have they to say to it? Why not 
rather, in these democratic days, descend into the streets, and 
address your appeal to the masses with whom now rests the fate 
of Ministries. That is just what I want you rich men of England 
to do! I do not so much care that you should increase your 
subscriptions to charitable objects (though this might often be 
done with advantage), as that you should use the great influence 
you possess in the cause of the happiness of the greatest number. 
I want you to show the poor man (what I know to be the case) 
that he is not forgotten by you; that you are alive to his sorrows, 
that you sympathise with him in his troubles, that you respect 
him for his honest struggles against penury and want, that you 
admire him for his patience ; that you willingly acknowledge that 
moral worth is superior to all social distinction; that you recog- 
nize wealth as a talent which has been given you from above, 
and that your greatest pleasure in life is to use it for the good of 
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your less favoured brethren. If wealth descended oftener into the 
streets, there would be less animosity between capital and labour. 
Sympathy would soon produce love, and self-sacrifice reverence. 
Let the rich man take for his motto, ‘‘Not alms but a friend” 
—a friend who should use his wealth and his education, not to 
pauperize, but to elevate and encourage, to dissipate prejudice, 
to soften hatreds, and to bridge the yawning chasms of society ; 
for is it not true that separation begets ignorance, and ignorance 
hatred ? 

Let the poor man and the rich, the working man and the man 
of leisure, join hands in works of general utility and philanthropy, 
and there will be an end to class hatred. ‘‘One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” The poor man will not begrudge the 
wealth which he sees is being used to good purpose ; he will recog- 
nize, without anger, the advantages which education, wealth, 
leisure, and social advantages have given to his fellow-workers. 
of the upper classes, and, respecting the unselfishness which 
prompts the latter to devote their advantages to the benefit of 
mankind in general, will freely accord the honour which he might. 
have been tempted to withhold from the possession of mere wealth 
or social position unsustained by personal merit. I appeal, then, to 
the wealthy, and the socially distinguished, to throw themselves. 
into all movements of a non-political character, which are calcu- 
lated to insure the happiness of the people, and by this I mean 
not happiness only which is the outcome of physical content, but 
that also which results from a good conscience and a well- 
regulated life. 


BraBAZONn. 
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OUR WORK IN EGYPT. 


I know of no more puzzling task than to give a truthful account of 
our achievements on the shores of the Nile, so much have acts 
and facts been in flagrant contradiction with Ministerial assur- 
ances, declarations, and pledges. It must, of course, be borne in 
mind that the Egyptian question is but a link of the political chain 
on which the British ship of State is moored; and that to hold his 
own on rather troubled waters the captain has to consider the whole, 
in all its bearings, whilst, unfortunately, people here are only too apt 
to make the mistake of imagining that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have no other cares or duties but to think of Egypt and the 
Soudan. Egyptians, and in fact the colonies settled on the Nile, 
fancy—a natural feeling—that all centres around those questions 
that most pre-occupy the nation’s mind, or that affect the settler’s 
pocket and interest ; and no one seems to realize that, after all, the 
British intervention in the affairs of Egypt, and the ill-starred 
Soudan expedition, form but an infinitesimal part of the weighty 
responsibilities incumbent on Her Majesty’s advisers. 

Yet, fully granting that the Egyptian Question is but a secondary 
one in the counsels of our realm, I cannot help thinking that the 
turn affairs are taking may, at no distant future, raise Egyptian 
matters to the front rank. The Oriental question has already been 
shifted from Constantinople to Cairo, and, though the fate of 
Egypt may be decided in Berlin, London, or Paris, it is on Cairo 
that the eyes of Europe are resting; indeed, the magnitude of the _ 
interests involved, and the sacrifices incurred already by Great 
Britain, are such that the people of Egypt are fully justified in 
looking on their country as the pivot of contemporary politics ; and 
when one considers the restless jealousy with which the other 
Powers watch every move of our policy and our troops, when one 
looks on the fearful consequences a false or precipitated step can 
have, there is good reason for dreading that continuous mistakes 
will land us in an irretrievable fix, and that Egypt may eventually 
become the ‘“ Mexico,” i.e. the stumbling-block, not only of the 
Liberal Party, but of British supremacy in these parts. 

It is, of course, folly to contend that England has no business in 
the Nile valley, or, as one of the leading French diplomatists 
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‘assured the writer, “that England has no interests in Egypt, no 
more interest in the Suez Canal than any other Power, and that 
in fifty years the British flag will no longer be seen in Medi- 
terranean waters.” Yet these are the words of one of the men 
presiding over the destinies of France at the Quay d'Orsay. 

Only French Chauvinists are capable of uttering such glaring 
nonsense, for a single look on the map must convince our deadliest 
foe that the security, nay, the future, the existence of the Empire 
depends on the safety of our highway to India, and that accord- 
ingly the tranquillity, well-being, and friendly attitude of Egypt 
are matters of the gravest importance to us: so that surely Her 
Majesty’s Ministers cannot be blamed for their single-handed and 
spirited intervention at a moment when Arabi’s rebellion threatened 
-alike the Khedivial throne, internal peace, and the security of the 
Suez Canal. 

But, unfortunately, Ministers started without a programme; 
-desirous to reduce their responsibilities to a minimum, nay, anxious 
-to uphold the fiction of non-intervention in the internal affairs of 
Egypt, they could not make up their minds to make known their 
intentions, and to proceed on a well-matured plan or line. They 
seemed to prefer a hand-to-mouth policy, to be led by circum- 
stances, and to proceed by fits and jumps, without taking the 
trouble to consider whither such half-measures would lead both 
England and Egypt. 

Thus, exactly as Sir Beauchamp Seymour bombarded Alexandria 
without providing the means for disembarking a thousand blue- 
jackets, who would have amply sufficed to protect Alexandria from 
a fate for which poor Egypt has to pay four millions to the in- 
dividual victims, so in everything connected with Egypt have we 
allowed ourselves to be carried away by circumstances, and to float 
according to the current of the day, without ever looking forward, 
or weighing the effect and consequences of our proceedings. 

Deaf to the warnings of all who knew the country, and unwilling 
to listen to the feeble voice of enlightened natives, Mr. Gladstone 
allowed himself to be humbugged by the misleading romances of 
Mr. Blunt and Co.: hence his hesitations, his indecision. Trusting 
no one on the place, not even his own agents, he indulged in a 
Micawber policy so fatal in its sequel; for what is the result? 
Patchwork : nay, more—failure, miserable failure. Without guide 
or guidance, Her Majesty’s Ministers have been feeling their 
way in the dark; eager to do something, they have been experi- 
mentalizing at the expense of all concerned; and to-day, after 
having spent some forty millions, and after having sacrificed thou- 


sands of valuable lives, they are in a far worse position than ever 
before. 
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One has only to remember the true enthusiasm that greeted 
our armies after Tel-el-Kebir, the popularity of the British name, 
the joy felt at our interference, and the confidence placed in 
England for a speedy re-organization of the country. 

Trusting in our chivalrous disinterestedness, our practical com- 
mon sense, in British justice and equity, the natives welcomed 
England as a deliverer alike from internal disorder and foreign 
meddling, as a guide and guardian, and there was nothing Her 
Majesty's Ministers could not have done at that time with the 
hearty approval and concurrence of the Khedive and his people ;. 
whilst the Powers would hardly have objected to thorough measures,. 
considering the sacrifices incurred by England in carrying out the 
mandate of Europe—self-imposed, if you like, still acknowledged 
by all as consistent with their mutual interests. 

Nothing would have been easier than to sketch out a pro- 
gramme, and to proclaim Great Britain’s intention to carry it 
out to the letter with or without assistance. Maybe that some of 
the Powers would have kept aloof, as before; but the majority 
would not have refused their concurrence, whilst the natives would 
all have rallied around the strong arm willing and able to guide 
them in the work of re-organization. The leading men of the 
country would have been the first to offer their services, and, with a 
definite programme before them, would have been able to be of great 
assistance to the British reformers. But such a simple course 
did not recommend itself to the politicians of Downing Street, 
unwilling to bind themselves to a programme, to avow their in- 
tentions and to say honestly, “‘ This it is we want done, to accom- 
plish it we shall take all services in hand, and we shall not leave. 
Egypt ere we have succeeded in re-establishing a firm and strong. 
native Government.” Instead of acting up to such a course, in- 
stead of framing, with the help of the leading natives, a true 
national programme, and instead of availing themselves of the 
goodwill of high and low, they wrapped their plan—was there a 
plan ?—in mysterious secrecy, and, discarding all suggestions or 
assistance, they flooded Egypt with new men, who knew nothing 
of the people and the country, but indulged nevertheless in hap- 
hazard reforms and the most childish process of experimentalizing 
with eyes and ears shut. 

Having started on the wrong tack by depriving the Khedive of 
the last remnant of power, the right of grace, for such was 
virtually the drift of the Arabi trial and its lamentable sequel, 
Mr. Gladstone had thus given the death-blow to the prestige and 
authority of the Egyptian Government, and without need, as he 
could always have interfered in case of a miscarriage of justice. 

But, prejudging the case, he placed the Khedive and his Ministers. 
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in the dock, thus lifting Arabi and his accomplices on the pedestal 
of an injured patriot. A fatal mistake ; nay, had Arabi been inno- 
cent, it would have been advisable to sacrifice him and not the 
Khediviat ; but that England should suddenly take the part of the 
very man whom Lord Granville had all along denounced as a 
rebel, whom he asked the Sultan to proclaim as such, a rebel whom 
our troops came to fight, and whom they defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, 
surpasses all understanding. Nowhere is stern justice more vene- 
rated than in the East; and it was undermining the very Govern- 
ment we had come to set up again, preventing Arabi being tried 
according to the law of the country, and precluding the Khedive 
from using his right of grace in case we wanted to save the life 
of Arabi and his accomplices. The result would have been the. 
same, but the effect would have been widely different; for the 
Khedive’s subjects would not have had the lamentable spectacle 
of a judicial farce. 

No one felt it more keenly than the Khedive, and, justly, he 
looked upon it as a bad omen. Unfortunately his Ministers had 
not the courage to resign rather than consent to such undeserved 
humiliation ; alone Riaz Pasha declined to remain, and, had his 
colleagues followed his example, it may be that the eyes of Ministers 
at home would have been opened, and that they would have allowed 
an Oriental Ruler to punish his rebellious subjects according to the 
custom and laws of the land. 

A misunderstood humanitarian wave swept, however, over 
England at that time, and after having crushed the rebellion we 
dubbed the rebels patriots, we made of the Khedive a puppet and his 
Ministers our servile tools, all the while proclaiming that we meant 
to set up a strong Native Government. The truth is that our 
action in Egypt has from the first been constantly in contradiction 
with Ministerial declarations, instructions and promises. Taking 
Lord Granville’s letter to Sir E. Malet, of November 4th, 1881, 
as the basis of the new Egyptian charter under British supervision 
and guidance, what do we find there ? 


The policy of Her Majesty’s Government towards Egypt has no other aim than the 
prosperity of the country, and its full enjoyment of that liberty which it has obtained 
under successive Firmans. . .. In our belief, the prosperity of Egypt, like that of 
every country, depends upon the progress and well-being of the people. We have, 
therefore, on all occasions pressed upon the Government of the Khedive the adoption 
of such measures as we deemed likely to raise the people from a state of subjection 
and oppression to one of ease and security. The spread of education, the abolition 
of vexatious taxation, etc. etc. etc., have all received our advocacy and support. 
One measure of reform among others remains to be accomplished. . . . the reform of 
justice as it is administered to the natives. But in this matter Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have restricted themselves to instructing you not to relax your endeavours to 
prevail upon the Government of the Khedive to make the necessary reforms. We have 
felt that the Ministry of His Highness is alone competent to reconcile Western and 
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Mahommedan law in a manner which would command the confidence and satisfy the 
requirements of the native population. . .. We should greatly depreeate any attempt 
to impose upon the Egyptian people a system of jurisprudence which would conflict 
with that which they have inherited from their fathers, etc. etc. etc. © 

And again in Lord Granville’s despatch to Lord Dufferin of 
July 11, 1882, we are told— 

That Her Majesty’s Government had no desire to take any steps toward an English 
occupation or annexation of the country. ... That they were anxious to maintain 
the status quo, and to uphold the Sultan’s rights; but they should object to any 
attempt to extend those rights, or to use them for the purpose of diminishing the 
autonomy of Egypt and interfering in its internal administration. 


And Lord Granville proceeds : 

The record of events in Egypt shows that the whole administrative power has fallen 
into the hands of certain military chiefs, devoid of political experience or knowledge, 
who, with the support of the soldiery, have set at nought the constituted authorities. 
... Such a condition cannot fail to be disastrous to the welfare of any civilized 
country. . . . Her Majesty’s Government now see no alternative but a recourse to force 
to put an end to a state of affairs which has become intolerable. . . . Her Majesty’s 
Government continue to hold the view expressed in their circular of February 11th, 
that any intervention in Egypt should represent the united action and authority of 
Europe. They have, in fact, no interests or objects in regard to Egypt which are 
inconsistent with those of Europe in general, nor any interests that are inconsistent 
with those of the Egyptian people. Their desire is that the navigation of the Suez 
Canal should be maintained open and unrestricted ; that Egypt should be well and quietly 
governed, free from predominating influence on the part of any single Power, that inter- 
national engagements shall be observed, etc. etc. etc. 

Noble sentiments, which even circumstances seem not to have 
altered, at least as far as the wording of Ministerial utterances are 
concerned, though the practical application of Lord Granville’s 
theoretical confessions seems to be another thing. Imbued with 
the idea that the presence, during a few months, of a reformer 
so enlightened and able as Lord Dufferin would suffice to instil 
into the people of Egypt constitutional life and notions, Lord 
Granville shelved Sir E. Malet for a time, notwithstanding the 
openly expressed wish of the Egyptian Government not to be 
deprived of the advice and support of one who knew so well the 
country and its wants, and who had fearlessly pleaded for the only 
course likely to put an end to the existing troubles and disorder. 

However, practical remedies were not to the taste of Downing 
Street, and Lord Dufferin was entrusted with the re-organization 
of Egypt on paper. It would be injustice to Lord Dufferin to 
saddle him with the responsibility of a failure, for there is no doubt 
that he was hampered from the first by instructions from home, 
and no one knew better than he that it was impossible to apply 
to Egypt our own standard, and to govern this country consti- 
tutionally previous to raising the people of Egypt to a sound 
understanding of freedom, liberty, and parliamentary institutions. 
However, Lord Dufferin did his best, and presented the world with 
his famous report—a most able and readable romance, a kaleido- 
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scope of truth and fiction, worthy of its gifted author, who must, 
I fear, have been somewhat disappointed at the vexing ignorance 
of some of the officials who had to supply him with materials and 
figures. 

Thus it will be in everybody’s memory how Mr. Fitzgerald, to 
prove that the proportion of European employés as compared to 
native ones was small, made Lord Dufferin say that there was 
only 1,500 European officials to 52,000 native ones—a flagrant 
absurdity, as Lord Dufferin discovered when too late; for what 
had Mr. Fitzgerald done? To swell the numbers he had included 
army and navy in the number of civil servants, who happened 
not to exceed 10,000, thus altering considerably the proportion. 

Having done his part Lord Dufferin departed, not, however, with- 
out paying a tribute of credit to Cherif Pasha, whom he called, in 
his letter of April 29th, 1883, ‘‘ the enlightened champion of liberty, 
the real exponent of Egypt’s political aspirations ; ” adding, “ and 
in enabling me to put the British Government in possession of the 
true lines along which the country should advance, you have only 
continued a work to which, under the auspices and directions of His 
Highness the Khedive, you had long since put your hand.” 

Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis ; for what a contrast to 
Lord Granville’s thunderclap, when a few months later Sir Evelyn 
Baring informed Cherif Pasha “that Egyptian Ministers whose 
views should happen to differ from those of the British Govern- 
ment cannot be allowed to remain in office,” thus obliging Cherif 
Pasha to resign, unless he consented to the part of mute accomplice 
in the abandonment of the Soudan, and in Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s 
unsatisfactory reforms. 

After offering in vain Cherif’s succession to Riaz Pasha, Sir 
Evelyn Baring prevailed at last on Nubar Pasha to undertake 
the task—a certainly thankless one. Be it that Nubar Pasha. 
made his own stipulations, or be it that he trusted to his expe- 
rience of Egyptian affairs to bring the British Government round 
to his own views, he accepted the presidency, and set to work to 
carry out the scheme Downing Street insisted on forcing upon the 
Khedive and his advisers, well aware that Egypt was no longer a. 
Government, but simply an Administration. 

Vainly did everyone conversant with the Soudan tell our 
Ministers that the Eastern Soudan was, and is, of vital importance 
to Egypt proper, and that it cannot be abandoned without serious 
danger to Upper Egypt; vainly did even British officials oppose 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s reform projects: Downing Street would have its 
own way, and we know the result. As to the Soudan, poor Gordon 
was sent out with full powers to do his best, and when, instead of 
delivering the captive garrisons, he became in truth virtually a pri 
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soner, a British army had to be despatched for his release—alas! too 
late—too late, as was the first Souakim expedition for the relief 
of Sinkat and Tokar—always too late. The warnings of Sir Samuel 
Baker, of Gordon himself, were disregarded, and no more listened 
to than the voice of the Khedive, of his father Ismail Pasha, and 
of all Egyptian Pashas without exception ; nay, even Nubar Pasha 
maintained that Khartoum was necessary to the safety of Egypt. 
Unwilling to look forward and to realize the true state of the 
ase, Her Majesty’s Ministers refrained from doing anything 
until too late, yet wasting thousands of valuable lives, and close on 
twenty millions, without any other result than to satisfy public 
indignation at the cruel sacrifice of Gordon and his brave com- 
panions, without any other object than to serve party purposes and 
to remain in office. 

Volumes could be written on the sad story of the loyal officials, 
garrisons and people all abandoned and doomed to either butchery 
or starvation. A thrill of horror ran through England when people 
learnt of the cruel fate of Tewfik Bey and the gallant defenders of 
Sinkat. But what about Tokar? What about all the other 
places? What about Lupton Bey, and poor Slatin Bey, whom 
the Mahdi for months past has dragged in chains in his suite, as a 
warning to other loyalists? What about Kassala, where the 
gallant Ahmet Effat Bey has been holding his own with 700 men 
for close on three years? I saw a letter of his to his nephew, 
dated the middle of April, by which he told him that, having put 
everybody on half-rations of ‘‘ Sesame,” he might hold out for forty 
days more: after that, starvation and surrender, with all its 
dreadful consequences; for the Mahdi knows of no mercy, and 
Ahmed Effat Bey is aware of it, for he takes leave of his friends and 
recommends his family to his countrymen. Two of his nephews 
were with Hicks Pasha and are amongst the few who returned from 
that ill-fated expedition ; they escaped by a miracle, and, reaching 
Khartoum after a series of tragical episodes, Gordon sent them 
with his five steamers to Metameh—a fortunate inspiration, to 
which these gallant officers owe their escape from death a second 
time. Lord Wolseley, who saw them at Korti, rewarded their 
loyal services by immediate employment at the front, as their one 
thought was to push forward for the relief of their poor uncle at 
Kassala. 

Lord Hartington’s message to the House has put an end to all 
that, and those who have up to now hoped in Great Britain’s 
mighty arm to deliver them from certain death, and to save their 
wives and daughters from the outrages of slavery and worse, must 
now resign themselves to their fate; but their blood will come on 
those whose misleading promises have induced these poor wretches 
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‘to remain loyal to England and to a cause Great Britain had made 
her own. However, we have not yet heard the last of the Soudan, 
and whether Her Majesty’s Ministers frame scientific frontiers at 
Wady Halfa, whether they may set up some enterprising adven- 
turer at Dongola, or whether they offer Souakim to the highest 
bidder, the day will come when the Mahdi and his lieutenants will 
‘oblige England either to hand Egypt over to these worthies, or to 
undertake a third Soudan expedition under still less favourable 
‘conditions, leaving alone the sad effect the scuttling-out will have 
on the Musalman population of Egypt, and the consequences this 
blow to British prestige must likewise find in India. 

And to think that all this might have been avoided had we 
granted Cherif Pasha the small pecuniary help he required for 
crushing the Mahdi’s rebellion in the bud, when first he contem- 
plated doing so, with the assistance of Sebehr and his blacks! 

But to return to our much-talked-of reforming schemes; was 
there ever a more lamentable fiasco than this endeavour to discard, 
in a Musalman country, all time-honoured customs, and to re- 
organize the interior administration of an Eastern country by im- 
porting a batch of Irish magistrates and constabulary officers, 
utterly incapable of understanding the wants and ways of an 
Oriental population, and not even cognisant of the language ? 

It was only when all services had been muddled, and when the 
whole Governmental machinery had come to a standstill, that 
Nubar Pasha put down his foot and declined to give any longer 
his countenance to the disorganization of the administration, and 
to an autocratic meddling with matters our reformers understood 
as little as the language, customs, and wants of the country. 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s conflict with Sir Benson Maxwell, only too 
well known by the newspaper polemic of these two gentlemen, led 
finally to the retirement of both; though undoubtedly Sir Benson 
had the best of it, as champion of right, law, and justice. 

Having thus once more become Minister of the Interior, much 
credit is due to Nubar Pasha for the quiet way in which he managed 
to restore order, security, and the authority of the Moodeers ; and 
he frequently acknowledged to me his indebtedness to Sir Evelyn 
Baring for having refrained from any further interference in the 
interior administration. The chief reproach addressed to Nubar is 
that he is too English; an absurd reproach, considering the 
situation and evident necessity not to indispose the only Power 
willing and able to extricate Egypt from her financial and other 
difficulties. 

Contrasting most favourably with the muddle at the Interior, 
is Colonel Scott Moncrieff’s steady and unostentatious toil at the 
Ministry of Public Works; and though he has been severely 
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handicapped by want of funds, he has the satisfaction of having 
fairly succeeded in all he has undertaken. 

Though the Nile is exceedingly low, water has never been more 
plentiful ; the experiment of closing the barrage has proved a great 
success, and from all sides testimonials are pouring in praising 
the work of Colonel Scott Moncrieff and his coadjutors. True 
there have been sufferers, and there will always be some who will 
have to be sacrificed to the well-being of the majority of the com- 
monwealth. Thus the closing of the barrage and the low Nile 
combined have contributed to the dearth of water at Rosetta and 
Damietta; but the million set out for public works—specially irri- 
gation purposes—will allow Colonel Scott Moncrieff to remedy the 
evil and to satisfy all reasonable demands in the Delta. Concerning 
Upper Egypt the case stands differently; and it wili take years 
and millions ere it can be hoped to give those parts a satisfactory 
water-supply, unless the experiments which will be made with 
regard to M. de Lamotte’s scheme, of storing the Nile waters in 
immense basins, should prove practically as easy as it seems 
theoretically on the map. 

Next to the good work done by Colonel Scott Moncrieff we have 
the increase of revenue due to the new tobacco conventions, which 
have almost doubled the receipts of former years; and though the 
increase is already about £100,000 this year, a further increase of 
certainly £50,000 may be anticipated during the next twelve 
months. But besides this capital reform, due to the initiative of 
Mr. Vincent, assisted by Messrs. Caillard and Schmidt, there is 
absolutely nothing to be put on the credit side of British inter- 
ference ; nay, want of funds has even crippled the capital work 
Mr. Gibson was doing at the Cadastre, and which is of such 
importance for the assessment of the land. 

The reduction of the army to 3,000 men was simply the natural 
sequel of the failure of Sir Evelyn Wood’s costly experiment; and 
ere British troops will be able to leave Egypt altogether it will 
be necessary to form a fighting nucleus of either Circassians or 
Blacks, as there is no doubt that the fellah of Lower Egypt has 
not in him the stuff of a soldier—he is an agriculturist, and 
ought not to be taken from the plough. Indeed, army and gens- 
darmerie should be one. Yet much credit is due to the gallant 
British officers who devoted themselves to the training of the raw 
fellah material, and who certainly succeeded in producing a smart 
force as far as drill and looks go—nay, more, they managed to 
have a happy and contented soldiery, a thing never known before 
in Egypt. And here I may perhaps be allowed to mention one of 
the many kind acts that have endeared the Khedive to all who 
come into contact with His Highness. On leaving for Europe, 
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General Wood was requested by the Khedive to transmit to Mrs. 
Taylor, the widow of the lamented gallant commander of the 
Egyptian Cavalry, a miniature likeness of His Highness, richly 
set in diamonds, as a token of the Khedive’s appreciation of her 
husband's meritorious service. 

Coming to the police, or gensdarmerie, I confess that I cannot 
find much to their praise, notwithstanding the efforts of the chiefs 
to mould these heterogeneous elements into a serviceable force. 
Animated with the best intentions, the officers have been too much 
interfered with, which is disheartening ; then there are too many, 
which adds considerably to the expense ; besides, instead of insist- 
ing that they should learn French and Arabic in a given time, like 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s officers, the police officials (for they have no 
longer military rank) have managed to elude this important 
condition of their engagement, and there are but few able to give 
an order in either French or Arabic. Furthermore, there have 
been so many changes that no one knew at last who was to order 
and who to obey. One day the police was under the Moodeers, 
the next it was the reverse; and the consequence was a formidable 
increase of brigandage. 

Thanks to strong measures and the institution of special 
commissions ad hoc brigandage has almost disappeared, though 
there is still a want of security, both in the country and the large 
towns. Moreover, the police, instead of confining their efforts to 
the protection of the public and the usual duties of the police- 
man, have of late indulged in a kind of detective work, utterly 
useless as long as the capitulations shelter most culprits. In- 
deed, it would be far better would the police take in hand the 
cabs, free circulation, and the obnoxious habit of crowding the 
pavements with tables and chairs. 

The departure of Mr. Fitzgerald may be mentioned here as giving 
great satisfaction in all quarters, for no one was less popular than 
the Comptroller-General. Though undoubtedly a good accountant, 
Mr. Fitzgerald was too fond of exercising authority, he used to 
interfere in every branch of the administration, and disregarding 
even decisions of the Council of Ministers, he did whatever suited 
his convenience and views. Very close in small matters, he was 
not able to grasp really great questions; and though consulted in 
all financial matters, he failed to discern the gigantic frauds per- 
petrated last summer, when, amongst others, a certain Mordok 
Sion was paid £93,000, notwithstanding Blum Pasha’s, the Under 
Secretary of Finance’s protest, who was aware that not £8,000 
were due. 

Turning to the new tribunals, it appears that they are slowly 
settling down to their work; but it is remarkable how anyious 
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natives are to have European judges in preference to natives, not- 
withstanding that the system of bakshish has been reduced to the 
smallest proportions in the judicial branch of the administration, 
though it flourishes worse than ever in almost every other 
department. 

To conclude, one word about the indemnities, which will be paid 
as soon as the £9,000,000 turn up. Though there are many 
ruined in consequence of the long delays, there are others who 
have swindled the Commission in the most unblushing manner. 

I have on my table a list of some hundred names of people who 
either do not exist, or who simply lent their names without ever 
having lost a penny. The amount on my list exceeds £100,000, 
and showing it to a prominent member of the Indemnity Com- 
mission, he smiled and said, ‘‘ Believe me, more than £300,000 
have been awarded wrongly, and we knew it, but could not 
help ourselves; in fact, only in the most glaring cases have we 
been able to refuse payment, as most claimants were patronised 
by their Consuls.” 

Indeed, there seems to have been a ring of half a dozen scoun- 
drels, who induced penniless individuals to lend their names, and, 
manufacturing fictitious claims, these worthies thus managed to 
obtain considerable awards, paying to the actual claimant but a 
small percentage for the loan of his name. It seems monstrous 
that the Government should be compelled to pay these fraudulent 
awards, when they know the claims to be fictitious. I inquired 
from one of the Crown lawyers whether there was no way out of 
it, but he doubted whether the Government could stop payment, 
as there would immediately be a Consular interference ; in fact, he 
seemed to think it wiser to pay a few hundred pounds than to 
indispose any of the Powers, all so jealous of the rights or pre- 
tended rights of their subjects. As usual, poor Egypt is the victim 
of international jealousies, and, until a new modus vivendi is devised, 
Egypt will remain at the mercy of the capitulations and of the 
caprices of every individual Consul-General. 

Only recently the Bosphore incident has shown how utterly 
incompatible the Consular jurisdiction is with the free exercise 
of an orderly Government; in fact, no Government is possible if 
the first Consul-General can upset the existing laws of the country 
and substitute his own good pleasure. Tigrane Pasha and Mr. 
West have been sent to London and Paris in the hope that an 
understanding may be come to regarding the Press. I wonder 
what the French would say and do to a foreigner starting a paper 
in Tunis or Algiers, writing down the Government, insulting the 
Ministers, and openly preaching revolt. Yet this it is the Bosphore 
has been doing for many months under the patronage of the 
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French agency. Of course Egypt has not the power to oppose 
France, but surely Great Britain ought to come to the rescue, 
and stand by Egypt as long as British troops are shedding 
their blood on Egyptian soil. Unfortunately we have been all 
along too considerate, too weak, and try impossible experi- 
ments. Nay, in the matter of the Bosphore, our own Crown 
lawyers’ have pronounced for the French view, and declared Nubar 
Pasha’s proceedings illegal. I ask, would they have done so had 
the conflict been an Anglo-French one? It is impossible to 
imagine a more difficult position than that of the Khedive and of 
his Ministers. Indeed, either England must rule, or she must let 
the Khedive and his Ministers hold the helm. To govern Egypt 
under Egyptian colours is impossible ; nor is it right and dignified 
to saddle Nubar Pasha and his colleagues with all the responsi- 
bilities, without allowing them their rightful share of the govern- 
ment, though I do not wish to impute the blame to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who works very hard, and does his best to keep an impos- 
sible machinery going. 

It is surprising how Nubar Pasha musters the patience to endure 
all he has had to submit to. Prime Minister in name, he has all 
the worries and drawbacks of office, and that without even thanks 
or credit for his conciliatory attitude. The real seat of the Govern- 
ment is at Downing Street, and, being there, Great Britain ought 
to face the protestations of France and the other Powers, and not 
leave to Nubar Pasha the unpleasant task of unravelling complica- 
tions due to the good pleasure of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville. 

Having been all alonga staunch advocate of an Oriental Belgium, 
and firmly believing that an annexation of Egypt would be a 
source of weakness for Great Britain, in so far as she is at present 
practically invulnerable, both at home and in India, whilst once 
settled in Egypt, England, the first maritime Power in the world, 
would have to become a military one, which would be neither to 
the interest nor to the taste of the British nation : considering all 
this, I firmly believe that the labours of the Suez Canal Commis- 
sion have taken the right direction, if their view of internationality 
means an independent and neutral Egypt, under the guarantee of 
all Powers; should it, however, mean a meddlesome protectorate 
of all, and the interference of half a dozen Consuls-General in the 
interior affairs of Egypt, then may heaven have mercy on Egypt! 
The difficulties encountered by Tigrane Pasha and Mr. West with 
respect to the Press law indicate, I fear, a tendency of both Eng- 
land and France to handcuff Egypt in every respect, and to reduce 
the executive powers of the Khedive to nil. No doubt everyone, 
not only foreigners, must have the protection of the tribunals, and 
be able to obtain damages, if material interests have been injured 
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by the action of the Government; but it is inadmissible to strip 
the Administration of the right of initiative, and to delegate to the 
tribunals the right of deciding whether or no the Government 
is entitled to suspend a newspaper. Surely it belongs to every Go- 
vernment to take executive measures according to law, which by 
no means precludes the editor from claiming redress, leaving to 
the Courts the faculty of interpreting the law, if there be a conflict 
of opinions. 

At any rate, the Suez Canal Conference, the differences as to the 
Quarantine Board, and the new Press law, will have the one good 
result of clearing the situation, and of settling once and for ever 
the rights and duties of all concerned. That the rights of 
Egypt may not be overlooked is the earnest hope and wish of the 
writer. 
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SOME HIGHER ASPECTS OF MESMERISM. 


Totro povov Stw ExacToL. 
—EMPEDOCLES. 

Arter years of neglect, mesmerism is once again, though in a tone 
less violent and defiant than heretofore, making a very distinct 
claim to serious attention. It has not, indeed, passed the stage of 
having its existence widely doubted; but those who grant its exis- 
tence are more and more impressed with a sense of its impor- 
tance—not as a mere isolated group of marvels, but in virtue of its 
intimate relations with psychical research in general; and it is 
with this view of it that we are ourselves concerned in the present 
paper. We have elsewhere dealt at some length with the primary 
thesis of the reality of mesmerism.* We have considered adverse 
theories, and endeavoured to show that, beyond the recognized 
effects of attention and inhibition which are broadly classed under 
the name of Hypnotism, there is sufficient evidence for a specific 
influence whereby certain individuals can originate in certain 
others a well-marked group of physical and mental phenomena. 
The topics with which we have further to deal are of wider scope, 
and stranger complexion. They are three in number, and may be 
briefly designated as (1) the mesmeric treatment of disease ; (2) 
silent ‘‘ willing” and ‘‘ willing” at a distance ; (3) clairvoyance. 

The three classes differ among themselves in their relations both 
to science and to mesmerism proper. In the first class—that of 
‘*mesmeric healing ”’—a very large number of cases fall within (or 
at any rate not much beyond) the limits of admitted physiological 
law ; and, so far, are not (like some of the effects on which we have 
already laid stress) crucial tests of a specific mesmeric influence. 
Some of them may be ascribed to the recognized ‘‘ action of the 
mind on the body ”; others may be, at most, merely hypnotic in 
origin—due, that is, to the profound nervous change which is now so 


* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, part iv., p. 251, &c.; part vi. 
p. 201, &c. Mind, for October 1884, p. 504, &e. 
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widely admitted as a true effect of monotonous sensory stimulation. 
It is possible, indeed, that in proportion as the student realizes the 
complexity and profundity of the changes induced, he will be dis- 
inclined to assign rigid limits to the possible methods of inducing: 
them—and the more so if, mingled with the easily explicable cases, 
he encounters others to which (as before) the theories of imagina- 
tion and of hypnotism seem manifestly inappropriate. Yet even of 
these latter cases, where mesmeric influence has to be accepted, and 
orthodox physiology is so far left behind, some sort of physiological 
picture of the events is still conceivable. The same may be said of 
our second class of cases, those of silent or distant “‘ willing.” For 
the rapport here implied may be represented as only a special 
extension of that ‘telepathic’ sympathy between two organisms, 
the doctrines of which is slowly creeping within the circle of scien- 
tific acceptance, and may almost be said to tremble on the confines 
of orthodoxy. With our third class—clairvoyance—it is far other- 
wise ; and this class is to be doubly distinguished from the others. 
On the one hand, it carries us at a bound beyond all conceivable 
limits of physiological explanation ; while, on the other hand, it is 
not primd facie suggestive of any mesmeric influence at all. 
Mesmerism, if that is indeed the means by which the clairvoyant 
state is induced, is here no more than the gate which introduces 
us to an unknown world; and the question of the method of 
induction (hypnotic or mesmeric) sinks, one may say, into insigni- 
ficance, in comparison with the extraordinary problems presented. 
by the condition itself. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties which such language 
suggests, and of the attitude of contemptuous disregard which it is 
apt to provoke. That attitude is, indeed, one which, we think, 
admits here of special excuse. For of all subjects mesmerism is, 
perhaps, the one that has suffered most from its own supporters: 
and he who attempts to form a judgment of it from its literature 
finds himself too often wading through a morass of unstable theory, 
played over by the ignis fatuus of an ill-trained imagination. Even 
attempts at more direct study are apt to lead the inquirer into 
dismal realms of credulity, ignorance, and imposture; while the. 
genuine facts, like other rare vital phenomena, have had no par- 
ticular tendency to spring up among the persons best fitted to. 
weigh or record them. It is comparatively seldom that a compe- 
tent eye has been ready to note them as they arrived; and 
enthusiasts have been wont to embroil what philosophers have 
declined to disentangle. Such a statement is itself a lesson of 
caution ; and in attempting here a somewhat more accurate treat- 
ment, it is rather with the facts than with their explanation that 
we shall be concerned. So far from solving difficulties, our task. 
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will be rather to indicate where they lie, and to bring out their 
true magnitude. But as regards the facts themselves, we hope to 
show that, insurmountable as the @ priori objections to them may 
‘seem, and embedded as the record of them too often is in futile 
and flighty speculation, the evidence is still such as no @ priori 
objections can suffice to invalidate. Considering how often prima 
facie contradictions in Nature have been afterwards harmonised, it 
is too late in the day for positive testimony of the quantity and 
quality which is forthcoming on these matters to suffer a perma- 
nent eclipse; and it is beyond question that the confidence of 
denunciation with which that testimony has been swept out of 
court has been in inverse ratio to the care with which it has been 
examined. 

As regards the first of our topics—the mesmeric treatment of 
disease—though it was here that the aim was most popular and the 
evidence most abundant, there were special reasons why it never 
effected any permanent lodgment in the public mind. The first of 
these reasons lies in a single word—anesthetics. At the very 
moment (1846) when mesmerism was being forced upon the pro- 
fession by the cases of painless operations which were recorded 
almost weekly, ‘“‘ animal magnetism,” in the Lancet’s words, was 
*‘ superseded” by the inhalation of ether. ‘‘ Hurrah! Rejoice !” 
wrote Mr. Liston in the North British Review, ‘‘mesmerism and 
its professors have met with a heavy blow, and great discourage- 
ment”; and although the exultation might perhaps have been 
better bestowed on the boon to sufferers than on the blow to rivals, 
the fact was beyond a doubt. For whereas curative mesmerism 
claims to possess two main powers, the power of rapidly anesthe- 
tising and the power of gradually vitalising—assisting, that is to 
say, by some change in circulation or innervation the curative pro- 
cesses of Nature—it is plain that the frequent and familiar sight 
of the first of these powers is almost a necessary pre-requisite for 
the patience needed to await the slow operation of the second. 
While Esdaile was constantly performing the most terrific opera- 
tions without evoking a groan, the agency which he used received 
such an advertisement as induced people to wait long, and try 
patiently, in order to find out all that that agency could do. But 
the new anesthetics—more rapid and more certain than mesmerism 
in Europe has ever been—took from the mesmeriser’s hands the 
very patients on whom he might have proved his powers at a 
stroke. When there ceased to be any brilliant and unmistakable 
achievements to which he could point—when no one any longer 
begged to try his art for the excision of a tumour or the removal 
of a limb—his merely restorative passes, so often continued with- 
out obvious results for many a weary hour, seemed as devoid of 
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reassuring potency as the Prophet’s prescription : ‘‘ Wash in Jordan 
and be clean.” 

Nor are further reasons hard to find why mesmeric treatment 
should languish, when once the uniqueness of its claim was gone. 
It was tedious to the patient, and it was not remunerative to any- 
one else. No one, not even Mesmer himself, ever made a fortune 
by its aid. Nor has it those characteristics which sometimes make 
patients secretly cling to remedies that their medical advisers 
laugh at. The success of patent pills, for instance, depends either 
on capital or on cathartics. If the vendor can paint their name 
on every rock, in sight of every railway, in the United States, he 
may make them of what he pleases. If he cannot push them 
thus, he must teach them to make their own way by producing 
some manifest effect, though it may not be precisely the effect 
which he claims for them. Now, mesmerism would never pay to 
advertise ; and in a great majority of the cases where it is tried, on 
white men, it produces no effect at all. 

So far, then, the advocates of curative mesmerism might fairly 
complain of bad luck ; but there were further sources of weakness 
in their own camp. 

We have spoken of the quantity of evidence which they brought 
to bear; but the reception and the rejection of this evidence have, 
we think, been equally uncritical. It seems to have been thought 
necessary either to accept every reported case as conclusive of 
the justice of the mesmerist’s claim, or to refuse to attach the 
slightest importance to a single one of them. Fairly regarded, 
the cases seem to demand most careful distinction. The evidence 
of the mesmeric effects on sensibility, not only in the production of 
anesthesia but in the relief of chronic pain, seems primd facie 
overwhelming; and in the same class we may include the benefit 
accruing from the production of sleep in cases (such as chorea and 
delirium tremens) where narcotics are unadvisable or useless: but 
it is far otherwise with the evidence for the actual curing of disease. 
It is easy to see beforehand how the testimony in these two classes 
is certain to differ. Pain is a subjective fact, the attestation of 
which always has come and always must come from the patient, and 
the value of such lay evidence was as great forty years ago as it 
is now; nor do the facts of sleep and the power of observing its 
beneficial effects belong more to one generation than another. 
But the value that can be attached to the evidence of the experts of 
the past diminishes, as time goes on, with the advance of diagnosis 
and treatment ; and the impression produced now on a medical 
expert, as he turns over the thirteen volumes of the Zoist, might 
probably be that, of the cases competently observed at the time, 
the proportion is small indeed where the alleged facts may not be 
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accounted for, either by a mistaken diagnosis, or at any rate by a 
substitution of the laissez-faire system for the previous violent 
treatment by blistering, purging, and bleeding. Similar cures, he 
would say, are effected now without mesmerism and without 
medicine. Moreover, the mesmeric cases, both at home and 
abroad, are recorded—though often fairly enough for the popular 
eye—with an exasperating lack of technical detail ; and the area 
from which confident conclusions can be drawn is thus much 
restricted. It is disappointing, for instance, to have to pass over 
case after case of extremely rapid healing of violently inflamed 
knees, just because the reporter of them has neglected to state 
whether the limb had been previously kept quiet, and so leaves it 
open to suppose that it had not, and that simple rest was the 
cause of the cure. Then the ipsissima verba of the patient are 
given with rather too serious an air. However conscientiously a 
lady may have ‘taken her £25 worth of Godbald’s balsam,” we 
find it hard to believe that she habitually ‘‘ brought up more 
nourishment than she swallowed” ; “ leprosy” is not likely to be 
produced by drinking cold water while hot; and “ having to walk 
with two sticks” should not be too often accepted as definitely 
diagnostic of rheumatism. It is only fair, however, to say that 
the circumstances were such as to make certain defects of descrip- 
tion almost unavoidable. Cases which should have been among 
the best were those which doctors had despaired of, and where 
naturally no professional opinion was taken immediately before the 
new treatment began. Such cases were contributed to mesmeric 
records either by the successful ‘‘ magnetisers,” who, however 
honest and benevolent, were not sufficiently alive to the impor- 
tance of cross-examination ; or by the patients themselves, whose 
style sometimes did more honour to their hearts than to their 
heads. But if unfortunate phrases are sometimes used, this is a 
danger from which few are exempt when in contact with facts 
which they know to be genuine, but which they cannot under- 
stand ; and where there is a backbone of strong cases, to decide 
the more doubtful ones always against the witness would clearly be 
quite unfair. 

The canons of evidence which may reasonably be applied to 
this class of phenomena are such as even laymen may venture 
to indicate :— 

(1.) The case should be reported throughout by a medical man ; 
or, at the very least, there should be a medical man’s diagnosis and 
prognosis of the patient’s malady before mesmerism is resorted to, 
and satisfactory evidence of the restoration to health. 

(2.) The case should be reported, as nearly as may be, at the 
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time, and publicly, so that objections may be taken to it before: 
the circumstances are forgotten. 

(3.) The case must be one in which no other form of medical 
treatment has been concurrently employed. 

(4.) The recovery should be such as cannot reasonably be 
attributed to the vis medicatrix nature. 

(5.) The influence of imagination should be, as far as possible, 
excluded. This can sometimes be done with completeness: as. 
when the passes are made upon a person blind, asleep, delirious, 
comatose, or demented; or upon an infant or brute beast; or 
even on a person who has never heard of mesmerism, and pays. 
no attention to what is being done. It should be noted, however, 
that the exclusion is not one which the logic of the case rigorously 
demands. Imagination is an ingredient which, though it does not 
figure in prescriptions, few practitioners would care to see ex- 
punged from their list of remedies ; and we may grant that it has 
often materially assisted mesmerism, just as it has materially as- 
sisted amulets, bread-pills, and the Pharmacopeeia itself. But if the 
beneficial effects, in cases where the patient knew that mesmerism 
was being employed, are all to be ascribed to imagination, then 
mesmerism may, at least, claim the power of evoking the imagina- 
tion to a degree and in a manner in which nothing else has ever 
evoked it, from Holloway’s ointment to fragments of the True Cross. 

Now, bearing the above canons in mind, and making every 
allowance for exaggeration and inaccuracy, we do seem to find a 
residue of cases where the evidence of a specific influence is hard 
to controvert, and, at any rate, never has been controverted in a 
serious manner. Of this residue we desire to be nothing more 
than remembrancers. We are far, indeed, from the presumption of 
deciding where doctors disagree, or rushing in where surgeons fear 
to tread. We are not going to say a single word which either 
arrogates medical knowledge to ourselves, or reflects in the 
slightest degree on orthodox medical practice. We shall err, if we 
err at all, by an even exaggerated deference to the dicta of the 
Faculty. It is true, we know enough of the history of medicine 
to recall instances, not a few, where novel remedies have run 
away with one and another sane practitioner, whom luck and en- 
thusiasm have enabled to report a list of cures that have somehow 
never got confirmed by subsequent experience. But the group of 
the ‘‘ mesmerists,” here and on the Continent, was too large, and 
their evidence too concordant, to be easily dismissed on such ana- 
logies as this. And it does not seem rash to assert that, when a 
number of experienced physicians and surgeons agree in maintain- 
ing that in certain cases they have found a certain method of 
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treatment effective, we are prima facie bound to attend to them—. 
yes, even though a still larger number of physicians and surgeons 
should denounce the first set as fools and liars, on the ground that 
they themselves have not tried the treatment in question, and are 
certain that if they had tried it they would have found it absolutely 
inert. So if some medical controversialist shall roundly charge us 
with impudent ignorance for holding that, among some thousands 
of inconclusive cases, there may be here and there a conclusive 
one, we shall console ourselves with the reflection that we are 
martyrs to our faith in the honour and veracity of various eminent 
members of his own profession. 

We confess, for instance, that we should very much like to elicit 
some serious criticism on the medical careers both of Mr. Braid 
and of Dr. Esdaile. The amount of their success seems to be just 
one of those facts as to which a kind of “ conspiracy of silence ” 
has really existed ; and this is the stranger in that Braid’s name, 
as a scientific discoverer, is now widely celebrated ; while Esdaile 
had the unique good fortune to secure the favour of the Governor- 
General of India, to control a large Government hospital, and to 
have his reports officially published. It is true that the tide of 
neglect is beginning to turn; but among living Englishman, 
capable of appreciating the significance of what these men did, how 
many could, at this moment, stand an examination in the couple 
of small and unpretending volumes which record their work? It 
may, perhaps, be said in reply that Braid was a hypnotist, who 
disowned mesmerism ; and that, though Esdaile was a professed 
mesmerist, yet, as his favourite method of treatment was gentle 
rubbing, his cases fell well within the hypnotic theory, and are 
valueless in support of mesmerism proper. This excuse for neg- 
lecting them, whatever it may be worth, could hardly be made 
by those—the majority, we think, of the professed opponents of 
mesmerism even in our day—who have never distinguished hyp- 
notic and mesmeric phenomena, but have swept all alike under 
@ common condemnation. But the objection is still worth con- 
sidering, inasmuch as it suggests what is really an important 
fact—that, next to ether and chloroform, Braid’s great discovery 
must rank as the chief cause of the collapse of the mesmeric 
crusade. Having ascertained the genuineness of that abnormal 
state into which sensitive ‘‘ subjects” can be thrown by a strained 
fixation of their eyes, and having rightly found the immediate 
cause of that state in a profound and peculiar nervous change, 
Braid had a ready explanation for all his cures. His ‘ profound 
nervous change” was wide and vague enough to cover anything. 
And when, in addition to the physical peculiarities of the state, 
such as insensibility and rigidity, it is observed that the mental 
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condition of hypnotised “‘ subjects” is often one of marked mono- 
ideism—of strong and one-sided attention—then many familiar 
experiences come in to the assistance of the hypnotic theory. 
“The influence of mind on body” is a medical common-place ; 
and if there isa state in which the mind is abnormally concen- 
trated on the bodily condition, it is in that state that this in- 
fluence is likely to be at its maximum of intensity. In this way 
the influence of attention and expectation, which Braid himself 
most carefully distinguished from the curative influence of the 
purely nervous change, came after his time to be an accepted 
part, and, indeed, the chief feature, of the anti-mesmeric doctrine. 

But while the point of Braid’s work—the establishment of a 
unique nervous change—was thus, to a great extent, concealed 
and confused, a piece of simple fact, which might well have sug- 
gested a truer interpretation of his results, passed unnoticed and 
unrecorded ; to wit, that those results were not and could not be 
repeated even by those who most admired them. The power of 
fixation of the eye to initiate peculiar physical and mental pheno- 
mena, did not perish with Braid, and the means of inducing the 
hypnotic state have even been considerably extended since his 
death ; but his series of cures—which, on the hypnotic theory, 
ought to have been equalled by any practitioner who chose to 
take the minimum of pains for the maximum of effect—has not 
had half a dozen rivals in the last forty years. Even apart from 
the ulterior medical effects, his power of producing what he calls 
the ‘‘ nervous sleep ” was altogether exceptional; and the number 
and certainty of his successes must be astounding to all who have 
had—what he himself seems to have lacked—the opportunity for 
comparing the results which he obtained by what he imagined to 
be purely hypnotic ‘‘ means ” with those of others. And inasmuch 
as he was careful to avoid a dogmatic denial of the possibility of 
specific “‘ mesmeric”” power, his memory will not be wronged by 
suggestion that, if that power be a reality, he must unknowingly 
have possessed a considerable share of it. We have more than once 
pointed out how little the significance of the rarity of strong — 
operative power has been realized, and how feeble have been the 
attempts to account, by such considerations as the temperature 
and moisture of the hand, for the enormously different degrees in 
which different persons can produce and control the characteristic 
hypnotic effects. And this argument for the reality of mesmerism 
will only be reinforced and extended if the further phenomena of 
healing be taken into account. For so far as the evidence goes, it 
seems that persons of strong curative power are exceptional, even 
among those in whom the power of sending persons into the 
“magnetic” sleep is strongly developed. 
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The case of Dr. Esdaile is, at first sight, different ; inasmuch as 
he employed many assistants, and found that, with care, they 
were all able to produce the trance-condition in almost any Hindoo 
who presented himself. Still, the proof of the exceptional suscep- 
tibility of the Indian temperament to hypnotic manipulation 
cannot possibly affect either the fact that, in England, similar 
results can be produced by only a small minority of persons, or 
the argument from that fact—that these exceptional persons 
possess an exceptional power. And fortunately in Esdaile’s case 
such arguments can well be spared ; for the proofs which his pages 
supply of the reality of the specific influence are of a far more 
direct and crucial kind. We may quote a single instance. 

It may be remembered that in our former paper we recounted 
some experiments of our own, showing that inanimate objects 
could be imbued with the operator’s influence in such a manner as 
to be afterwards detected by a sensitive ‘‘ subject.” Such a phe- 
nomenon is, indeed, in England, among the rarest that mesmerism 
presents; and the attribution to the “‘ magnetization of an object ” 
of effects which a few precise experiments would at once show to 
be due to the imagination of the person who handles it, is one of 
the commonest of mesmeric fallacies. We have seen the fingers 
of a “‘ subject’ suddenly cramped at the touch of a “‘ magnetized” 
penny, so that he was unable to drop it, even when offered five 
pounds to do so; we have seen his whole body convulsed when his 
finger was dipped into a glass of “magnetized” water; but the 
cramp and convulsions were quite equally violent when the pre- 
vious “‘ magnetization’ was a fact having no existence except in 
his own imagination. With the more sensitive Hindoos, however, 
the genuine phenomenon is more readily obtained, and Esdaile 
gives the following account of his application of it to therapeutic 
purposes :— 


From multiplied experiments in six different hospitals, I should as soon doubt the 
power of fresh water to quench thirst as that of mesmerised water to induce sleep in 
persons who have already felt the mesmeric influence. Here also it will be said that 
smell and taste, suggestion and imagination, and no extaneous influence, produced the 
result. I repeat that the only experiments on which I rely were /irst trials; they were 
made, at intervals of months and years, in six different hospitals, and my test experi- 
ments were thus conducted: The mesmerised water was medicated with tincture of 
rhubarb, tincture of cardamoms, aromatic spirit of ammonia, &c., and given to the 
patients at their usual time of taking physie, so that it was impossible to excite 
suspicion or expectation of anything unusual in them. The result was that a very 
large proportion of susceptible subjects was so profoundly entranced on the first 
occasion that they might have been operated on without pain; and their unhealthy 
sores were frequently burned with undiluted nitric acid without their feeling it, when 
sleeping from the effects of mesmerised water. What more effectual precautions could 
be taken by those who deny any external influence, I cannot in my simplicity 
imagine. 

And here a comment suggests itself for which we would specially 
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bespeak attention. Why is Esdaile’s word to be taken when he 
tells us that he produced anesthesia by hypnotic passes, and not 
when he tells us that he produced anesthesia by ‘‘ mesmerised 
water” ? Among the more instructed portion of the medical 
world, hypnotic anesthesia has come, in recent years, to be an 
accepted fact. As yet it may be only a few who realize the extent 
to which the phenomenon can be carried; but the doctrine is 
finding its way into first-class medical hand-books; and its scien- 
tific future is indicated by that clearest sign, that those on whose 
minds it has dawned mention it with a fine air of having known 
about it all along, and even make use of its sober and orthodox 
character to point a moral against the heretical vagaries of 
**mesmerism.” Now, to accept the doctrine of hypnotic anesthesia 
is almost synonymous with accepting Esdaile as one of the ablest 
and most trustworthy of modern scientific discoverers : no doctrine 
could well be more intimately associated with the name of a single 
man. Nor do instructed physicians shrink from acknowledging 
this: among a skilled minority, the fame of Esdaile now ranks 
almost on a par with that of Braid.* But is it not a little curious 
that the laudatory notices, in which he is beginning to figure as 


one of the great founders of hypnotic science, contain no hint of 


his strenuous and persistent advocacy of mesmerism, still less of 
the experiments by which he justified the faith that was in him ? 
Writers who now, for the sake of discrediting mesmerism, find it 
convenient to take their stand on hypnotism as an old-established 
science, with Esdaile for its corner-stone, should at least remember 
(1) that he was the warmest champion of the cause which they 
attack ; (2) that his ‘‘ hypnotic” and his ‘‘mesmeric” work stand 


exactly on a par as regards evidence ; (3) that for long years even 


his hypnotic work received from the “scientific world” nothing 
but ineredulity and scorn. Is it not, perhaps, easier to suppose 
that this same scientific world may still fall short of infallibility, 
than that there were two Esdailes, performing experiments in the 
same place at the same time, one an investigator of extraordinary 
vigour and skill, the other a credulous dupe, if not a wilful 
impostor ? 

It must, however, be admitted that Esdaile’s powers as a theorist 
and expositor were by no means on a par with his courage and 
practical sagacity; and it is not clear that he ever himself dis- 
tinguished the instances which, like those above quoted, are 
distinct evidences of mesmerism, from the ordinary run of his 
cases, where anesthesia was produced by monotonous rubbings and 


* We refer specially to Dr. Bastian’s admirably judicious articles, “ Braidism” and 
* Mesmerism,” in Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, 
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passes. The phenomena are all mixed up together in his random 
talk about the out-flowing of a “ nervous fluid,” which he seems to 
have regarded as always on tap in any healthy human body. 
Turning from him to his contemporaries in England, and especially 
to Dr. Elliotson, we find a similar want of discrimination. The 
pages of the Zoist are permeated by the doctrine that the mesmeric 
power is one which almost all possess in a very appreciable degree ; 
and it is probable that the violent collision of this doctrine with 
men’s pre-conceptions and experiences did not a little to cast the 
reality of the power into discredit. The magnitude of the claim 
made could not but be contrasted with the smallness of the area 
within which it was even pretended to be justified. In mesmeric 
hospitals it was not the patients but the healers who were lacking; 
and though the militant party might maintain that this was only 
because so few persons seriously attempted the art, yet it is certain 
that the attempt must have been made again and again in a 
small way, by persons who would only too gladly have gone on, 
had they detected the slightest symptom of success.* And the 
cause would have had a sounder basis had this been seen, and its 
moral acknowledged. 

The mention of Dr. Elliotson suggests a further drawback with 
which the mesmeric cause in England had to contend in its most 
critical hour. The bitter and scornful tone which that fiery 
champion of strange discoveries adopted seems to us to have been 
as ill-adapted as any tone could be to ensure their reception. He 
should surely have remembered that any considerable disturbance 
of traditional views is almost necessarily received at first with 
resentment ; and that although the man who is merely advertising 
his own merits may often gain by a little assumption, the dis- 
interested advocate of new truths will find it essential to be 
almost apologetically urbane. But nevertheless, though Dr. 
Elliotson’s tone was overbearing, he did most vigorously marshal 
fact and argument to back it up; whereas his opponents, whose 
rejoinders (thanks to the almost arrogant candour of the Zoist) can 
be traced with ease through the medical journals of the time, have 


* Such incidents as the following—minus its happy termination—must have occurred 
often enough during the last forty years. One of the present writers, having discovered 
that a boy with a bad poisoned finger was daily visiting an amateur mesmerist to have 
the pain removed, undertook the office of healer, and invited the patient to come to his 
room at the usual time. Every means was taken to impress him with a belief in the 
superior power and experience of his new operator; and a considerable time was labo- 
riously spent in making the orthodox passes over the inflamed member. Its owner’s 
politeness, and his evident struggle to believe that he felt some difference, were a 
touching spectacle. But the pain was too real for the fiction to be kept up or the 
sufferer kept waiting: and half a minute of light passes (without contact of any sort) 


from his usual operator sent him away smiling, and safe from his enemy for at least 
twelve hours to come. 
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certainly not produced counter-statements of a sufficiently definite 
kind to dissolve away the nucleus of solid evidence to which we 
have above referred. The supposed exposure of the Okeys by Mr. 
Wakley is not now worth discussion ; on the Lancet’s own showing 
it was one of the hastiest and clumsiest of all the hasty and 
clumsy attempts which have been made to disprove new pheno- 
mena by men who have condescended to comprehend them. And 
the rest of the solid opposition resolves itself into an attempt (which, 
on our principle of not attempting to decide on any disputed medical 
point, we may readily count as successful) to show that in some 
of the minor cases recorded in the Zoist the conditions which we 
have above numbered as third and fourth were not fulfilled—that 
is to say, that the patient’s cure may have been owing to other 
remedies, or to the operation of nature. These substantive ob- 
jections cover a small part indeed of the field; but, on the other 
hand, we find plenty of language of a kind which reminds us 
that heat must sometimes rank as a very low form of energy. We 
give a few samples below.* 


* «The mesmero-mania,” says one doctor in the Medico-Chirurgical Review, “has 
nearly dwindled in the metropolis into anile fatuity ; but lingers in some of the provinces 
with the gobemouches and chaw-bacons, who, after gulping down a pound of fat pork, 
would, with well-greased gullets,swallow down such a lot of mesmeric mummery as would 
choke an alligator.” “ We regard the abettors of mesmerism as quacks and impostors,” 
says the Lancet ; *‘they ought to be hooted out of professional society.” The “ sub- 
ject,” or, as Mr. Wakley more graphically puts it, “the patient, alias the victim, alias 
the particeps criminis,” is almost as bad as the operator; and even the man who reads 
about such performances is “a leper (sic) who must be taken with his spots.” The only 
doubt seems to be whether we may exult, with the sanguine Lancet, in the conviction 
that “the brood of mesmerism must in no long time utterly destroy their own loath- 
some dam”; or must tremble, with the gentler spirit of Dr. Riadore, before the softly- 
fanning manipulator, as 

Our nation’s terror, and her bloody scourge. 

We do not, however, altogether fail to find the utterances of a more practical spirit 
and a calmer scepticism. One surgeon demands that Government should “interfere 
most imperiously,” and adds, with a true tactical instinct, ‘I would have the legislative 
measure without waiting for any investigation.” And an eminent surgeon remarks, 
“Tf each patient were to testify to the truth of his statement, I should still remain in- 
credulous. I know human kind too well to be deceived.” Testimony, indeed, must 
be worse than superfluous to one fore-armed with so complete an assurance of human 
unreliability. But some practitioners appear to have access to an intuitive knowledge 
of a yet higher type. “The strong blasts from the Terrible One,” says the Apothecary 
of the Middlesex Hospital, “ which have swept over my soul, as I have read, seen, and 
heard related the varied deceptions which have been set forth by the disciples of 
mesmerism, have fully convinced me that it is an infernal system, whose coming is 
after the working of Satan,” &c. &., and “ closely allied to that terrific and unpardon- 
able sin—blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” We may seem here to have reached a 
kind of climax. But there is yet one remark which deserves citation, as a warning of 
the perilous confusion into which the mind of a professed healer may fall, in the 
desperate effort to save amour-propre and mate an antagonist. Dr. , objecting 
before the Medico-Chirurgical Society to the confirmation of some minutes which re- 
corded that a certain paper had been read—which paper contained an allusion to an 
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Did space permit, it would be easy to multiply indefinitely such 
inelegant extracts, and to show that, however successful the on- 
slaught on mesmerism in England may have been, there is little 
in its literature which can be appealed to with satisfaction by 
anti-mesmerists of a calmer age. We think, indeed, that any un- 
biassed person who is at the pains to study the controversy in 
detail will feel that whatever might have been the effect of better 
strategy on the other side, and however popular, uncritical, and 
old-fashioned much of the mesmeric testimony may now look, 
Bertrand, Pétetin, and Elliotson were, at any rate, left in pos- 
session of the field ; and that the primé facie case is still in favour 
of those who maintain that our sanative armoury has been en- 
riched by an agent of singular, though uncertain and limited, 
power. And if it be only fitting that the vigour of the scrutiny 
should be jealously proportioned to the strangeness of the facts, 
we still fail to see why the researches into mesmerism, which the 
general progress of science must undoubtedly extend and renew, 
should be vulgarised on any side by the slightest taint of acridity 
or scorn. In this problem, as in so many others which concern 
life, it is possible that the final solution may not yet have been 
surmised by anybody; but there is no reason why all parties 
should not cordially unite in seeking it. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to cite 
verbatim a sufficient number of cases to give any fair idea of a. 
class of evidence whose force must of necessity be cumulative. If 
only a few examples be considered, however extreme the condition, 
and however rapid the improvement, it might be maintained as 
conceivable that nature had come to the rescue at that precise 
moment. The impressive points are—(1) the strong similarity of 
cases coming from so many independent quarters, and (2) the 
perpetually recurring concomitance of amendment with the first. 
application of the treatment, of relapse with its casual inter- 
mittence, and of steady recovery with its regular employment. 
The concomitance is far too marked to admit of being referred— 
like the lists of cures which have, from time to time, obtained for 
a spurious remedy some amount of professional vogue—to luck, to. 
rest, or to mal-observation. A careful collation of testimony in- 
dicates pretty distinctly the sort of maladies in which there was. 
found to be an appreciable prospect of success. First, in sim- 
plicity, though not in number, come the cases where the benefit. 


operation performed under mesmeric anesthesi tended that, even if this account 
were true, “‘the fact was unworthy of their consideration; because pain is a wise pro- 
vision of nature, and patients ought to suffer pain while their surgeon is operating : 
they are all the better for it, and recover better.” Unluckily for himself, Dr. gave 
utterance to this dogma on the very eve of the discovery of chloroform. 
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is due to the production of sleep—whether the benefit takes the 
negative form of anesthesia during an operation, or the positive 
one of restoration and revival. Here, if we could forget the general 
argument for mesmerism, drawn from the rarity of the power to 
produce the effects, the hypnotic hypothesis has most to be said 
for it. The second class of cases includes the relief and removal of 
pain of all sorts—whether the results of accident, as sprains or 
burns, or such morbid affections as tooth-ache, rheumatism, and 
lumbago. Here, again, the hypnotist would probably refuse to 
recognize any special argument for the ‘‘mesmeric” influence. 
In cases where both pain and treatment are restrictedly local, he 
might represent the relief as an inhibitory effect, induced by the 
gentle cutaneous stimulation; seeing that such stimulation is 
capable of throwing muscles into violent spasms, he might con- 
ceive it as equally capable of influencing the sensory centres. Even 
so, we might remind him that the relief of pain without loss of 
sensation is a very different thing from the production of insensi- 
bility, which is the common result of hypnotic manipulations. But 
it would be more difficult to describe as purely hypnotic pheno- 
mena, cases of relief in deeply-seated affections, where the treat- 
ment was applied neither at the seat of the pain, nor in such a 
way as to produce the general hypnotic condition. And the 
difficulty is still further increased in many of the cases of nervous 
disturbance which form the third great class. That class includes 
neuralgia, chorea, hysteria, some paralyses, perhaps epilepsy, and 
chronic nervous exhaustion in its many perplexing and distressing 
forms. Experience seems to show that instability of nervous con- 
dition is itself a sign of mesmeric susceptibility, the susceptibility 
in many recorded cases ceasing with recovery; and it is a satis- 
faction to think that in this way the weak and hysterical may at 
any rate reap some benefit from their peculiarities. Now here, so 
far from necessary was it that the patient should be ‘“‘ hypnotised ” 
by the process adopted, that a slight drowsiness was sometimes 
the utmost of which he or she was conscious, while on other occa- 
sions even this was absent; and Braid’s theory of a sudden and 
profound nervous change as the source of the curative effects— 
a convenient one as long as insensibility, automatic obedience, the 
transition to coma, and the other striking features of hypnotism, 
are present to bear witness to its reality—ceases to be plausible 
when the effect perceptible at the time is no more than is induced 
in scores of instances every day by the sound of the sea, or the 
voice of the preacher. But, however genuine, mesmerism is neither 
@ panacea, nor (in the medical sense) a specific; while even on 
the most enthusiastic view of its chances with the best-suited 
cases, the difficulty would remain of finding any considerable 
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number of reliable operators. But there seems at any rate no 
objection to making the search for these as wide as possible. The 
idea of danger from the process is supported only in cases where it 
has been most crudely and ignorantly applied. Ranked on a par 
with nursing operations, which require sense and care, but not 
talent or education, and performed under due professional superin- 
tendence, we think that it need give rise to no fear or hesitation 
whatever. 

But though we earnestly desire to see the experiment widely and 
systematically made, we cannot pretend to pre-judge the issue. As 
far as the English race is concerned, it may well be that even Dr. 
Bastian’s temperate forecast is over-sanguine; and that, beyond 
sporadic successes, the curative effect is not destined to rank as 
more than one among the various departments of a more general 
scientific problem. But on that ground alone it is entitled to a 
place in any discussion, however cursory, of mesmeric phenomena. 


We now pass to our second main topic; the mesmeric effects 
which the “ subject” exhibits without any preliminary affection 
either of his senses or of his ideas—as when the mesmerist, though 
in the company of the ‘‘ subject,” gives-no sign or hint of his 
intention to exercise his power; or when the two are separated, 
either by a mere wall, or by the interval of a few streets, or by a 
longer distance. The effects in question embrace both (1) the 
definite induction of the mesmeric state, and (2) the compulsory 
performance by the “subject,” while in that state, of some act 
*“‘ willed’ by his controller. It may be observed, by the way, that 
if we examine the question as to the efficacy of the will in cases of 
ordinary mesmerisation, we find a certain conflict of testimony. 
Most operators have noted that their passes were inoperative 
unless accompanied by distinct intention and volition. The Rev. 
C. H. Townshend made this observation in an experiment with the 
celebrated naturalist, Agassiz, whom he was mesmerising while 
himself more or less distracted by the non-arrival of some expected 
letters. ‘Although I was at the time engaged in the mesmeric 
processes to all outward appearances as actively as usual, my 
patient called out to me constantly and coincidently with the 
remission of my thought, ‘You influence me no longer; you 
are not exerting yourself.’” And Dr. Esdaile gives the same 
account even of the very definite manipulations of his Hindoo 
assistants, where, if anywhere, the effects might have been natu- 
rally attributed to a purely physical influence. Elliotson, on 
the other hand, asserts that his own manipulations were often 
successful, however mechanically and inattentively carried out. 
The safer view seems to be that with most persons the state of 
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nervous activity which admits of influencing another nervous 
system is necessarily accompanied by a sense of determined effort ; 
and this element, of course, assumes unique prominence in the 
‘* willing’ cases which we are now to consider. 

Our first instance shall be from Esdaile :— 

T had been looking for a blind man upon whom to test the imagination theory, and 
one at last presented himself. I placed him on a stool without saying a word to him, 
and entranced him in ten minutes without touching him. This man became so suscep- 
tible that by making him the object of my attention I could entrance him in whatever 
occupation he was engaged, and at any distance within the hospital enclosure. . . . My 
Jirst attempt to influence the blind man was made by gazing at him silently over a wall, 
while he was engaged in the act of eating his solitary dinner, at a distance of twenty 
yards. He gradually ceased to eat, and in a quarter of an hour was profoundly 
entranced and cataleptic. This was repeated at the most untimely hours, when he 
could not possibly know of my being in his neighbourhood, and always with like 


results. 

With this case we might compare Reichenbach’s account of 
waking a somnambulist by the mere exercise of will. Of good 
cases given by former writers, we have space but for one more. In 
the Zoist for April 1849 (to which we must refer our readers for 
details), Mr. Adams, a surgeon of Lymington, describes how a 
medical student, a guest in his own house, twice succeeded in 
mesmerising the man-servant of a common friend at a distance of 
nearly twenty miles, the time when the attempt was to be made 
having in each case been privately arranged with the man’s 
master. On the first occasion, the unwitting “ subject ” fell at the 
time fixed, 7.30 p.m., into a state of profound coma not at all 
resembling natural sleep, from which he was with difficulty aroused. 
He said that ‘ before he fell asleep he had lost the use of his legs ; 
he had endeavoured to kick the cat away and could not do so.” On 
the second occasion a similar fit was induced at 9.30 in the morn- 
ing, while he was in the act of walking across a meadow to feed the 
pigs. 

As regards the further class of cases, where a definite action or 
course of action is produced by silent or distant control, the first 
thing to remark is that many phenomena are popularly referred to 
this category which have not the slightest claim to a place in it. 
There is a popular idea that such cases are not rare or specially 
**mesmeric”’ in character ; but no reliance whatever can be placed 
on the alleged instances. Science has often exposed—and will 
probably have often to expose again—the fallacy which attributes 
the ordinary successes in the ‘ willing-game” to anything more 
than an unconscious reading of slight muscular hints.* Again, we 


* Even in the “ willing-game,” however, as we have more than once pointed out, 
exceptional cases occur by which this theory of unconscious guidance appears to be 
somewhat severely strained. For instance, in one case that has come to our knowledge, 
the blind-folded “ percipients ” who were willed to do the most unlikely things, as soon 
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have probably all of us heard someone claim to have made some- 
one else look round, in church or theatre, by fixing an intent gaze 
on him; but such cases must clearly be reckoned as mere illu- 
sions of post hoc propter hoc, of successes noted and failures 
forgotten. Equally fallacious are most of the cases that are 
claimed as distinctively ‘‘mesmeric.” The common platform 
exhibition, where a profession is made of “ willing” a particular 
person to attend, and he rushes into the room at the appointed 
moment, is clearly not due to any influence then exercised, but is 
the effect of the command or threat impressed on his mind when 
in its wax-like condition of trance on a previous evening. Nor, as 
a rule, do the cases where “subjects” are said to be drawn by 
their controller from house to house, or even to a distant town, 
prove any specific power of his will, or anything beyond the general 
influence and attraction which he has established, and which is 
liable every now and then to recrudesce in his absence, and to 
manifest itself in this startling form. 

Very much rarer are the really crucial cases, where the intended 
effect—the origination or inhibition of motor-impulses—is brought 
about at the moment by a deliberate exercise of volition; but for a 
certain number of them the evidence is such as it would be absurd 
in us—who have ourselves witnessed the phenomena—to reject. 
The Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research describe 
several sets of experiments whereby the ‘“subject’s” power of 
response to a question was shown to be at the mercy of the 
unexpressed will of his controller—that will being directed, during a 
long series of trials, in accordance with an arbitrary list of yesses 
and noes drawn up by ourselves. One series of trials conducted by 
Professor Barrett, gave forty-three successes without a single 
failure. In the last six of these trials, the mesmerist, who was a 
complete stranger to the “ subject,’ was at a distance of seventeen 
feet from him, outside a door, through a narrow chink in which he 


as they were lightly touched by the “ agents,” “ would suddenly dart off towards the object 
of the ‘ willing,” passing round the various articles of furniture as if seeing them; often 
so rapidly that we (the agents) could not keep up with them, and so detaching themselves 
Jrom our touch. They stated that they had no idea of what they were doing, but felt, 
as it were, a blind force compelling them to certain definite actions.” Now, the interest- 
ing point of this case is that some specific influence seems really to have been exerted ; 
the percipients being considerably exhausted by two or three minutes of the per- 
formance, which also “ gave them a queer égaré look afterwards.” The moral, from a 
hygienic point of view,is the very one which we are persistently urging from a scientific 
point of view; namely, that the “ willing-game” should be played in some form which 
involves neither contact nor movement. Let the “ willer” concentrate his thoughts on 
some object (card, name, number, scene, taste, tune, or whatever it may be) which the 
subject is to name. Records of successful experiments of this sort are gradually being 


accumulated; but the general acceptation of thought-transference might be indefinitely 
hastened if we could induce more people to make trials 
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received from Professor Barrett one or other of two cards, con- 
taining respectively the words yes and no. The question, “Do 
you hear me?” was every time addressed to the “subject” by 
Professor Barrett in a perfectly natural tone. To ensure this, he took 
care not to know himself which of the two cards he gave to the 
mesmerist until after the result, which, according to the will which 
the mesmerist exerted, was either the answer “yes,” or silence. 
We have not been equally successful in trials directed to control of 
movements of a more visible sort; but we occasionally meet with 
cases where attempts to make people look round, &c.—valueless in 
the casual form that they ordinarily assume—have been made the 
subject of more careful and persistent experiment. The Rev. 
J. Lawson Sisson, Rector of Edingthorpe, North Walsham (whose 
interest in mesmerism, like that of so many others, began with the 
discovery of his own power to alleviate pain), tells us that he has 
made several definite trials on sensitive ‘‘ subjects” ‘with complete 
success. When one of these “ subjects” was walking many yards 
in front of him, engaged in conversation and totaliy unaware of 
his attention, ‘I could,” he says, “ by raising my hand and 
willing it, draw her head quite back.” Recently, we hear, a similar 
power was repeatedly exercised on a patient by the house-physician 
of a large London hospital. But it is, of course, far more satis- 
factory if some more marked interference with normal conduct can 
be induced. The following experiment of Mr. Sisson’s was per- 
formed on an incredulous lady, whose first experience of the subject 
had been a few moments’ subjection to the slightest possible 
hypnotic process in the course of the evening. 

Conversation went on to other topics, and then followed a light supper. Several of 
the gentlemen, myself among the number, were obliged to stand. I stood talking to a 
friend, against the wall, and at the back of Miss Cooke, some three or four feet off her. 
Her wine-glass was filled, and I made up my mind that she should not drink without my - 
“ willing.” I kept on talking and watching her many futile attempts to get the glass to 
her mouth. Sometimes she got it a few inches from the level of the table; sometimes 
she got it a little higher, but she evidently felt that it was not for some reason to be 


done. At last I said, “* Miss Cooke, why don’t you drink your wine?” and her answer 
was at once, “{ will when you let me.” 


The Zoist contains several well-marked cases of the same kind. 
Thus Mr. Barth there records the case of a patient of his own. 


When she wished to leave the room, I could at any time prevent her by willing that 
she should stay, and this silently. I could not arrest her progress whilst she was in 
motion, but if she’ stood for a moment and I mentally said “ Stand,” she stood unable to 
move from the spot. If she placed her hand on the table I could affix it by my will 
alone, and unfix it by will. If she held a ruler or paper-knife in her closed hand, I 
could compel her by will alone to unclose her hand and drop the article. Frequently 
when she has been at the tea-table, and I quite behind and out of sight, have I locked 
her jaws or arrested her hand with her bread-and-butter in it, when half-way betwixt 
her plate and her mouth. 
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Mr. N. Dunscombe, J.P., records of himself that, having attended 
some mesmeric performances, he was for some time at the mercy 
of the operator’s silent will. 


He has caused me, by way of experiment, to leave my seat in one part of my house, 
and follow him all through it and out of it till I found him. He was not in the room 
with me, neither had I the slightest idea of his attempting the experiment. I felt an 
unaccountable desire to go in a certain direction. 


The Rev. L. Lewis describes the assumption by a young lady, 
under the influence of the silent will of his son, of several distinctly 
marked réles—among others, those of the Queen and of Sir R. Peel, 
who “ conversed on the state of the country, and answered several 
political questions in accordance with his well-known sentiments.” 
And more remarkable still are the cases of acts performed under 
the silent control of Mr. H. 8. Thompson, of Moorfields, York, of 
which we have elsewhere given one or two instances. The re- 
corders of these experiments have unfortunately seldom recognized 
the need of making clear to the reader that all chance of physical 
indications was excluded ; and it is, we know, difficult to convince 
persons not present at the time that adequate precautions have 
been taken. But after a little experience such precautions are 
not really difficult to take. 

It will be observed that we have cited one case where mesmeric 
sleep was induced at the distance of fifty miles; but there is hardly 
any well-attested record of the induction of actions, when the 
willer and the willed’ have been further removed from one 
another than two neighbouring rooms. The liability to have 
definite acts compelled from a distance, which figures in romance 
and in the popular imagination as the natural and terrible result 
of mesmeric influence, is precisely the result for which we can find 
least evidence. Our friend Mr. B., however, to whose powers of 
this kind we have elsewhere referred, has supplied us with an 
instance where the impulse to action was transferred, though im- 
perfectly, over a distance of five miles. 

On Wednesday, July 26th, 1882, at 10.30 p.m., I willed very strongly that Miss V., 
who was living at Clarence Road, Kew, should leave any part of that house in which 
she might happen to be at the time, that she should go upstairs to her bed-room and 
remove a portrait from her dressing-table. 

On the Friday following I received a letter, saying that on the above day, and at the 
time above mentioned, Miss V. experienced a strong influence to go and remove some- 
thing from her dressing-table, but she was not sure as to the exact article. She obeyed 
the impulse and removed something, but not the portrait determined upon by myself. 

At the time of the experiment, I was at a distance of five miles (viz. Southall, Middle- 
sex) from the lady in question. 


(This account was drawn up for us in 1883, from an entry in a diary written imme- 
diately after the occurrence. ] 

On Thursday, July 27th, without having seen or had any communication with Mr. B., 
Miss V. wrote to him as follows :— 

+ What were you doing between 10 and 11 o'clock on Wednesday evening? If you 
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make me so restless, I shall begin to be afraid of you I positively could not stay in 
the dining-room, and I believe you meant me to be upstairs, and to move something on 
my dressing-table. I want to see if you know what it was. At any rate, 1am sure you 
were thinking something about me.” 

Mr. B. then wrote and told Miss V. that the object he had thought of was Mr. G.’s 
photograph. She answered :— 

“T must tell you it was not G.’s photo, but something on my table which, perhaps, 
you would never think of. However, it was really wonderful how impossible I found it 
to think or do anything until I came upstairs, and I knew for certain that your thoughts 
were here ; and, in fact, it seemed as if you were very near.” 

[Miss V., who is a completely trustworthy witness, has since given an independent 
account, agreeing with the above in every detail, to one of the present writers, who has 
also examined the original letters.] 


Similarly there are a few cases on record where hallucinations 
have been induced by the will of a distant operator. And such 
exceptional command of the sensory faculties of another is, from 
our point of view, of even greater interest than the command of 
his actions ; for it forms a specially convenient link between the 
ordinary “ thought-transference,’” which deals with simple and un- 
emotional impressions, and those strong invasions of the senses or 
the mind by the presence of friends who are really dying or in 
some unusual state of excitation far away, of which we have 
already given some account (and hope soon to give a much fuller 
one) under the title of ‘‘ Phantasms of the Living.” The examples 
which we have already published have been unconnected with 
mesmerism. But in the following case the rapport seems to have 
been distinctly due to previous mesmerisation. Mr. John Moule, 
of Codicote, near Welwyn, who gives the account, is personally 
known to one of us. He tells us that, as a young man, he had 
considerable success in mesmerising his friends. 


In the year 1855 I felt very anxious to try and affect the most sensitive of my 
mesmeric subjects away from my house and unknown to them. I chose for this purpose 
a young lady, a Miss Drasey, and stated that some day I intended to visit her, wherever 
she might be, although the place might be unknown to me: and told her if anything 
particular should occur, to note the time, and when she called at my house again, to 
state if anything had occurred. One day, about two months after (I not having seen 
her in the interval), I was by myself in my chemical factory, Redman’s Row, Mile End, 
London, all alone, and I determined to try the experiment, the lady being in Dalston, 
about three miles off. I stood up, raised my hands, and willed to act on the lady. I 
soon felt that I had expended energy. I immediately sat down in a chair and went to 
sleep. I then saw in a dream my friend coming down the kitchen stairs, where I 
dreamt Iwas. She saw me, and suddenly exclaimed, “Oh! Mr. Moule,” and fainted 
away. This I dreamt, and then awoke. I thought very little about it, supposing I 
had had an ordinary dream; but about three weeks after she came to my house, and 
related to my wife the singular occurrence of her seeing me sitting in the kitchen, 
where she then was, and that she fainted away, and nearly dropped some dishes she 
had in her hands. All this I saw exactly in my dream, so that I described the kitchen 
furniture and where I sat as perfectly as if I had been there, though I had never been 
in the house. I gave many details, and she said, “ It is just as if you had been there.” 
After this she made me promise that I would never do it again, as she would never feel 
happy with the idea of me appearing to her. Some time after this she left this country 
for Australia, and died a few years afterwards. 
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[The case is, of course, somewhat weakened by the fact that the intended trial had 
been mentioned—though some time before—to the subject. ] 


For the sake of comparison we will give one non-mesmeric case. 
The narrator, A., is known to us, and B., a clergyman, who con- 
firms the account, is our intimate friend. 

One evening, early in 1878, A. resolved to try to appear to B. at some miles distant. 
A. did not inform B. beforehand of the impending experiment, but retired to rest 
shortly before midnight, with thoughts intently concentrated on B., with whose rooms 
and surroundings, however, A. was quite unacquainted. A. soon fell asleep, and awoke 
next morning unconscious of anything having taken place. On seeing B. a few days 
afterwards, A. inquired, “ Did anything happen at your rooms on Saturday night?” 
“ Yes,” replied B., “a great deal happened. I had been sitting over the fire with M. 
smoking and chatting. About 12.30 he rose to leave, and I let him out, myself. I re- 
turned to the fire to finish my pipe, when I saw you sitting in the chair just vacated by 
M. I looked intently at you, and then took up a newspaper to assure myself I was not 
dreaming, but on laying it down I saw you still there. While I gazed without speaking 
you faded away. Though I imagined you must be fast asleep in bed at that hour, yet 
you appeared dressed in your ordinary garments, such as you usually wear every day.” 
** Then my experiment seems to have succeeded,” said A. ‘The next time I come, ask 
me what I want, as I had fixed in my mind certain questions I intended to ask you, but 
I was probably waiting for an invitation to speak.” A few weeks later the experiment 
was repeated with equal success, A. as before not informing B. when it was made. On 
this occasion B. not only questioned A. on a subject which was at that time under 
very warm discussion between them, but detained A., by the exercise of his will, some 
time after A. had intimated a desire to leave. This fact, when it came to be communi- 
cated to A., seemed to account for the violent and somewhat peculiar headache which 
marked the morning following the experiment; at least, A. remarked at the time that 
there was no apparent cause, physical or otherwise, for the unusual headache ; and, as 
-on the former occasion, no recollection remained of the event, or seeming event, of the 
previous night. 

The apparently reciprocal influence, in these two cases, will be 
noted as a point of the highest interest. 

So much for our second head, which brings us nearly to the 
end of our space. Reserving our final topic—clairvoyance—for 
independent treatment, we may conclude with a brief summary of 
the ways in which our review of mesmerism, as so far published, 
appears to us to have differed from former discussions of the 
subject. In the first place, while making a clear distinction be- 
tween hypnotism and mesmerism, we maintain the independent 
reality of both sorts of phenomena. We thus, on the one hand, 
separate ourselves from the writers on mesmerism who, in igno- 
rance of the work of Braid and his followers, and judging from 
purely superficial indications, have confused together all the phe- 
nomena at which the ordinary uninstructed person will gape, and 
have attributed to some mysterious agency effects which science 
clearly perceives to be due to a peculiar nervous condition, induced 
by a particular sort of stimulation. On the other hand, we equally 
separate ourselves from the party who find in this peculiar con- 
dition, and in the mono-ideism and automatic obedience which it 
entails, a key to the whole range of the phenomena. For we have 
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both pointed out facts in the ordinary path of hypnotic experiment,. 
which had never been faced or in any way explained by the hypnotic — 
theorists; and we have further devised special experiments, as. 
precise as their own, with the express view of eliminating the 
factors on which they relied. The complete success of these ex- 
periments was too much in accordance with the testimony of 
previous observers to cause us much astonishment: our own claim 
is for the first time to have established their truly crucial character 
by carefully distinguishing them from the cases to which the 
hypnotic theory may be reasonably applied, and by emphasising. 
which “ hypnotists” have always seemed to themselves able to. 
refute ‘‘ mesmerists.” 

We have further shown how, in many cases, mesmerism seems 
only to determine with special certainty events which are found 
also capable of spontaneous occurrence—that the power seems to 
be that of directing and controlling nervous conditions previously 
observed, or, at any rate, previously existing. In the department 
of somnambulism the natural phenomena are as distinct as the 
induced, and have been as distinctly recorded; but, as regards the: 
sanative influence of one organism on another, this, until specialised 
by mesmerism, was by its very nature so vague and diffusive that 
we can, perhaps, point to no more exact record of it than is con- 
tained in the widely-spread popular belief in physical sympathies. 
and antipathies, and in the beneficial influence on the old of 
contact with the young. The notion of mesmerism as directing 
and concentrating influences which yet may assert themselves in 
its absence, was again strongly suggested in the obvious relation- 
ship which the domination of an absent person by the specific power 
bears to the experimental cases of thought-transference and 
“willing,” and to the spontaneous cases of telepathic apparitions. 
And the same notion will find further confirmation in connection: 
with the topic of clairvoyance. 

But our main object throughout has been to stimulate rather 
than to expound—to suggest questions rather than to resolve 
them. The immediate need is a far larger body of contemporary 
evidence. The subject is, no doubt, one which, on its practical 
side, demands care and caution, but there is no reason why ex- 
periments should be confined to the hospital, or even to the 
“‘psycho-physical laboratory.” Experiments, for instance, in 
“community of sensation” or in “silent willing” depend, in no- 
way, on the presence of morbid or hysterical subjects, and are 
within the scope of any patient observer who can induce the 
necessary trance. Some experienced guidance is needed at the out- 
set, and such guidance it is one of the objects of the Society for 
Psychical Research to afford. But it would be a grave retardation 
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of science were it assumed that this strange metapsychosis was a 
medical curiosity alone. It is much more than this. It is the key 
which seems likeliest to unlock the mysteries of attention and 
memory; of sleep, dreams, and hallucination; of double con- 
sciousness and of religious ecstasy. It is by thus throwing the 
mental machinery slightly out of gear that we discern the secrets 
of its adjustment; or (to use a more fanciful metaphor) “ the soul 
that rises in us, our life’s star,” acquires from this displacement 
a sensible parallax, and reveals laws of its motion which direct 
introspection could never discover. Those who engage in this 
as in other branches of psychical research, must be prepared to 
face much wearisome failure, much deceptive ambiguity. Yet 
thus, perhaps, may they with most reason hope to lay the 
corner-stone of a valid experimental psychology, and to open up. 
our deepest inlet into the inner man. 


Epmunp GURNEY. 
Freperic W. H. Myers. 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 
CONSERVATISM. 


Everyruine in this world has its own peculiar strength and its 
‘own peculiar sources of weakness; and political Parties, far from 
being exceptions to the rule, are striking exemplifications of it. 
Conservatism, therefore, as a political creed, and still more as a 
political organization, has both its strong side and its weak side. 
I will deal first with its inherent and unavoidable weakness, pre- 
mising that, in using the words strength and weakness, I employ 
those words in a practical sense and as signifying the ability or 
inability of Conservatism to win the suffrages of the majority of 
the nation, and, by winning those suffrages, to obtain direction 
of the Executive and Legislative machinery of the State. 

It is continually said by the adversaries of Conservatism that 
the Conservative Party is the Party which upholds privilege. As 
the words are addressed to mixed audiences and not to philologists, 
much less to philosophers, it will serve no useful purpose to inquire 
too closely and accurately what the term privilege really means. 
In the minds of those who are asked to regard it as something 
invidious, it signifies vaguely and generally a state of society in 
which some people are better off, have more wealth, more comfort, 
more authority, more deference paid them, than others. If you 
were to ask a Whig, or even most Radicals, if they desire and 
propose to alter this condition of things, they would answer, if 
they were frank, that they cherished no such desire, and, more- 
over, that they do not well see how it could be altered even if they 
wished to effect the change. But it so happens that the Whig- 
Radical Party contains a certain number of men who fancy they 
could produce such a result, and who profess at Jeast to wish to 
make the experiment. It is obvious that a proposal to diminish 
the wealth, the authority, the comfort, the rank, of those who have 
much of these things, and to distribute a portion among those 
who have little of them, will be acceptable to the vast body 
of the latter; and when the proposal can be draped with words 
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that seem merely to aim at the destruction of an odious thing 
called privilege, it becomes all the more welcome in proportion 
as it wears the appearance of being seemly and reasonable. 

Now no Conservative, who is a Conservative from conviction, 
and not by mere accident, can travel far along this road with 
sincerity. He knows where it leads to; and the mere fact that 
he himself happens to be one of what are called by some the 
privileged classes, will not induce him to subordinate his common 
sense to generous sentiment, or to injure society in order that 
he may acquire a false and unfounded reputation for possessing 
the social instinct in an eminent degree. 

Order is Heaven’s first law; and, that confessed, 
Some are, and must be, better than the rest. 

So we read in the Essay on Man. A profounder thinker than 

Pope, even when Pope was assisted to think by Bolingbroke, has 


said the same thing more imaginatively, and with yet more prac- 
tical effect. 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And mark what discord follows ! 

Among all the wise things Shakespeare has said, he has said 
none wiser than that; and the passage might be adopted as the 
motto and basis of Conservatism, as far as Conservatism has to 
do with domestic politics and the organization of society. 

At the same time, I entertain no doubt that, if I were can- 
vassing a constituency, or known to be a person that was doing 
so, my Radical opponent would seize upon the foregoing passage 
and make excellent political capital of it against me. He would 
stigmatize me as an upholder of privilege and everything odious. 
If it were to turn out that I was the son of a peer, or the heir to 
a title, had abundance of the world’s goods, and lived upon the 
fat of the land, my position would be, or could be made to seem, 
yet more invidious. No doubt—my opponent would, in effect, 
say—this gentleman highly approves of a supposed law of Heaven 
that makes some persons better, richer, and more powerful than 
the rest, seeing that he has the good fortune to belong to the 
strongest and the richest. It is only natural that he should believe 
n ‘‘ degree,” and should dislike a little “‘ discord,” seeing that he 
gets the full benefit of the music and the subordination of some 
notes to others. It is the best of all possible worlds to such 
people, naturally enough. But there are people who are differently 
circumstanced, whose nerves are not so constituted as to be dis- 
turbed by a Chinese concert by way of a change, and who, with all 
respect for the Heaven you cite, intend to make their own laws, 
now that they have set about it. 

It is obvious that it is not easy to reply to such an argument, 
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more especially when the person thus retorted upon occupies an 
agreeable station, whose advantages are more perceptible to the 
vulgar eye than its drawbacks; when he is the owner of several 
thousand acres, whose beauty and profit are far more discernible 
than the trouble and anxiety that accompany them; and when, 
finally, he meets with that consideration which, it is idle to deny, 
is one of the solaces of life. Yet, as a matter of fact, it must be 
owned that most persons who occupy such a position as the one 
here described, are either avowed Conservatives, or Conservatives 
dissembling their true situation by calling themselves Whigs or 
Moderate Liberals. 

When, therefore, a Radical wishes to captivate the ears, stimu- 
late the passions, and fire the hopes, of the many, he finds a 
ready and serviceable theme in what he calls privilege, but which 
would be more accurately described as the nature of things. 
When Porson, going to bed deep in his cups one night, tried to 
light his candle with a taper that was itself not lighted, and it 
was pointed out to him that it was not in the nature of things 
that he should light the candle by that method, the great scholar 
replied, “Damn the nature of things!” The candle, however, 
remained unlighted. The nature of things is a very stubborn 
force; and though you may, no doubt, by legislation or other 
means, upset a throne, uproot a territorial aristocracy, and, for a 
brief while equalize station and fortunes, they, or something very 
like them, will all come back before very long, for the simple 
reason that you have not struck, and cannot strike, at the root 
of what you consider the evil. You have not succeeded in making 
all people come equal into the world, with equal capacity, equal 
energy, equal ambition, equal moral sense, or, for that matter, 
with equally good looks, or an equally captivating manner. As 
Lord Tennyson says, 


Strength will be lord of imbecility ; 


and though you may legislate as stringently as you like that it 
shall not be, it must, and will, to the end of time. 

Nevertheless, it would be idle to deny that an experiment for 
the abolition of the nature of things can be made, and, with the 
use of a little violence, may for a time seem to succeed. The 
safety-valve, even though sat upon, does not explode or cause the 
rest of the machinery to explode, until it has been sat upon so 
long that the pressure upon the nature of things is more than 
the nature of things will tolerate any further. A story is told of 
a captain of a Mississippi steamer in the days when that operation 
was supposed to be frequent, and who, in giving his evidence after 
the event, observed of his lieutenant, ‘‘ The last I saw of him was 
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when he was going up, as I was coming down.” Explosions 
against the nature of things may send this person up and bring 
that person down. But the person who goes up does not stay 
there; and the last word upon the subject is an order to repair 
the machinery and to have a little discipline again. 

I should not be justified in saying that any considerable Party 
in the State is consciously bent upon making a social experiment 
dead against the nature of things. If there were, and it succeeded, 
we should have a passing cataclysm, and should then have to 
right ourselves, and no second experiment of the kind would be tried 
again for some time. But, though nothing so thorough be con- 
templated at present by persons called responsible, an agitation 
against what is called privilege is always going on, and has of late 
increased in volume and vigour, and this agitation, as we have 
‘seen, is in effect an agitation against the social nature of things— 
against what Pope calls Heaven’s first law, and against what 
Shakespeare describes as degree, stigmatizing its opposite as 
-discord. 

Against such an agitation, what can Conservatives do? All 
they can do, it seems to me, is to stand and be fired at. There is 
no help for it; but it is a distinct disadvantage. So long as there 
are persons who, professing to desire the good of the people, pro- 
pose, or seem to propose, to abolish all forms of social and indi- 
vidual equality, they will enjoy no slight advantage, in wooing the 
suffrages of the many, over persons who, also professing to desire 
the good of the people, propose to keep existing forms of social and 
individual inequality pretty much as they are. The attitude of 
the latter may spring, as in effect it does spring, from the con- 
viction that individual, and therefore social, inequality is inevitable, 
and that efforts to do more than to make all people equal before 
the law, to preserve to everyone his individual liberty of action, 
and to provide palliatives for the lot of the weaker brethren, prove 
in the long run injurious to society and the State without benefit- 
ing those for whose welfare they are designed. But their having a 
reasonable, virtuous, and patriotic motive for their attitude and 
their opinion, does not render that opinion any more palatable to 
those whom social inequality finds in an inferior position ; more 
especially when there are orators, philosophers, and _ politicians, 
who lead them to believe that social inequality could easily, safely, 
and profitably be abolished. , 

Therefore the Conservative Party will always be represented 
by its opponents as the Party of privilege and the aristocratic 
Party; and though those terms but ill and unfairly represent its 
true character in this respect, Conservatives cannot honestly repu- 
diate opinions and theories of society and government that lend 
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plausible colour to the imputation the terms are intended to con- 
vey. We are all supposed to be loyal to the Crown ; but every- 
body well knows that the loyalty of Conservatives to the Crown, 
and the {preference of Conservatives for Monarchical institutions, 
are something very different, both in fervour and in character, 
from the sentiments entertained by most Radicals upon that sub- 
ject. Again, Conservatives are strongly in favour of upholding the 
position of the House of Lords as a deliberative and legislative 
Assembly, their motive being a reasonable motive, and reposing 
upon strictly utilitarian considerations. But this warm attachment 
to the Throne, and this stubborn belief in the usefulness of the 
House of Peers, can easily be represented, and by skilful oppo- 
nents are represented, as only another instance of a perverse, 
selfish, or servile preference for privilege and social inequality. 
The earnestness with which Conservatives uphold the union of 
Church and State, solely and entirely from a conviction that, by 
such union, the dignity and influence of the State, and religious 
liberty and Christian charity in the Church, are better secured 
may equally be turned into a reproach when it is made to figure 
but as another proof of the Conservative mania for privilege and 
exclusiveness. 

The very reasonableness of Conservatism, its very preference for 
the inductive, as against the deductive, method in politics, its con- 
fidence in experience rather than in theorizing, its belief in the 
immutability of the nature of things in general, and of human 
nature in particular, all militate against it, when the tribunal by 
which it is to be tried is not a tribunal of reason, but a tribunal 
of passion and self-interest. What should constitute the strength 
of Conservatism, and undoubtedly would constitute its strength 
before a tribunal of reason and practical wisdom, is one of the 
main sources of its weakness, the tribunal being a very different 
one. 

Can anything be done to correct this weak point? Directly, it 
seems to me, nothing. Once inspire those who have little with the 
spirit of envy and rapine against those who have more, and those 
who have more must put up with the unpopularity of their position, 
unless they intend to surrender it. Neither can Conservatives do 
as Mr. Chamberlain does ; viz. endeavour to save their own property 
by directing the attention of those bent on plunder towards the 
property of other people. If anyone living reaps the benefit of 
social inequality, it is Mr. Chamberlain; and he is much too 
shrewd not to know it. He wears purple and fine linen, which he. 
owes to the sweat of thousands of people with so many shillings a 
week for wages. It might, therefore, be thought the height of 
imprudence for such a man to call too much attention to the fact. 
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of the privileges attached to superior wealth. But, by periodically 
airing a number of fine sentiments about the people, and inveighing 
against the wealth of territorial magnates, most of whom are much 
poorer than himself, he is allowed to retain without reproach his 
cellar, his kitchen, his conservatories, and all the apparatus of 
opulence. That, if life were longer, he would have to pay the 
penalty of his temerity, is certain. But I suppose he thinks that 
personal wealth will last his time, and that he may meanwhile 
safely inveigh against the possession of real property, more espe- 
cially if possessed by persons with a title. 

_ Against envy and rapine, therefore, Conservatism can do 
nothing, save by manfully and fearlessly upholding the rights of 
property and individual liberty; and such unpopularity as 
may follow from doing so, and such weakness as may attach to. 
such a course, Conservatism must accept without demur. But 
there is one thing it seems to me Conservatives might do, which 
they do at present in an imperfect degree. In dealing with prac- 
tical questions, men of common-sense rather eschew sentiment, 
and look upon it with suspicion. Nor would I suggest to the Con- 
servative Party that it should become the gushing Party, still less. 
that it should indulge in vague and insincere professions of 
philanthropy. But the man who has the most profoundly and 
the most seriously convinced himself of what I have called the 
nature of things, within which is included, more especially in a 
complex and highly-civilised society, the phenomenon and perma- 
nence of social inequality, will be the first to feel warm sympathy 
with the struggles of those upon whom the nature of things 
presses somewhat heavily. I think Conservative speakers and 
Conservative writers might often express themselves more tenderly 
respecting the lot of the wage-earning classes. I know that they 
feel tenderly towards them, but it would be well not to suppress. 
their sympathy in words. Moreover, this sympathy should, of 
course, not end in words, but should assume a practical form 
wherever it has the opportunity. That it has done so over and 
over again, and in the most beneficial manner, the Factory Legis-. 
lation of the present generation abundantly shows. But there is 
room, it seems to me, for the action of yet more sympathy in that. 
direction. Everything that tends to give the poorer classes of the 
community a better chance of making life pleasant and profitable 
to them, without destroying their energy or their independence of 
character, should be eagerly embraced by all Conservatives. When 
a man talks of the ‘‘ rich paying ransom” to the poorer classes, 
I am shocked, as most people have been, at such language. But 
what shocks me is the horrible imputation it makes alike upon 
those who are to pay the ransom and those who are to receive it. 
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It presupposes that the rich have got what does not belong to them, 
and that the poor will take a bribe to let them keep most of it. 
Anything more insulting to both, or more immoral, it would be 
impossible to imagine. 

Upon no such ground as that would I suggest that Conservatives 
should seize upon every chance that presents itself of proving the 
sincerity of their sympathy with the classes who suffer most from 
the nature of things. To make such a suggestion would be an 
outrage. The reason why they should adopt that course is that 
the more fortunate members of the community, without joining 
the outcry, either barren or mischievous, against the nature of 
things, may with safety and propriety, and therefore in duty 
should, do all in their power to palliate its severity. It is obvious 
that they cannot do this effectually without making what are 
called money-sacrifices, and which, in my opinion, they ought to 
make with the utmost cheerfulness, whenever the cause is a good 
one. In a word, they ought to be willing and eager to do every- 
thing to help the less well-to-do portion of the community in every 
way that does not tend to demoralize them, to undermine their 
vigour, and ultimately to pauperize them. To educate a man is 
not to demoralize him, provided the education be adapted to his 
necessities, and is not mere fanciful education. To furnish him 
with libraries is not to sap his energy. To provide him with wash- 
houses and play-grounds, is not to pauperize him. To see that 
he has fresh air and pure water, is not to undermine his inde- 
pendence. All these things cost money; and, in my humble 
opinion, the more fortunate of us ought to be not only ready, but 
anxious, to provide the money for these purposes. Most of all 
should Conservatives be anxious to see that it is so furnished. Not 
‘a8 @ ransom, but as an act of brotherly love and Christian charity ; 
as a means of cementing society and strengthening the State, by 
making every member of society and every class in the State 
‘satisfied that they are treated fairly, and have as fair a chance in 
life as, considering the conditions under which they came into 
it, they are reasonably entitled to expect, and enabling them to 
feel that we are all in one boat, though we cannot all be at the 
helm. 

I will go even further than this. I think that Conservatism, the 
party that exposes itself to a certain amount of odium by frankly 
and bravely defending the nature of things, or what is called 
privilege and social inequality, should always incline to give the 
working-classes the benefit of the doubt, whenever the question is 
raised whether assistance, encouragement, and consideration should 
in any particular instance be extended to them. I can perhaps best 
show what I mean by a modern instance. Anything more dis- 
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honest and unprincipled than the attempt by Mr. Chamberlain to 
make Party capital out of the Medical Relief Clause of the 
Franchise Bill could not be conceived; seeing that his own 
colleagues, and the Cabinet to which he belongs, intended that the 
acceptance of Medical Relief should disfranchise persons other- 
wise entitled to vote. But I cannot think that the Conservative 
Party in either House was well advised to take that view. There 
may have been excellent reasons for not giving the vote to persons 
whom the Prime Minister described, by one of those vague phrases 
that darken counsel, as “capable citizens.” But once Parliament 
had decided to give them the Franchise, I cannot think it is 
judicious, or generous, to inquire too closely whether the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune have sent them to the Relieving 
Officer for a bottle of medicine. Such questions, I venture to 
suggest, should be dealt with in a large, and not in a small or 
‘carping spirit. 

To give another illustration—which may, perhaps, meet with 
hostile criticism, but every man ought to have the courage of his 
‘opinions—we hear a great deal about the incidence of taxation, 
and of the injustice of imposing taxes almost exclusively on the 
rich. The rich ought not to be the sole objects of taxation; and 
people who insist on having a vote, and therefore a voice in the 
direction of public affairs, ought certainly to contribute to the cost 
of them. But, in this matter also, Conservatives would do well and 
wisely, it seems to me, to maintain a generous tone, and to shape 
their attitude upon questions of taxation with some reference to 
their attitude upon the nature of things, and to their support of 
that social inequality from which the rich derive the most advan- 
tage. Only by some such means can the natural inequality of 
the balance be adjusted, and Conservatives satisfy fair-minded 
people that it is not from class selfishness, but from high motives 
-of State policy and from a sensible readiness to endure what cannot 
be cured, and to ask others to do the same, that they pursue a 
-course which inevitably exposes them to the charge of being the 
‘champions of privilege. 

A second source of weakness from which Conservatism, as a 
Party organization, suffers, is the greater ease and prodigality with 
which Radicalism can propose what are called Reforms. Every 
man or body of men now-a-days that proposes a change, calls it a 
reform ; and it is plain that when a proposed change is called a 
reform, it comes before the bulk of mankind, who are mainly 
governed by words with excellent credentials. There is nothing 
which Radicalism will not propose to abolish, to alter, or to 
modify; whereas Conservatism rarely proposes to abolish any- 
thing, and suggests alterations and modifications with care and 
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circumspection. Conservatism is content with the existence of the 
Monarchy, with the existence of the House of Lords, with the 
union of Church and State, with the liberty of action that has 
brought about the present condition of society, and with the orders 
and degrees that naturally spring from liberty of individual action. 
It cannot compete with Radicalism in the amount, and still less in 
the sensational character, of its legislation. Thus it can be re- 
proached with being the stationary Party. the humdrum Party, 
the Party that is opposed to progress. There is always a flattering 
and an invidious way of stating the same thing; and, as might be 
expected, the sensible antipathy of Conservatism to gratuitous and 
adventurous change is designated by its opponents as obstructive 
and even reactionary stupidity. Upon the platform, and in the 
hearing of a large audience, the voice of confidence is always more 
agreeable than the voice of hesitation. Hope telling a flattering 
tale is a better candidate than Doubt weighing the pros and the 
cons, and inclining to the side of the latter. A politician with 
a long string of legislative proposals that are to bring us within a 
measureable distance of the Millennium, is more likely to gratify 
the mass of his hearers, than a politician who tells them that 
there is a limit to the benefits and the happiness legislation can 
confer on mankind, and that when you have secured to men full 
liberty, and a fair field in which to exercise it, you have done 
nearly all it is possible to do for them, if it be their real welfare 
you are seeking. 

Again, all large audiences are emotional; and oratory of the 
emotional kind comes much more naturally to a Radical than to. 
a Conservative. The very moderation of the Conservative mind is 
reflected in its mode of speech. Conservatism has few enthusiasms, 
and no false ones; whereas the truly popular orator and poli- 
tician should live in a whirl of enthusiasm and excitement, so that 
his hearers may do the same. The only theme that warms Con- 
servatism into fervour of speech is the damage that is done by the 
false enthusiasm and delusive promises of its rival. But this is 
fervour of the negative or critical kind, and can only, on rare and 
exceptional occasions, compete with the fervour that accompanies 
projects of destruction. 

On the other hand, there must be a considerable number of 
people who have already discovered that Radicalism promises far 
more than it performs, or has any intention of attempting to per- 
form; and, as time goes on, I should think that the persons who 
observe the disappointment that invariably follows exaggerated 
hope, will increase and multiply. Already, in the towns, where 
the artizan voters have twenty years’ experience of what the 
amelioration of their lot promised and predicted by Radical poli- 
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ticians really means, there is a marked accession of voting power 
to the Conservative ranks. Two million rural voters have been 
added to the register; and it is a significant circumstance that 
Radicalism is devoting most of its care to these new electors ; just 
as, at a country fair, the greatest greenhorn is the favourite object 
of the attentions of the thimble-riggers and cheap-jacks of the 
meeting. For a time, possibly for two or three Parliaments, Hodge 
will be persuaded that all things in this world are going to be 
made new for his benefit. When, at length, he finds that they 
remain pretty much as they are, and as they have always been, 
his disenchantment will be as great as that of the wage-earning 
classes in the towns, who note that Radical Cabinets have con- 
ferred on them none of those benefits they were led to believe were 
in store for them. 

Upon the ground, therefore, of mere policy and self-interest, to 
say nothing of honesty and straightforward dealing, Conservatism 
should not attempt to compete with Radicalism in the line of 
business in which the latter has been only partially successful, 
and in which it may conceivably before long be bankrupt, but 
should stand fast and firm by its own principles, however little 
profitable they may seem for the moment. The best thing that a 
man can be and do in this world, is to be himself. It is no use, 
and is most undignified, to try to be an imperfect copy of other 
people. It is the same thing with a political Party. It should be 
Itself, through good report and evil report. If once Conservatism 
began to act the political mountebank, to promise more than it 
can perform, to play hocus-pocus with the rights of property, or 
to profess to conjure with the nature of things, and to turn social 
equilibrium topsy-turvy, it would have abdicated its position, and 
instead of having a strong side and a weak side, would have for- 
feited all its strength, and offer only a spectacle of contemptible 
debility. Moreover, whether it is to win, or whether it is to lose, 
Conservatism must be true to itself. If itso be that the majority 
-of the English people can be persuaded to quarrel with the nature 
of things, to be angry with social inequality, to legislate against 
the rights of property and the liberty of the individual, none the 
less should Conservatism stick to its guns. It must leave the 
Victrix Causa to others. Its motto should, in that case, be the 
words of Joubert, Mourons en résistant. To die fighting is one 
thing. To perish dishonoured is another. 

A phrase has come into currency of late, to which no precise 
meaning has yet been attached. I allude to the phrase Tory 
Democracy. If Tory Democracy means the warm sympathy of 
Toryism with the people, and the eagerness of Toryism to mitigate 
‘the harshness of the nature of things in so far as it presses upon 
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the people, in the manner I have ventured to indicate, then Tory 
Democracy may be welcomed as an excellent Party designation. 
But if it signifies that Toryism is going to enter into competition 
with Radicalism in false promises, and in pretending to wage war 
against that individual liberty and those rights of property from 
which social inequality necessarily ensues, then Tory Democracy 
is a cheat and an imposture, and can be accepted by no honest 
Conservative. Until it has declared itself more plainly, I must 
withhold my opinion upon it. 

Another source of weakness to Conservatism has been the 
narrow area from which its representatives in the House of Com- 
mons have been chosen. Most Conservative M.P.’s have been 
drawn from one class, and that class, though perhaps the most 
worthy in the community, one whose members are, by their ante- 
cedents, their position, and their breeding, least likely to become 
brilliant Parliamentary swordsmen. This source of weakness, 
however, is now likely to be removed ; and the territorial class has 
at any rate meanwhile furnished one first-rate popular debater in 
the person of Lord Randolph Churchill. 

T have spoken, so far, only of matters of domestic interest ; and 
it is in such matters that the true and lasting distinction between 
Conservatism and what used to be called Liberalism, but which it 
is now less misleading to call Radicalism, resides. Conservatism 
had once no monopoly of patriotism or concern for the greatness 
and honour of the Empire ; and I suspect that Radicalism in the 
future will not only inscribe upon its programme an Imperial 
Policy, but will develop marked ‘“ Jingo” characteristics. Sub- 
mission to wrong and insult by the late Cabinet is a phenomenon 
that will probably not be repeated, and will disappear now that 
the pledges of Midlothian are partially fulfilled and wholly dis-. 
credited. Therefore, I do not think it probable that Conservatism 
will in the future be able to add to its strength by being regarded 
as the exclusive exponent of the national and imperial spirit. But 
it can at any rate maintain its own character for patriotism, and 
recall that it never wavered in its fervour. But, in doing this, 
it must not attempt to feed itself or the nation with phrases. A 
firm Foreign Policy can be pursued only when England can make. 
itself respected by the strength of its armaments; and these will 
not be strong unless money, which means taxation, be generously 
expended on them. Neither will it be possible to have a firm 
Foreign Policy, unless it be removed above the gusts of Party 
strife. Here Conservatism may show itself constructive in a 
manner and to an extent at present little guessed by superficial 
observers. 

If I were asked to sum up what I have said, and to strike a. 
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balance between the strength and weakness of Conservatism as an 
organization for gaining votes, I should say that, at this moment, 
its weakness is greater than its strength, but that, if it will only 
have the courage of its opinions, will only stick to its principles, 
and will not, like Laertes, decree its own doom by exchanging 
swords with its adversary in the heat of the scuffle, the main 
sources of its present weakness may, in course of time, become 
the main sources of its strength, and it may have the satisfaction, 
not only of having fought a good fight, but of having won it. 


A Looxer-On. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Free Trade. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
In Chapter IV., Book V., of The System of Logic, by John Stuart 
Mill, it is thus written :-— 

The common argument against Free Trade was a fallacy of the same nature. The 
purchaser of British silk encourages British industry, the purchaser of Lyons silk 
encourages only French; the former conduct is patriotic, the latter ought to be pre- 
vented by law. The circumstance is overlooked that the purchaser of any foreign 
commodity necessarily causes, directly or indirectly, the export of an equivalent value 
of some article of home production (beyond what would otherwise be exported), either 
to the same foreign country or to some other. 

When I read this twenty years ago, I received it as part of the 
politico-economical gospel ; but the sceptical spirit of the age is upon 
me, and I find myself doubting whether the ‘“‘ common argument ” was 
altogether so fallacious as John Stuart Mill supposed it to be. I shall 
illustrate my doubt by cases taken from my own personal environment. 
They seem to me to point to a different conclusion from that formulated , 
in the orthodox doctrine ; but I am not an obstinate heretic, and shall 
readily return to the true faith if any of your readers will show me 
that my cases are irrelevant or my arguments illogical. 

My circumstances are these. I have returned to Europe from a 
distant colony, with a fixed income, which we will call five hundred a 
year, wholly derived from the resources of the colony. The money, 
we will say, is received on the spot by my agent, and the five hundred 
sovereigns might, if that were a convenient course, be sent home to me 
annually in the portmanteau of any friend or acquaintance who might 
be coming home. There is nothing obscure in the case so far. I, 
standing in Europe, have a bag of five hundred sovereigns ‘‘ chucked ” 
to me once a year from the other side of the world; and the question 
now is whether, in spending that money in the maintenance of myself 
and my family, it is immaterial to my country-people whether I make 
my purchases in England or in France. 

John Stuart Mill seems to say that, taking my country-people as a 
whole, it is quite immaterial whether I buy English or French articles. 
He could not dispute that the tailor and shoemaker of this country town 
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would suffer if I withdrew my custom from them, and if the hundred 
pounds a year which they receive from me at present were to find their 
way direct into the tills of a couple of Paris tradesmen; but he seems 
to say that in that case certain other English people would in some 
obscure and indirect way get the benefit which the Blanktown tailor 
and shoemaker would lose. But can anybody tell me who these people 
would be, and give me some faint indication of the course by which the 
profits arising from the transfer of my hundred pounds would reach 
them? For my part, I am quite in the dark on both points. To my 
mind the transactions that I have supposed seem to be simple and final 
ones. If I “chuck” to the Paris tradesmen a bag of a hundred sove- 
reigns, and they ‘‘ chuck” me back a parcel of clothes and boots, surely 
that is an end of the business? The Paris tradesmen get employment 
-and profit, and the Blanktown tradesmen lose them. What more is 
there to be said ? 

But the most forcible way in which I can put the case is this (and it 
is this view, indeed, which set me speculating on these matters). Sup- 
posing the orthodox doctrine, as enunciated by Mill, to be sound, will 
it not follow that it is immaterial to the people of this country, taken as 
a whole, whether I, and the thousands of men in circumstances more 
or less similar to mine (deriving incomes from the Colonies and foreign 
countries), decide to live in this country or abroad? To my present 
thinking, it is not immaterial. To begin with, I am providing at present 
the entire means of subsistence to three grown-up young women, and 
to my gardener and his family; and according as I decide to live in 
England or in France it will depend whether the persons so maintained 
shall be English subjects or French citizens. And if I employ an old 
woman to knit the family stockings, again it will depend on my place 
-of residence whether the old woman is English or French. 

And finally (to come back to the point immediately at issue), sup- 
posing that, living in England, I were to decide on no longer employing 
the old woman in the village to knit the stockings, but send the money 
she would receive to an old woman in France—is it not plain that the 
former would lose what the latter would gain? And, to repeat my 
inquiry, can anybody give me an indication of any further ramifica- 
tions of the transactions by which other English people would share 
among them the benefit that my English stocking manufacturer would 
lose ? 

Corollary.—In regard to a home-gained sovereign and a foreign- 
gained sovereign—eadem est ratio. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your old Servant, 
FRETENSIS. 
8rd June 1885. 
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Schoolboys and their Ways. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The case of bullying at King’s College has brought again before 
the public one of the inevitable evils in our large schools in England, 
and I should like, if you will allow me, to say a word or two on the 
subject. There is now, as there was about fourteen years ago, when 
there was the great ‘‘ tunding”’ case at Winchester, an outcry of popular 
enthusiasm against bullying at schools. ‘‘ Boys ought not to be allowed 
to bully each other,” it is said; and “‘ There ought to be some stronger 
measures taken to prevent it.” Such complaints are easily formulated, 
but it is a question whether those who talk most about this matter 
always consider it very rationally. The word ‘“ ought” is used liberally, 
as though boys, more easily than men and women, can be made to do 
what they “‘ ought” todo. There is a humorous and a very true defini- 
tion of duty: ‘That which somebody else ought to do.” My own 
recollection of life at school tells me that boys usually try to do that 
which they ought not to do; and I cannot believe that their natures. 
will be changed suddenly by any cut and dried rules. There is less 
bullying now than there was forty years ago, and probably it will 
be further diminished. The case of poor plucky little Bourdas is very 
sad, and it must be peculiarly heartrending to his friends. Very likely 
he suffered more than he actually told; there may have been more 
cause for complaint than we have yet heard. Boys are wild and rough 
in their treatment of one another; they like horse-play better than 
softer jokes. If it is only horse-play, and no more, not much harm 
will be done ; but it is certainly right that an effort should be made to. 
check bullying. Bullying is a vice which can have no sort of redeeming 
quality. It disgusts and tends to brutalise even those who watch it; 
and it implants in the heart of the victim a hatred towards his torturer. 
Horse-play may have its good side. The game of foot-ball, for instance, © 
if “hacking” were abolished, would be the prince of games for 
boys. And though it is very rightly against all school discipline, a 
bolstering match has its delights. If good humour be really at the 
bottom of boys’ horse-play, on the whole we need not trouble ourselves. 
much with any fears of improbable accidents. Good humour is the 
gist of the whole thing. If real fun is meant on both sides, boys like a 
good scuffle, and usually much more good than harm is the result. 

The best remedy against bullying, I believe, lies with the boys them- 
selves. It is owing more to their own humaner feelings than to inter- 
ference from outside, that they are less cruel to each other now than 
they were forty, fifty, or sixty years ago. English schoolboys in their 
play-hours form amongst themselves a republic independent of their 
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schoolmasters. They do not then want their masters, and their masters 
do not want them. Sometimes, of course, the masters will join in with 
the boys’ cricket, or other games, and both sides may be benefited by 
the friendly intercourse. But unless my instincts have deceived me, 
and my memory be treacherous, I cannot but think that there is, and 
always will be—at least on the side of the boys—a certain spirit of 
Philistinism between boys and their masters in most of the circum- 
stances of school life. I do not think the masters are in fault, nor the 
boys, nor our school system—but rather that such a feeling is innate 
in boy nature. There may be good-natured Philistinism, or ill-natured. 
If it be the latter, I believe the fault is more often than not on the side 
of the master. 

I think the system of “ fagging” at schools is, on the whole, a good 
one, and that it had better be left to the boys themselves. It is not 
connected with the teaching of the masters, and the masters need have 
nothing to do with it. Bullying, in the same way, is best dealt with by 
the boys. Summary justice, in a case of bullying, is not a bad remedy ; 
it is often the most efficacious. If there is systematic bullying, or ill- 
treatment of the smaller boys who cannot help themselves, it is then 
the duty of the prefects to take up the matter and administer justice as 
they think fit. Such a plan, I think, is less objectionable than any 
other. If there be in the school a strong feeling against bullying, as 
a mean and cowardly thing, the probability is that it will never get very 
much the upper hand. If it be known, too, that the monitors, or pre- 
fects, in the sixth form will not tolerate bullying, and that any bad cases 
will be dealt with by them, there would be less tyranny than if 
the masters were called upon to interfere. Boys generally know one 
another more intimately than the masters do; and I believe that 
a bully would dislike a thrashing, given with a full knowledge of it by 
his fellows, from a prefect, much more than he would a caning from a 
master for the same offence. There is an esprit de corps amongst the 
boys in every school; and he who is singled out to be thrashed by 
another boy for a penalty against school morality will certainly feel that 
he has more cause to be ashamed of himself than if he were punished 
by the salaried master whose duty it is to teach him his lessons. 
Bullying is a brutal and a cowardly offence; and if a public example 
were made of a boy by a prefect for bullying, the notoriety would carry 
with it a disgrace and a loss of caste that might be remembered for a 
long time. If the sins of a bully be so remembered against him for a 
year, or longer, the punishment would not be too severe. 

There are those who do not think it advisable to place such power 
in the hands of the prefects. My own recollections would lead me to 
encourage it. If big and cowardly boys knew that the prefects had the 
power of thrashing them for bullying, they would be more likely to be 
deterred than if they knew they could be legally punished only by the 
master. I do not believe in the feasibility of masters interfering with the 
liberty of boys in out-of-school hours ; and were it possible, the practice 
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would be, I think, extremely pernicious. The masters would dislike it 
very much, and the boys would certainly resent the interference. It 
would assuredly be the means of creating bad blood between them. 
And I do not believe there is any surer remedy against bullying than 
investing the sixth-form boys with the power of punishing the guilty 
ones. Of course, much will depend upon the prefects, for they will 
have in their hands an authority that may be abused. Such abuses of 
authority on the part of the prefects will probably not be very frequent. 
The prefect is but a boy himself, and his action, for good or for ill, will 
be soon known, and he will be judged by it. The smaller boys have 
usually a good notion of what is fair treatment towards themselves, 
and if one of their number is too severely handled, they will quickly 
give such expression to their feelings as will come to the ears of the 
prefects themselves; and the prefect who has sinned will be made to 
feel very uncomfortable for some time to come. I think there is as 
little danger to be apprehended from allowing the prefects to assume 
authority in cases of bullying as from any other means employed. Pre- 
fects and all those below them will teach each other how to act. Each 
will help the other, and in this way is created the discipline of the 
school. Nothing is more precious to the mind of a fourth-form boy 
than that the general tone and feeling amongst his comrades shall be 
high-minded and inspiriting. When this is the case, his school life will 
do him good, and he will look back upon it in after years with a 
pleasurable satisfaction. 

I do not believe in any especially healing panacea for bullying in 
schools. So long as boys are put together in large numbers there will 
always be some oppression of the strong over the weak. We find 
bullies, and toadies too, in other relations of life. They are both 
common in all of the liberal professions; we see them in society 
frequently enough. Thackeray’s Snob papers show their existence very 
plainly. Boys are not the only bullies in the world, nor are they, 
perhaps, the meanest, or the most dishonest. Taking them all in all, 
they do their duty by their neighbours quite as fully as do their elders. 
We accuse them sometimes because we know that they cannot retaliate 
upon us. To trust to their honour has happily been the unwritten 
law in our public schools for many years past. By this means boys’ 
schools have become less rough than they used to be; and, as I have 
said, I believe the most effectual way to check bullying is to make 
the bully feel that he is despised by his comrades. As this is a matter 
affecting their honour at large, chastisement by one of themselves is 
the best and surest remedy. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry M. 
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Women and Women’s Suffrage. 


To tae Eprtors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Have those writers who, in the pages of the National Review and 
elsewhere, have advocated the claims of women to the franchise, asked 
themselves the larger question, Are the majority of Englishwomen 
whose position would make them eligible to vote so very anxious to 
claim the privilege? Or is the claim raised by a comparatively small 
minority, some really clever women taking a warm interest in political 
questions and the welfare of their country, some with a masculine 
desire for publicity, and some who, with a superfiuity of leisure (neglect- 
ing the obviously womanly work which none need be ata loss to find 
in their own homes, or in the vast fields of philanthropy open to all), 
join the cry through the want of some definite object to occupy their 
time and thoughts ? 

Married women, we know, are to be regarded as nonentities in the 
matter, it being supposed that, if they have indulged in opinions of their 
own, they have merged them in their lords’; or should they venture to. 
differ from them, it is considered more conducive to matrimonial bliss 
that a beneficent Government should withhold from them the dan- 
gerous power of giving effect to their ideas. But taking, for argument’s 
sake, a thousand average middle-class Englishwomen, married and 
unmarried, how many of them would be able to answer a dozen ques- 
tions put to them on the politics of the day? or how many would be 
able to give clear and sound reasons for calling themselves Liberals or 
Conservatives, whichever party it happened to be that they imagined 
they belonged to? The majority of them would probably call them- 
selves Conservatives, chiefly because many women seem to hold the 
opinion that, to own one’s self a Liberal is synonymous with declaring 
a penchant for red-hot Radicalism, Bradlaughism, Republicanism, and 
Church Disestablishment. Some would decline all argument, wisely 
hiding, beneath an oracular silence, the ignorance they do not care to 
disclose ; some would indulge in personalities and diatribes against the 
statesmen they held most in disfavour, and, should they be met with 
awkward questions, they would make no attempt to answer them, but, 
launching gaily into a sea of generalities, they would triumphantly 
bring forth one after another to silence and overwhelm the tiresome 
questioner. A few would give wise and thoughtful reasons for the 
whys and wherefores. How many educated women trouble themselves 
to read a daily paper? Some have not the time, and many are quite 
content with a hasty glance at the latest telegrams, and a somewhat 
longer perusal of the column devoted to “‘ Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages,” the Court news, and other paragraphs specially interesting to 
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the feminine mind. The gist of the articles, and the Parliamentary 
intelligence, they are quite satisfied to learn from their male relatives, 
whose opinions they imbibe in all good faith, and on them found 
their own. 

Certainly, when we look round on some of the present-day “ gilded 
youth,” who, from the uncomfortable altitude of ‘a masher’s” collar, 
coupled with the difficulty of adjusting their eye-glasses, cast anxious 
downward glances lest a speck of mud has defiled the spotless beauty 
of their highly-polished boots; to whom, far before the burning ques- 
tions of the day, is the important decision whether the brims of their 
hats should be broad or narrow, whether their collars should turn up 
or turn down, and whether their gloves should have one button or two ; 
to whom, in fact, the be-all and end-all of life is their personal appear- 
ance and an immaculate tout ensemble; or, when we listen to the noisy 
and slanderous ignorance which some of the would-be leaders among 
our poorer brethren display, and then turn to the thousands of good 
and clever women for whom, because they have lived, the world will be 
all the better and happier : it certainly does seem an anomaly that those 
have voting power, and these have not. But the question with which 
this letter began may surely be put to those aspiring women who are 
clamouring for the suffrage—Are the majority of eligible Englishwomen 
so very anxious to claim the privilege ? Is there not rather, except among 
a few ardent spirits, a great indifference prevailing on the subject; and 
should the indifference pass away and an energetic enthusiasm take its 
place, will England be the better, or her daughters the happier? With 
voting powers a great and mighty change may be wrought in the minds 
of those women who could claim it, interest may be awakened, enthu- 
siasm kindled ; but whether the liberty to join with men in the battles 
of party warfare will bring a desirable change is doubtful? Who would 
disparage the measureless influence of a good woman, though she has 
no political power? ‘The influence will be felt (though unseen) in 
politics, as well as other questions; and surely, surely, as the world 
now stands, the sphere is wide enough for any woman longing for 
action, without sighing for the political arena. First and foremost is 
the home, where all woman’s work should begin, but not necessarily end. 
Do not the poor, the sick, the sad, and the erring, call loudly for 
woman's care, her energies, and her sympathy? The cry has gone up 
since the recent mission in London, not merely for money, but for 
helpers, for workers. Surely the woman of leisure, the woman craving 
for employment, has her answer here ? 

Your obedient Servant, 
Beck Hall, Saran Srewarp. 
Billingford, 
Dereham, Norfolk. 
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Liberal Movement in English Literature. 


To rae Eprrors or ‘Tae Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 
Having read with great interest Mr. Courthope’s article on the 
‘* Liberal Movement in English Literature,” in the National Review for 
June, I agree with him in the main that Coleridge’s poem, ‘ The 
Knight's Grave,” is a pathetic lyrical warble, all but perfect of its kind ; 
all but perfect, still not quite. 
The poet’s unpardonable carelessness in contenting himself with such 
a name as O’Kellyn for a Cumberland Preux Chevalier damages the 
effect, I think, considerably, and, indeed, has suggested to me the 
criticism that follows, in the form of a parody, which perhaps you may 
like to see. 


Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn ? 
My good Mr. Coleridge, you don’t seem to know; 
What the Devil had he to do with Helvellyn, 
That ‘ broth of a boy,” with his Celtic O' ? 
The brogue that through Erim fell sweet on the ear, 
Never slid into English over here ; 
And if you still ask where his grave may be, 
The answer is plain—Why, at Cork or Tralee! 
His bones may be dust, 
And his good sword rust, 
But sleep among Paddies, indeed, he must! 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
46, Davies Street, F. H. Dove. 
Berkeley Square, 
June 6th, 1885. 


General Gordon. 


To tae Eprrors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

If Chamfort is right in saying that an idea has only to be 
particularly silly to be immediately adopted with enthusiasm by the 
greater part of mankind, the ideas of the Reverend Guinness Rogers, 
expressed in the June number of the Nineteenth Century Review, 
would seem to have an excellent chance of becoming unusually popular. 
I should like, however, to appeal from the heads of the worthy people, 
who may be deluded by the smooth things he speaks, to their hearts, 
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and confidently hope that the latter organ will in all cases be revolted 
by what he says about Gordon, which is worth reprinting : 

Gordon was a true Paladin of Christian chivalry, a hero sans peur et sans reproche, a_ 
man who makes us think better of humanity ; one of those noble, unselfish, loyal, pure 
spirits, who have the highest place in the aristocracy of worth. But he was one of the 
most difficult and impracticable agents with whom any Government could possibly 
have to deal. In fairness to Ministers who have suffered enough for their connection 
with him, Iam compelled to express my own conviction, shared by numbers whose 
admiration of Gordon keeps them silent, that the troubles which clouded the months 
which preceded the cruel death he suffered at the hands of a dastard traitor, and in 
which the Ministry have been so inextricably involved, were largely of his own 
creation, and such as could not have been anticipated. 


First a galimatias of chapel pulpit-praise ; next the inevitable but, and 
the ‘hinted fault,’ and ‘ hesitated dislike” ! Mrs. Candour could not 
have done better. 

The most astounding phrase, however, to a plain man is: ‘ Ministers 
who have suffered enough for their connection with him.” Suffered 
what? in heaven’s name! But perhaps we have been dreaming all 
this time. It was Gordon whom we have passed any of these June 
evenings riding placidly in the Row; it was Gordon who read so 
impressively the lessons the last Sunday we were at Hawarden, and the 
body of ‘‘ Granville the polite” has long since been eaten by the Nile 
fishes, and it is the head of Gladstone that is, maybe now, rotting on 
one of the pinnacles of Khartoum. It must be so, unless the Reverend 
G. Rogers is prophesying to us deceits. 

Perhaps, however, something may be said for the latter alternative, 
in which case I would suggest that the situation may be summed up as 
follows : 

A living dog is better, it is said, 
Than a dead lion, and ’tis worth remarking, 
That Gordon has been now full four months dead, 
But Guinness Rogers is alive, and barking. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
R. Crawtey. 
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